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Solve the 
CASH PROBLEM 


id 


(3 
Simple Way 












































Siaetis mail one short letter to Commercial Factors Corporation 
—and you've taken the first step toward solving your cash prob- 
lems! For, in reply, we'll tell you of the advantages of Commercial 
factoring — the convenient method of obtaining additional work- 
ing capital. 

Through Commercial factoring, you are paid cash for shipments 
as made. Money that would otherwise be tied up in accounts 
receivable is freed for productive use. Yet—and note this!— 
you continue to extend your usual credit terms. 


Commercial factoring also solves problems of credit and collec- 
tion. Commercial Factors Corporation assumes full responsibility 
for collections . . . for credit risks . . . for credit expenses. Your 
bookkeeping costs are reduced. 

Learn how the many benefits of Commercial factoring can be 
individualized for your business. Put your letter of inquiry in 
the mail today. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 


























COTTON is publi monthly by W. R. ¢ Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga { Ss. A 
) Tor e years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countrie $2.00 per year 
Kr fered as 7 ; class matter af ‘ a ? ; 4 p Dalt 7, Ga under the Act of March DY 1879 
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Above: Hopedale At right: Atlanta 


-_ Draper Warehouses 

\ | e Have Huge Quantities 

| Of 15,000 Different 
Parts For Your 
Draper Looms 


Each of the three Draper warehouses carries several months 
supply of each of its stock items—over 15,000 different items in 
Hopedale, 10,219 in Spartanburg and 8,817 in Atlanta. 


When you need parts not carried in stock, one of the Draper 
plants will make them to your order and ship them to you days 
sooner than you can get them anywhere else. 


Below: Spartanburg 


These huge reserve stocks 
of parts and supplies for your 
Draper looms are available only 
in Draper warehouses. 

Only Draper Corporation 
has the facilities to give you 
such quick service on the parts 
not carried in stock. 


Why Accept 
Substitute Parts? 
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WASTE FACTOR HAS BEEN RE- 
DUCED and working condi- 
tions greatly benefited in 
scores of progressive cotton 
mills in the textile areas by 
use of Texaco Texspray System. 
















They Profer 
TEXACO 


* MORE SCHEDULED AIRLINE 
MILEAGE WITHIN THE U.S. 
AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES iS 
FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN 
WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. 





» 






Ye MORE BUSES, MORE BUS 

LINES AND MORE BUS-MILES : 

ARE LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO ) 

THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. M 

we ORE than 75% reduction in dust and fly in the card room, 
MORE STATIONARY DIESEL 


HORSEPOWER IN THE U.S. IS healthier working conditions and increased efficiency for every 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO worker. These are the assured results of installing the right kind of 


HER BRAND. “eae a hen 
eee ¥ fibre conditioning ... Texaco Texspray System. 
* neck ciandh vreane te Applied within the beater chamber of the pickers, Texaco 
THE U.S.1S LUBRICATED WITH : Texspray conditioned fibres draft more easily and uniformly, pro- 
TEXACO THAN WITH ALL OTHER ducing a smoother yarn. 


BRANDS COMBINED. ; ; 
The Texaco Texspray System is available only to mills located 
We MORE RAILROAD ROLLING 


EQUIPMENT IN THE JU. S. IS in recognized textile areas of the U. S. A. 
LUBRICATED WITH TEXACO The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 


THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND. , , 
in this field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in 
YE More tourists use Texaco the panel. 
FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE THAN sie 
ANY OTHER BRAND. These buyers are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find 


important advantages when you use Texaco Lubricants and Fuels. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate in making 
Savings in Your plant. Phone the nearest of more than 2,300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 
FRED ALLEN in a ful!-hour pro- METROPOLITAN OPERA g 
+ 


p 
_.gram every Wednesday nigh every Saturday afternoon, 


C.B.S.. 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., NBC. See loca! newspaper 


| “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEX- 
| SPRAY COMPOUND,” 32-page descrip- 
tive booklet is yours for the asking. 







Fipat 
cansiTiOnie 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. for time and station. 





wait | 


mae 








or - 





TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 












WE MAKE IT 


Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda has 
made it clear to many prominent mercerizers, 
bleachers, dyers and finishers that this high 
quality caustic soda gives excellent results 
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in textile processing. | : a _STA N SIANDA AR ag 


~ 


Low in salt, low in iron, low in turbidity, , a}. 
Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda is fur- Ar AL 
nished in standard 50% and 70% concentra- 
tions — as well as in 73% concentration : 
shipped in specially-lined tank cars. Also 
flake and solid. f 





Why not order a car of Warner Textile 
Grade Caustic Soda for prompt shipment 
from our conveniently nearby plant at South 
Charleston, West Virginia? 


/ARNER| 











WARNER TEXTILE GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 


OTH ER WARNE R CHEMICAL S 


Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Caustic Potash Carbon Bisulfide 

Phosphoric Acid Carbon Tetrachloride Sodium Sulfide 

Sodium Phosphates Chlorine, Liquid Epsom Salt 

Bromine Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 
Perchlorethylene 








SION OF 





g WESTVACO CHLORINE ‘PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









Tis Ss no profit 


in chutdowns — 
a large North Caro- 
ae textile mill 
discov ered. Double 
construction belts were 
giv ing this ene more 
Snr its share © 
trouble on sts twister 
drives. Heavy startin 
loads, combined wit 
a severe moisture con- 
dition, caused exces 
sive stretch and slip» 
made take-ups fre- 
Somer So frequeP 
at produc 


Then, see | four ye 

Goodyear echnical 

Upon his § ecification a wy 
pemless) Belt as installed. Slip an 

ee virtually eliminated; output oer 

acc -ordingly- And—at 4 a cost tw o-thirds that 

of its predecessor: this belt 1s still giving fine 

service. That's why t this mill now has ten 


twister drives equipped W with Thor Belts ! 


There 18 4 record rou can + afford to Ov r- 

look when consider} ing belting for your 

1 will be happy to point 

{ Tho r B ee to ‘ane 

To summon Goodyear, Akron, 

Ohio, or Los Angeles Jal ja—or one 

the nearest \ cal Rubber 
Goods et ae 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Thor — T- M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


a ee a 
3400 F.P.M. 
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DRIVING 














GIES YeYait eye. 


T 
HOR (seamless) 5-PLY BELT 
28’ long by 3” wide 
for TWISTER DRIVE 








ATLANTA, GA. 
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ACETATE RAYON STAPLE FIBRES 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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@® U.S. Textile Ma- 
chine Company’s — 
Jumbo Double Deck [iis 
Twisters are equipped | 


pers ae 






wn New Denar: Mamaia TTT 


Bearings for slight jf “ere oe 


additional charge. ee 


@ Inside this Tension Pulley Bearing a continuous 
shower of tiny drops of oil keeps balls and races auto- 
matically lubricated just the right amount—for this 
‘new departure” by New Departure contains its own 
oil-circulating system, a permanent, built-in feature 
enabling it to run for a year or more without attention. 


Thus, infrequent re-oiling is the only service needed. 


me ee ————— a a —— —— , a 
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NEW DEPARTURE 
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Inside It’s Always 


Nalining 
























































And, like the many other New Departure ball 
bearings especially developed for textile machines, this 
bearing not only brings the advantages of easy main- 
tenance and smooth, friction-free operation, but its 
freedom from wear assures that these highly desirable 
qualities are permanently retained. New Departure, 


a division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 





PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BEARING 2955 
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Such Hook tr Beat 


FOR MOST BAKE SHOP PURPOSES” 












Says the 


W.E. LONG 
co. 


W.E. Long knows floors. So do other bakery engineers ot expe- 


“In the re leling of Smith’s Bakery. 
nt pola, siamese anny rience. And when engineers nationally agree that Hard Maple 

Meridian, Miss., we specified MFMA C , é 

Northern Hard Maple strip floor ‘can't be beat” for bakeries. there must be a reason. 


33/32" thick because of the excellent 
Se sey ee ee ee ee In fact, there are several reasons: Warm, dry, resilient comfort 


floor in their Mobile, Alabama, plant. that retards fatigue, stretches workers’ energy during P. M. hours. 
For sanitation, good appearance, and 
comfort of employes, such a floor Sparkling cleanliness (with brushing alone), sanitation. and a 


is hard to beat for most bake shop , i 3 7 : ) 
satiny-smooth finish that takes visitors’ eyes. Long life, ease of 
purposes. / : C 
THE W. E. Lone Co. maintenance, lowest cost per year of service to pay dividends to 
Engineering Division : , 
management’s good judgment. 


There are other reasons, too. But those are the principal reasons 


far-seeing bakeries floor with Maple . . . touwgh-fibred, tight-grained 





ain Sweet Ss Northern Hard Maple, assured whenever you specify trademarked 








MFMA Maple. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HAR OD) 
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PREPAREDNESS 


—E hear much of this word 


today~—-in its physical sense. 


slUlMne) MV aslelmtlt-Meld-Mi lelealiatet 











oo and their product if their 
usetulness is sabotaged by dissension 
and strife ? x In della) 4iare of the New 
bA-rolal- MUM leh Aeltiol-Mel-ihaellit-i¢-ulest 
elaloMic-\oliilaumeltlanioliiamts ialest= eldisian 
e)i-cMislolmaleha-Melha-laeeWul-ldleelatmitela= 


' j { f 
oerrer sannelel ‘ell lite 


NY 


at th e 


| 
President 








Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—-Napper Clothing, BrushClothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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THE DEMAND FOR YARNS made from staples con- 
taining fibres over 2” long created new problems 
for mills already adequately equipped for process- 
ing the shorter staples. But mills planning to 
handle these longer fibres, either in blend or in 
straight mixes, can avoid any uncertainty by in- 
vestigating first the specialized equipment which 
Saco-Lowell has designed and constructed ex- 
pressly for this purpose. 


SACO-LOWELL “Z* TYPE BETTER DRAFT ASSEMBLY 











. a development to meet 





SACO-LOWELL ROLLER CARD .. 


the increasing use of staple fibres 2°’ or longer. 


These units, modern, efficient and cost-reducing, 
have been designed for processing such materials 
as viscose, acetate and mixtures containing these 
with or without cotton. 


Our engineers would welcome the opportunity 
of consulting with you and giving you more 
complete facts. Please write for bulletin. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Georgia 


SACO-LOWELL DRAWING FRAME FOR LONGER STAPLES 
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MARQUETTE 
NOVIBRA 


ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 






















>> METAL PRODUCTS Fy COMPANY 
1170 Galewood Drive @ Cleveland, Ohio 


STANLEY MORTON 
25 West Dorrance St. 
Kingston, Pa. 


‘See 


BYRD MILLER 
908 Woodside Bldg. 








XS Greenville, S. C. oS - 
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The Streamlined Outside 
Reflects a Simplified Inside 
































Many mills consider the Roto-Coner* to be the most modern tenance and repair cost. Despite the higher winding speeds, 
piece of equipment among all the machines they are operating. there are no fast-moving parts to be greased and cleaned 


and oiling ts almost entirely automatic. 
The Roto-Coner* /oods modern, to begin with. And its stream- 


lined design means: more convenience for the operator, fewer ; ;, } | 
Mills using the Roto-Coner* to produce soft, open-wind 
places for lint to accumulate, and ease of cleaning. : ae | vA) a i 

; packages for knitting, dyeing or twisting will tind double 
Internally, the Roto-Coner* is just as modern. The small satisfaction — first, in lower cost of manufacturing; second, 
number of parts means trouble-free operation and less main- in improved quality of winding package. 


See our 15-page catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
aA ' *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ROTO-CONER.. 


OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


U 
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PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
SERVICE 


to help secure efficient, 
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You can step up produc- 
tion and reduce mainte- 
nance costs by putting this 
valuable service to work 
in your plant. 


| Sper —waaee action and a strong 
offensive against mounting 
costs of plant operation — that’s 
what you get when you put GULF 
PERIODIC CONSULTATION 
SERVICE to work! 

To offset mounting non-con- 
trollable costs, executives are 
adopting this modern lubrication 


GULF OIL CORPORATION — GULF REFINING COMPANY C. 
3800 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Please send my copy—no charge—of the booklet “GULF PERIODIC CONSUL- 


TATION SERVICE.” 





service because it gives 
them a specific means of 
attaining greater effi- 
ciency of production 
and reducing costs for 
maintenance of their 
machinery. 

Don’t start another 
year without GULF PERIODIC 
CONSULTATION SERVICE o 
for your mechanical equipment. ee 
Send for the free booklet which | 
explains this advanced lubrica- 
tion service. 





oer eorw eee e eee ewe eeere eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeseneeenee eee © 
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New Cation Active Softening Agent 


LUPOMIN Q 


Can be applied in alkaline, 


acid or neutral baths! 





— gives soft, supple, full hand to cotton, linen, 
silk, wool, acetate, spun rayon and mixed fabrics. 


@ Now you can get all the time- 
and money-saving advantages of 
regular LUPOMIN—supple hand 
... odorless, uniform, laundry- 
proof finish... bright print col- 
ors—without special treatment 


of the bath! 


LUPOMIN Q is a cation active 
softening agent available in 
quick-dissolving paste form. It 
is equally effective in an acid, 
neutral or alkaline bath, and 


mixes with gelatins, gums, 
starches or dextrines. LUPOMIN 
Q can be used with alkaline- 
earth salts without the usual 
acidifying with acetic acid. The 
elimination of this special treat- 
ment effects savings in time and 


money. 


Send for a sample of LUPOMIN 
Q today. See how it will do many 
jobs that help you produce a per- 
fect finish—at lower cost. 








USE LUPOMIN Q TO INSURE: 


e Smooth, supple hand 

e Strong, lubricated yarn 

e Drapy fabrics 

e Odorless finish 

e Bright shades and print colors 
e Fast colored discharges 

e No bronzing of sulphur colors 
e No bleeding or crocking 


e No mark-off on wet-pressing 
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You Can Get Not 1 but 5 Forms of Control in the 
NEW TAYLOR FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 


HE NEW Taylor Fulscope Control- 

ler is unique. It can grow in your 
plant. It can grow as your processing 
needs grow. At first your processing 
needs may be simple, so you install the 
simplest form of the new Fulscope. As 
time goes on, perhaps your production 
expands, and your processing operations 
become more demanding. You need a dif- 
ferent controller. What to do? Buy 
another instrument? You don’t need to! 
Another unit assembly may be added 
to or substituted in your basic Fulscope 
Controller. That converts it into the con- 
troller your progressing needs require. 
You see, merely by adding or substitut- 
ing such unit assemblies in the drilled 
and tapped Fulscope cases, it’s possible 
to expand the Fulscope Controller to 


give all types of process control —from 
simple fixed high sensitivity, through ad- 
justable sensitivity, adjustable sensitivity 
with automatic reset, to adjustable sensitiv- 
ity with Pre-Act, (Taylor’s amazing new 
control effect based on rate of control- 
point deviation) and adjustable sensitivity 
with automatic reset and Pre-Act, the ulti- 
mate in process control, You may never 
need such advanced control, but Taylor 
has it if you want it. The new Taylor 
Fulscope Controller is industry’s 5-in-1 
controller for all kinds of process control. 

There’s a national need today for this 
astonishingly versatile, adaptable Ful- 
scope Controller. Industry’s biggest job 
is helping America prepare fast. You 
must be prepared to produce top quality 
at top speed. With this new Taylor Ful- 


scope Controller in your plant, you are 


prepared. No other process controller is 
so completely new—none has been so 
completely redesigned (not just tinkered 
with) —no other is so easily adaptable to 
growing, changing processing needs. 
Your own preparedness program can well 
begin with the new Taylor Fulscope 
Controller. 

Ask the Taylor man what the 5-in-1 
features of the new Fulscope mean spe- 
cifically to you. Find out about the re- 
cording and indicating types—for tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, and liquid level. 
Learn about the new Taylor Recorder, 
twin of the Taylor Fulscope Controller. 
Now—from Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. 











Not 1, but all these 5 Forms of Control Available 
in the NEW TAYLOR FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 
Fixed High Sensitivity— Adjustable Sensitivity—Adjust- 
able Sensitivity with Automatic Reset (in same case)— 
Adjustable Sensitivity with Taylor’s unique Pre-Acteffect 
\ Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset and Pre-Act 
All Fulscope Controller cases are drilled and tap~ed to permit 
adding or substituting different forms of control—easily, right in the field! 


BE PREPAR*D with TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 





g a 











indicating # Recording Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 








.- 


and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS | 
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FOLLOW THE EMMONS 


CURVE OF CONFIDENCE 





Note the ever increasing number of mills buying every step, giving a final examination before attaching 
Emmons Certified Steel Heddles! Consider the reason: the “Inspected and Approved” seal. Then a famous 
consistently good performance, based upon rigid quality outside Testing Laboratory buys samples in the open 
contro/ in manufacture. market and tests them for durability, corrosion-resist- 

From choice of metal to the extra operations which ance, and smoothness of eye. Here’s a basis for buying 
Streamline the heddle eye, Emmons inspectors watch that you, too, can rely on! 








| 


The increasing number of mills 
using Emmons Certified Steel Hed- 



































































































































dles since 1934 creates the ever- i939 
rising curve of confidence”’ in this UP 27% 
Emmons product. 
& 1936 
| UP 31% 
1937 
UP 24% 
1936 
ae UP 5% 
U % 
1934 
pists , milime® in This Inspected and Approved Seal builds confi- 
racticn dence for all E ducts, inclad! 
rvice PY your St nem ence for all Emmons products, including 
™ on: a . Multiple Air Space’”’ Reeds 
ats jortes 7 
c1ifto” tg 2036, — - “Chafeless Cord” Cotton Harness 
O 
sa sarlotte - ori Box 587) ats Heddle Frames. 
peli Littles \. 5440. ) ariants -— 
rime sc is: B - Get the most from your loom harness sms) Shae) / 
Ss . . . . ~y 
arthur Pagan = 136 sepac®s 2 equipment! This free booklet is filled e = / 
yore praley: B™ ‘ - with money-saving hints for your a / 
1sO0 
rel 179. ior: 1 rd 76060 mill. Write for it today! aaa 
WS. TO, TO ng sa 
yor snciu cke 
Ww 4 LO 
en mons P ody eddies: are mons 
hm 2es of fla 4 ariant@ Charlotte: 
on ch riot a ractures 
in " 
eeds 3" 
” LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. .... . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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THE LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
OF TEXTILE EQUIPMENT .. . 


14tb 


will display standard and improved in- 
stallations, machinery, accessories, 
building, operating and office supplies, 
primary and fabricating materials, and 
parts at the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


* MARCH 31 to APRIL 5, 1941 > 
TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The exhibits will answer any production 
question for manufacturers of yarn and 
cloth made of cotton, rayon, silk, and 
wool. 


To meet competition successfully textile 
plants must continuously make replace- 
ments and improve equipment. It is es- 
sential to the prosperity of any mill that 
representatives of its financial and oper- 
ating personnel attend the Exposition. 


Executives and Department Heads who 


.do not receive tickets may obtain them 


upon request. 








Our rooms Committee 


NOTE: Wile Exposition is exclusively will see to it that all who 
for the textile industry. Due to the attend the Exposition 


large attendance and crowded aisles, will be able to obtain 
it is regretted that children under six- comfortable quarters. 
teen years of age cannot be admitted. Address letters to Tex- 


tile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 
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Incorporates the Automatic Meter-Unit 
Type Lubricating System which apportions 
and delivers just the correct amount of 
filtered oil to each individual bearing 
according to its size, speed and load. 





Designed to INCREASE PRODUCTION— 
SIMPLIFY OPERATION—REDUCE UPKEEP , i 5 
COSTS — PROLONG MACHINE LIFE. mer orcehmnscme re 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet No. 886 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N°? cotton mill is really modern 
unless its opening, blending, 
cleaning and picking departments 
are as fully modernized as the needs 


of high speed and long draft equip- 
ment demand. 


Money spent for modernizing machinery 
beyond the picker room can never earn its 
full return unless the preparation of the 
cotton is right so that the laps on the cards 
are clean and uniform. 


Money spent for good blending, cleaning 
and picking equipment probably pays better 
returns for the amount expended than any 
other invested in a modernization program. 


We have specialized in opening and picking 
room equipment for years and can certain- 
ly help to make your picking and opening 
departments better if they are not now as 
good as you could wish them to be. 


AldricH Machink 


ee Work Ssouth ewan ee 
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Let “DECERESOL Help You Increase 
Your Plant Production Capacity —Profitably 


Hundreds of mills are saving time, effort and money in 
many processes in which wetting, emulsifying and dis- 
persing are a part—through the use of DECERESOL 
—the most powerful wetting agent available. 
Following are some of the steps in which it meets the 
increasing demand for speed and efhciency in textile 


production: 


Wetting out grey cotton piece goods 
In mixing liquid soaps with strong detergency 
Wetting out goods prior to sanforizing 


Adding to dyebath to increase penetration 


Preparing raw cotton stock for dyeing 

As a dispersing agent 1n dissolving dyestuffs 
De-oiling or de-gumming raw cotton stock 

In treatment of water prior to addition of dry starch 
In “brown souring’’ for better penetration 

In the oxidation of vat prints 


The desizing of rayon or acetate piece goods 


These are but a few of the more than thirty ways in 
which DECERESOL can help you speed up and mod- 
ernize your processes proftably. Write for full informa- 


tion on DECERESOL. 


*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid &% Chemical Corporation applied to wetting agents of its own manufacture. 


American Cyyanamid 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


3 0 ROCKEFELLER 


PLAZA . N E W YORK, N . ; 








DISTRICT OFFICES: 822 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. ; 600 
South Delaware Avenue, Cor. South Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; Azusa, Cal. 























1. ADJUSTABLE VOLTAGE this type of range 


drive provides a wide speed range, and is giving 
excellent performance. Commonly it provides speed 
ranges of 8 to 1, and in special arrangement, up to 20 
to 1. Speed changes with this drive are effected through 
varying the d-c voltage applied to the armatures. 
Speed of the range is controlled from one rheostat,. 
Supplementary rheostats are used to synchronize the 
motors at the follower units. Equipment for this drive 
includes motors for driving the units, a motor-gener- 
ator set, a source of constant-voltage direct current 
for excitation, and the various necessary and 
related control devices. 





























i cea 77 


Five-unit adjustable-voltage range drive, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N.C 






Entering-end of a six-unit adjustable-voltage range 
drive, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. S Uj 0 4 [ i ES A [ [ . 0 J a 


7 four kinds of range drive whether a-c or d-c | 


provide all these advantages: 
—Speed adjustable to the variety of goods. 





























—All motors in the range synchronized to operate 
| . | wae | | : over desired speed range. 

ie ) 4 Ding + te he ae 3 —Control by means of convenien tly located push- 

7 : , | | | button stations. 

—Individual units may be cut out of range, if desired. 
—Low threading speed. 
For further information on any of these drives, 
. inquire of the nearest General Electric Office, stating 
the operating requirements in your mill, or write : 


General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


3. CONSTANT VOLTAGE Where primary 


direct current is available, adjustable speed (shunt- 
field control) d-c motors are recommended. This 





drive is economical at speed ranges up to approxi- 
mately 5 to l. 
In addition to the motors, control equipment is 


necessary to synchronize the several units in range. 






oe 


As with the adjustable voltage system, the speed of 









all the motors can be controlled from one rheostat. 






Supplementary rheostats are used to synchronize the 






motors at the follower units. Armature resistance is 






used to obtain threading, or low, speed. 






q Iwo units of a six-unit range drive, constant-voltage type 
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2. BTA BRUSH-SHIFTING Where alternating 


current is the primary source, and where a speed 
range of not more than 4 to 1 is satisfactory, the 
adjustable-speed motor (Type BTA) drive is success- 
ful. This is a unique type of brush-shifting motor 
sold in this country by General Electric only. Control 
is simple, and the absence of conversion apparatus 
(such as motor-generators) makes it easy to regroup 
existing units for a different set-up. 

Wound-rotor motors are not recommended for range 
drives because of their limited speed range and series 


characteristics. 


* 
















Two units of a mercerizing range 
drive operated by Type BIA 


motors 


ge Drive 
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Turbine-electric drive 
of printing range 








POR 






_ @ Batcher and dry- 
. can motor drives in 
range with unit pic- 
tured above 
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Brush-shifting motor drive for leading 
unit in a range 


4, TURBINE-ELECTRIC Though relatively new 


to the textile industry, this form of range drive has 
proved successful in more than a year of operation in 
two different installations. 

It is desirable where there already is a source of 90-lb 
or more process steam. Application of this system 
ordinarily does not exceed the existing steam require- 
ments of the process. 

Equipment comprises a geared turbine coupled to 
a low-speed a-c generator. By shaft extension, the 
generator drives the leading unit of the range as it 
generates electricity for the a-c motors driving the 
follower units of the range. 

Varying the speed of the turbine varies the speed of 
the generator and the lead unit; and since the gener- 
ator ‘‘feeds’”’ the follower motor units, they keep step 
in direct proportion. 

Starting, stopping, jogging are controlled easily by 
convenient push-button arrangement. Basic speed 
adjustment of the range is made by hand, or by 


remote control, of the turbine throttle. 
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TENTER FRAME 


Doubles Output of Cloth 


Increased Production Possible 
With “Fafnirized’’ Textile Machine 


Neat design, a solid, welded steel bed plate, an auto- 
matic weft straightening control with “electric eyes” 
—and Fafnir Ball Bearing units are among the features 
that enable this machine, made by Winsor & Jerauld, 
Providence, R. I., to achieve its high production record. 






Since exact tension of the cloth and evenness of motion 
are vital in guarding the uniform quality of the goods, 
this manufacturer chose anti-friction bearings for all 





important points of motion within the machine. Fafnir 


USED “BY THE DOZEN” ON 
MODERN TEXTILE MACHINES 1-2-3 installation and deep-groove, long-life bearing. 


The Fafnir Flange Cartridge offers unbeat- Another example of clean, oil-free operation, easy 
able advantages: (1) Flange is easily bolted to 


Flange Cartridge Units proved ideal because of their easy 


assembly and long-life performance brought to the tex- 


frame (2) Bearing is secured to shaft with 


finger-twist of Self-Locking Collar — no machin- tile industry by Fafnir Ball Bearing Units. Write for the 
ing, adapters, shoulders required (3) Self-align- Textile catalog. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 


ing, yet with deep races and large balls for 


longer life (4) Grease lubrication ame” Britain, Connecticut. Branch Offices: Atlanta a 
\ Birmingham ... Boston... Charlotte . . . Dallas. 


FAFNIR ZZ Zsa 


THE BALANCED LINE > MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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Paint away gloom with SAVE-LITE! 


Frankly, we're exaggerating. Few 
plants are so gloomy that a girl 
wouldn't notice her own cousin. 
But many workers do strain their 
eyes, make mistakes and tire 
quickly—all for want of a high 
light-reflecting paint on walls and 
ceiling! 

For example, one Massachusetts 
plant raised their floor-level light 
by 125% with one coat of super- 
white Save-Lite. An Ohio factory 
increased lighting levels from 6 to 


fp. Cd a 
- AINT 


wag s00N 4° 
1H SAVE 


p THE 
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17 foot-candles with Save-Lite. 
Standard tests show that an un- 
painted brick wall gives a reading 
of one foot-candle, a gray wall 4 
foot-candles, and a Save-Lite- 
painted wall 22’ foot-candles. For 
Save-Lite actually reflects more 
light than many silvered mirrors! 


Think what this new brightness 
would mean in your plant —in 
more and better work, 
fewer errors, less eye- 
fatigue, better house- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SAVE-LITE 
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keeping and all-around cheerful- 
ness. And this new brightness is 
yours with no change in lighting 
fixtures or load...is yours at a 
cost little higher than a cheap, 
slap-dash paint job! 

Get the facts on Save-Lite—made 
only by Sherwin-Williams. When 
you see how it transforms your 
plant, you'll say, “Why didn't we 
do this years ago!’ Send coupon 
to Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and all principal cities. 
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A STRANGE COUNTRY — 


BEWILDERED! No wonder: Signs, labels, brands are essential guide posts to 
American life. Wise merchandisers of hosiery, underwear, gloves, hats, cot- 
tons, silks, woolens are more and more removing confusion from consumer 
buying with informative marking. Kaumagraph products and methods give 
the all-inclusive means for Unmistakable Identification. Kaumagraph* Dry 
Transfers — attractive, economical; Prestomarks — fabric labels which need 
no sewing on; Embossed Seals — for the extra quality touch; Lithographed 
Labels, Box-wraps, Package Inserts—all sensibly designed for common- 
sense modern appeal. Send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man and 
learn the advantages of coordinating your product with identification the 
Kaumagraph way. 












DRY TRANSFERS | 











Identification Headquarters 


NAUMAGIUAT 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
“Kaumagraphs” are made only by 
Kaumagraph Company. 





16-22 E. 34th St., New York 


General Offices and Plant, Wilmington, Delaware: -Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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the Textile Industries 


OLL COVERINGS 


Cure the Winter Week-End “Yips” 


Textile mill men everywhere are dis- 
covering that even the worst cases of 
the winter week-end ‘“‘yips’”’ disappear 
completely when Dayco Tempered Roll 
Coverings take over. The executives of 
large and small mills have learned that 
after week-end shut-downs Daycos 
eliminate ends down jitters—reduce 
*““down”’ time and pay off with instan- 


taneous start-up and top-quality pro- 
duction. 

All-season Daycos take temperature 
changes or extremes in stride without 
flattening, distortion or grooving. And 
remember, Dayco Tempered Roll Cov- 
erings have been tested and proved 
under the rigorous service conditions 


of the nation’s leading textile mills to. 
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r Because 
| was a Picklepuss 


cured me of 
the Week-End “Yips” 


serve longer, give greater finished 
yarn production, assure high 
standard uniform yarn, and cost-less- 
per-month-of-use. 

Get going—and keep going every day 
of every month with Dayco Tempered 
Roll Coverings—the one standard of 
year-round efficiency by which all 
others must be judged. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . . Greenville, $. C. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





We want to thank our 
many friends and customers for the 
nice business given us during 1940, 


making this the largest year in the 





history of our business. « « « 


We hope the New Year 
will be a Happy and Prosperous 


one for you. sc —. * a... 2 -@ 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH GAROLINA 


Builders of complete warping machinery, and sizing 
machinery for cotton, filament rayon and spun rayon. 





























RID OF THAT YES, A RELIANCE V*S 


“some aN? fll DRIVE WILL DO IT 
“a> 8 8=s ee 
O 


ADVANTAGES 








AN ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 


FOR A-C CIRCUITS 
Speed Ranges up fo 16 to 1 — Sizes 1 to 30 hp. 





HE VxS way shortens the distance from power to work. 

It’s the direct way, eliminating intermediate speed-chang- 
ing devices, clutches, gear trains, a multiplicity of handles and 
knobs. It makes full use of the electric motor as a simple speed- 
changing device as well as a power unit (1). 


From one handle in a convenient spot speeds are changed | FF we : i... 7 
smoothly over ranges up to 16 to 1 while the machine is running. _ pee 
To stop, press a button; to start again, press another and the 
machine comes back to its previous speed (2). 








And here are more features that help step up production: quick 
stopping, reversing, safe speeds for threading and inching, 
ample starting torque with smooth acceleration. 





Using a proven principle of speed control, the Reliance V*S 
Drive now gives you these many advantages at a new low price. 
This is possible because of the packaged speed control unit 
(3) which is connected by three wires to a 3-phase a-c. power 
circuit. It takes little space and can be mounted anywhere. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 Ivanhoe Road . ° ° Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRMINGHAM © BOSTON «¢ BUFFALO * CHICAGO «¢ CINCINNATI © DETROIT ¢ GREENVILLE (S. C.) 
HOUSTON (TEX.) © LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND (ORE.) 
ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO © SYRACUSE (N. Y.) * AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES. CONVE NIENCE. WITHOUT LIMITATIONS 


The start-stop button and speed 











changer can be placed anywhere that 


you canrunawire. Grouped with other 


| control elements for the machine they 
| make centralized control complete. 


Get Bulletin 309 for details. 





AOI ct i ee ++ - ree '. 
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REDUCES 
LAMP PRICES! 





New savings for textile mills on amazing new 


G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


VERY day the story of G-E MAZDA Fluorescent 

lamps grows more amazing. So swift has been the 
acceptance of this new, cooler, high-efficiency light 
source—so wide-spread has become its use through- 
out the textile industry—so steady has been the develop- 
ment of new G-E manufacturing economies — that 
again General Electric announces lower prices. Again 
General Electric passes its savings along to you! 


Now fluorescent light costs less than ever before. 
You can use more of it—to help speed production, step 


up sales, cut errors. You can have “windows of day- 
light”” everywhere—better work with less eyestrain— 


daytime morale on the night shift! You can have the 


new higher levels of light needed to keep your business 
forging ahead—and have it at less cost than ever now. 


Ask your electric service company or G-E MAZDA 


lamp distributor to help you choose the fixture best 


suited to your needs. And be sure you get G-E MAZDA 
“F” lamps. They’re made to give maximum light for 
current consumed. Made to stay brighter longer! 








Before you buy any type of 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


ask yourself these questions: 


1 Are you getting a wide enough 
choice of fixtures so that your 
fluorescent lighting meets your 
INDIVIDUAL needs? 

2 Is the performance of the fix- 
tures and ballasts and starters 
certified for best lighting re- 





NEW LOW PRICES ON G-E MAZDA “F’ LAMPS 


15-watt T-8 (daylight or whitet) se ie ee. Oe NOW 85c 
20-watt T-12 (daylight or whitet) was $1.25 NOW $1.10 
30-watt T-8 (daylight or whites) was $1.25 NOW $1.10 
40-watt T-12 (daylight or whites ) was $1.90 NOW $1.60 
100-watt T-17 (daylight or whitet+) . was $3.75 NOW $3.50 


(recently introduced) 
Prices also reduced on colored G-E MAZDA “F”’ Lamps 
+ Standard white (3500° K) 


Jan. 1st, 1941 








sults by Electrical Testing Lab- 
oratories? 

3 Are you getting G-E MAZDA 
Fluorescent Lamps, which give 
all the efficiencies and econom- 
ies of MAZDA Research? 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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WHIPCORD 


have 8 Points that 
Protect Production 


You want no interruptions to 
output in this period of defense 
preparations. Part of continuous 
output is steady, dependable 
power delivered at the machine 
as nearly unfailingly as skill, 
construction and workmanship 
can make it. 


This is why Condor Whipcord 
V-Belts are finding a constantly 
greater demand. They are deliv- 
ering top performance and record 
service. The reasons are in the 8 
Points—more fully explained in 
a new data book. Send for it. 


8 Advantages 


Minimum Ultimate Stretch. 


Wide Margin of Effective 
Strength. 


PRODUCTS 2 3. Uniform Flexibility. 


£ Maximum Resistance to 
Compensated Belt Suction Hose P| Structural Breakdown. 


Conveyor ond Woter Hose ian ; 
Elevotor Belt ack + ae - Smooth Running. 
Chute Lining 


eee Belt seiseiiaa Mahe ba - Maximum Traction. 
-be 


Agricultural Belting aaa Blocks } . High Resistance to Side Wear. 
porn Molded Rubber ant Correct Lateral Reenforce- 

Ci ose Goods 

| ment. 

Contractor Hose Rubber Lined Tanks | 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered 
Hydraulic Hose Rolls 
Oil and Gasoline 

Hose 
Sond Blast Hose Abrasive Wheels 


Steam Hose Bowling Balls 


OR Be 


PUNT Caen 11:17: a licen Thaciie). 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Inc. 
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not merely 
“washable... 








but 
commercially 
launderable 














TECA BLE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


first laundry-approved spun rayon fabrics 


AUNDERED THREE TIMES, not by gentle home methods, but by the powerful machines of the 
L commercial laundry. This is the severe triple-test which a fabric must pass to earn the “‘laundry- 
approved” label of the American Institute of Laundering. It is not surprising that blends containing 
Teca, Eastman crimped acetate rayon, are the first spun rayon fabrics to pass this test. Because Teca 
is a fiber that undergoes little or no change when wet, laundry-approved Teca Blends are fabrics with 
spun-in stability, built-in resistance to shrinking or stretching . . . Men’s and 
women’s garments of launderable TECA BLENDS, made to approved specifi- 
cations, will be entitled to this label, guaranteeing their acceptance for launder- 
ing by any of the 2,200 laundries comprising the Institute membership. For 
further information about TECA BLENDS, consult... 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, inc, 10 East 40TH Sr,, N. Y. C. 


Sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corp., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 





*EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 














“Yes Sir! Texrope Vari-Pitch 
Drives Are Doing a Big Job for Us 
... Saving Us Time and Money 
by Letting Us Operate Our Spin- 
ning Frames at Exactly the Right 
Speed at All Times!” 


“YOU'LL BE amazed to know how 
many problems we licked by chang- 
ing over the transmission on our 
spinning frames to the new Texrope 
Vari-Pitch variable speed drives. 


“To change speeds we formerly 
had to take off a constant pitch sheave 
on the motor and replace it with a 
larger or smaller diameter sheave for 
the approximate speed we wanted. 


That took from 30 minutes to an 





Vari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 
Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves e Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
Texsteel Sheaves e 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e Para- 


line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 


OUR SPINNING FRAMES 


Tn / 
, 


j 

. 

g 
nt 





hour and a half of wasted time! 

“Now, with our new Texrope Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves, we change speeds in- 
stantaneously ... without production 
delay. Not only that — we get the 
exact speed we want ... not an ap- 
proximate speed. 

“And in breaking-in new frames, 
too, the Vari-Pitch sheaves permit 
slower breaking-in speeds . . . an im- 
portant factor in long life for the 
frames. 

“That’s why I’m proud to say ~— 
‘I started something when I sug- 
gested variable speeds on our spin- 
ning frames!” 


Use Variable Speeds 
for Greater Profits! 


If your spinning frames are still run- 





rm 





IN THIS TEXTILE MILL, MORE THAN 


fifty Texrope Vari-Pitch Drives are pro 


viding instantaneous speed changes on the 
spinning frames . . . with a speed vari- 
ation range of approximately 25%! These 
variable speed transmission units, com- 
bined with special 10 hp Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors, assure modern flex- 
ible performance to answer all textile 


Operating conditions. 











ning on a fixed-speed basis... go 
modern! Get the advantages of vari- 
able speeds where and when you 


need them! 


For complete information on 
Texrope Vari-Pitch Drives and Vari- 
Pitch Speed Changers 
nearest Texrope representative .. . 
or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


call the 


A 1264 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WMILWAUKEE-WISCONSIN 


© 
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Better Setup... 


























Set "“Unbrako" Self-Lockers up with no more than 
ordinary effort and the ingenious knurled points dig 
in to provide a real, honest-to-gosh grip. 


For, once in place, “Unbrako" Self-Lockers can't rat- 
tle loose no matter how severe the unwinding tend- 
ency. Yet they're easily adjusted or removed and 
they can be used over and over again with equal 
effectiveness. 


Contrast this unfailing Knurled "Unbrako" protection 
with the uncertain performance of ordinary set 
screws which need a lot of maintenance attention, 
and are sometimes the cause of costly breakdowns 
and delays because of their failure to hold. 


Small wonder that maintenance men in some of the 
largest and best known mills in the country have 
standardized on “Unbrako". 


What about your own set-up? If you're not already 
using them, "Unbrako" Self-Lockers can save a lot of 
trouble and expense for you too. Details? 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PERNA. sox BB2 
—— snancues 


BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPCLIS - CHICAGO = ST. LOWIS + SAN FRONCISCO 





Req. U.S.Pat. Office. 
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“WE SCRAPPED OUR OLD DRYERS 


and purchased 18 New Proctor 
















Package Yarn Dryers which 
not only reduce drying time 
to a minimum but also put | 


the yarn in the best possible 





condition.’’ 






Mr. W. A. Traver, Vice President 
and General Manager of all 
Franklin Process Company plants. 





Battery of New Proctor Package | 
Yarn Dryers installed at the Phila- 
delphia, Pa. plant of Franklin 


Process Company. 











W.A. Traver, Vice President and General 
Manager of all the Franklin Process Company 
plants says... 


“As you know, the policy of our company 
has been constantly to improve the quality of 
our work; and, at the same time, to give our 
customers quick service. 


“This has necessitated, in addition to a great 
deal of other equipment, the purchase of dry- 
ers that not only reduced the drying time to a 
minimum but also put the yarn in the best pos- 
sible condition, which we have found in your 
PROCTOR Package Yarn Dryers. 


PROCTOR 


The air reversing mechanism and close con- 


trol of temperature and humidity secured in 
your machines has justified us in scrapping a 
great many older dryers and replacing them 
with your new machine. 


“In fact, the best testimonial we can give you 
is that, from 1936 to the present time, we have 
either installed or on order a total of eighteen 
of your large-size dryers divided up among our 
various plants; and we are very glad to recom- 
mend these machines most highly for the dry- 


ing of package yarn.” 


Package Yan 
PROCICR & SCHWARTZ PHILADELPHIR 





*Send for Bulletin 40 
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Change to U. S. RING TRAVELERS 





























Left and above — Bowen — Patented — Bevel 
Edge — The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge fea- 
ture of U. S. Ring Travelers produces ideally 
smooth, even yarn. There are no angular edges 
to flatten the end. There are no split ends in 
throwing rayon and silks—no fly waste in the 
spinning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, 
asbestos, kindred fibres. Made and stocked in 
all sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts 
of yarns. 





Above—Bowen Patented Vertical Offset Trav- 
eler—After exhaustive tests under actual run- 
ning conditions, the Bowen Patented Vertical 
Offset Traveler has proved its worth in the 
twisting of cords and plys. Based on the true 
mechanical principle of taking a diagonal posi- 
tion with relation to the ring, presenting a 
bearing surface over the full width of the 
Traveler. This design prevents gripping or 
binding—-gives an even tension—an evener 
rounded product—longer life to the traveler. 
Send for samples and prices. 


Left — High — Ne-Bow — Patented Vertical 
Ring Traveler—Developed to meet the particu- 
lar needs of the silk and rayon trade in the 
process of throwing, due to the recent adop- 
tion of the vertical ring, particularly of the 
lubricating type. 


By eliminating the pivoting action of the trav- 
eler, the traveler is at all times kept in close 
contact with the groove or device for lubricat- 
ing the ring and assists in drawing therefrom 
the lubricant, distributing the same evenly over 
the entire inner surface of the ring; promoting a 
longer life to the traveler and a more even twist. 














and Save Money-- 


Get smooth, trouble-free spinning from U. S. 
Ring Travelers. Made from carefully selected, 
pre-tested material. Metal alloys RIGHT. UA. S. 
Ring Travelers cut spinning costs and increase 
general efficiency. They stay on the job longer. 
Don't experiment — Standardize on U. S. Ring 
Travelers and save money. 
















This sealed 
Metal Shipping 
Container pro- 
tects you. On 
a par with the 
high quality of 
U. 8S. products 
is the care we 
take to see 
that they reach 
you in perfect 
condition. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN.......... P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. O. 
pp 6 el) 6 eee P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD.......... P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
eee ey... SE cs 60.08 6+ 0s meee n pe P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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WHATEVER THE SERVICE SPECIFICATION 
| NATIONAL STANDS READY TO SERVE YOUR COLOR NEEDS 


National has a full range of stocks National Technical Service has 





to meet exacting government spec- unparalleled practical experience 

i ifications on uniform cloths, web- _ inthe preparation of color formulas 
bing, belting, blankets, denim and __ for all military fabrics to meet your 
every other military fabric. particular mill conditions. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON COLOR STOCKS, FORMULAS 
AND APPLICATION DATA WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON... . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO ... 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . « 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. SF Vas 4. 1e1ele? .. «oe. Jee Se 
CHICAGG.. ~s. 3 . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE. 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-2045. Front St mat Agere 2 KS iv 0m 2 1-14,114 1 ae TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., W. 








BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 





BEAM BARRELS 


Superior in Operation and Economy 


The beam barrels are made of a select grade of suit- 
able wood, thoroughly seasoned. Journals are made 
from a tough plow steel to increase the wearing life. 
Other QUALITY Products The wood grain is protected from moisture by a coat 
THE BACHMAN| of special sealer and lacquer. All barrels are ma- 


semana chined straight and true. 


; rollers. ‘‘Blow 
sear". vatened The beam heads are made of a high grade cast iron 
mits ineresso in| and are designed to reduce breakage. The pocket 
on oma and bore of head is machined to fit barrel snugly and 


squarely. 








GEARS... 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 


The loom beams run true. Their sturdy and rugged 
construction will give long and satisfactory service. 
ee ee OSS Our loom beams will help you to increase your weave 
— room efficiency. 


efficiency and 
durability. 














Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 
textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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® Make Your Kier-Boil- 
ing Formula More 


Efficient 


® /mprove Whiteness 
of Your Fabrics 
© Get Minimum Tensile 


Strength Loss 


® Secure Maximum 
A bsorbency 





Standard maintains complete laboratory equipment for Kier-Boiling Research, and can 
help develop the most effective procedure for your particular needs. This is a vital service 
for progressive textile manufacturers—a service that costs you nothing! Why not put your 


problem up to Standard? 4 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY 
ain General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. MARSEILLES, ILL. 
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MORE POWER 
TU YUU—IN 








This is more than a New Year’s wish to our friends in the 
textile industry. . . . The conservation of power—through 
the designing and installation of power-saving equipment for 
mechanical power transmission—is a service we've been 
rendering many of them since 1890. . . . May we serve you 


too during 1941—a year when every unit of power will be 


needed? 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA 


Rubber V -Belts Fiber and Metal Rock-Southern Reeves Variable 
Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Speed Transmissions 


Leather 
Belting 
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— YEARS AGO,on December IY, L910, 
a group of engineers and scientists gath- 
ered in a new, unusual plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. This was to be the first commercial pro- 


duction of aman-made textile fiberinthe U.S. 


| Finally, someone gave a signal. Machinery 
| sprang to life. And from the equipment there 
| began to issue slender flaments which were 
| led through a chemical solution, then col- 
| lected in the form of yarn. 
| A new American textile industry was born! 
The progress of America’s rayon industry 
in the thirty years that have passed since that 
first successful production in the Marcus 
Hook Plant of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion is now history. Rayon has marched 
steadily ahead as it has made possible new, 
more beautiful and more durable fabrics. lo- 


day, it employs 49,000 American men and 





THE MIRACLE OF 


-MARCUS HOOK 





women, and annually produces more than 300 
million pounds of yarn. An outstanding ex- 
ample of American achievement. 

From the first, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion has figured prominently in every majo! 
development. It pioneered many vital ad- 
vances for cost reduction, price reduction, 
and quality improvement. It established the 
Crown Quality Control Plan to assure con- 
sumers the quality they want in rayon mer- 
chandise. [t instituted the “Textile Unit,” a 
full-sized textile research plant, in order to 
better serve the industry. 

American Viscose Corporation is proud of 
its 30-year record of achievement. And now, 
embarking on its fourth decade, it pledges 
continuance of the progressive policies which 
have stimulated the growth of the American 


rayon industry. 





PLANTS IN... .™MARCUS HOOK, PA. 
PARKERSBURG, W.VA. ¢ NITRO, W.VA 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Lustre Fibres, Ltd., SELLING AGENTS, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, N.Y.. CHARLOTTE, N.C., PROVIDENCE, R.1., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


ROANOKE, VA. . LEWISTOWN, PA 
MEADVILLE, PA.* FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
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CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


PROGRESSIVE 
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PROCESSORS 





jib C 
WA 


Processors NAPENIZE* their canvas products to give them 
positive anti-mildew protection. 


When they NAPENIZE, the physical affinity of the chemical 
compound for the cloth assures a more permanent protection 
than has been possible before and, consequently, far longer 
life for the treated product. No waterproofing is required to 
retain the effectiveness of the treatment during exposure to 
the elements. 


Progressive processors have been quick to take advantage 
of NAPENIZE, the new anti-mildew treatment. It is easy to 
buy, low in cost and assures customer satisfaction because 
it provides more effective protection without loss of tensile 
strength. If you are not already familiar with this outstanding 
development in the processing field, wrife to Dow today for 
more complete information and specifications. Inquiries are 


welcomed. 
*Pat. applied for 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Resofve—to have low lubrication 


and maintenance costs—fewer 
operating interruptions during 
1941 by using STANDARD OIL 
LUBRICANTS... 
over half a centurys service 
to the textile industry, plus 


A record of 





new economies and improve- 
ments which result from 
lubrication research, make 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
outstanding! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPQRATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Davis and Furber Machine Company 


make card rolls of lightweight Aluminum 


Alloy tubing. 
important here. 
d from the machine quite 


and _ stripping: 


This lighter weight 1s €X- 
tremely because these 
rolls are remove 
frequently for cleaning 
Handling is made easier. 


Seamless Alcoa tubing is used for these 


card rolls. Though 
rigid, thereby preventing 


rolls are 
from springing away from the work under 


They stay set to 
erform well at high | 
curately balanced. | 


ng and other 


light in weight, the 
them 





pressure. gauge. These 


Aluminum rolls p 
speeds, for they are ac 


Data on Aluminum tub 
ontained im the book, 


Alloys.” De- 


i 


Alcoa products is c 


‘Alcoa Aluminum and its 


) 
4 signers and maintainers of textile ma- 
chinery will find this information very 


write ALUMINUM 


if Build- 


eo | valuable. For a COPY: 
eS America, 1939 Gt 


| ComPANY OF 
ie ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

















se ee 
DEFENSE COMES FIRST is Stoo ie 


eee eeds of the National Defense Pro- 





To meet the n 
s the normal demands of peace, a vast 


gram, plu 
our already greatly increased ee kee 


a expansion © if ‘ 

s being speeded. When the | 
| 
| 
| 








production capacity 1 
emergency ts past, there will be more Aluminum 
available than ever before. 

Meanwhile, if you can’t get all the Alumi- 
num you want when you want u, remember Le 
Aluminum is helping you by helping 10 meet 


the National emergency: 


¥ 
es 
em inn 
sin aie 
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... amd STALEY STARCHES 


Have ‘‘What It Takes’”’ 


% Long experience, modern laborato- 
ries, experienced personnel and watch- 
ful control are necessary to produce the 
right starch for each specific textile use 
—and keep it uniformly right in 


GRADE, and uniformly high in QUALI- 
TY. That's why Staley Starches "have 
what it takes". Depend upon Staley 
cooperation and service for your starch 


needs. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Decatur, Ill. 
Atlanta Philadelphia Dallas New York Spartanburg San Francisco Chicago Boston 
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nnouncin 


HENDERSON'S 
NEW REPAIR PARTS 


ATALOG 















EVERY mill that has used HENDERSON Tex- 

tile Repair Parts KNOWS they are tops in 

quality, accuracy and ability to stand up under 

"t the hardest use. The new Parts Catalog just 

HAMPTON, GA. issued will be of great value to textile mills as 
i 
i 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, 


Without obligation, send me your new Repair 
Parts Catalog. 


it has been compiled with a view towards ren- 
ering a more efficient and effective service to 





err re : he many users of HENDERSON Repair Parts. 
ad ada Vcc an aera Reales en takeetens t will be sent gladly on request, without obligea- 
STREET ©... 2... eee eee eeeeeeeseessss I tion. Use the coupon at left and secure your 
WE i RSS Se ee copy NOW. 
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61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Mr. Wassmann... 
these S5’s started up sweeter 
than any new looms I’ve 


ever had anything to do with’’ 


- FORD GRAHAM 2 
“gaece with Susquehanna —$or 10 years General W@ 
Foxeman.and Ass’t Supt. of Schwarzenbach's Juniag 


Looking at it from all angles... 


New C & K 
S5 Rayon Looms 


prove sound investments for 


SCHWARZENBACH HUBER 


After a year’s test of two looms a battery of new SS, 
high speed, Rayon Looms is going into a new weave 
room at the Juniata Mill. This is clear evidence of 


Schwarzenbach Huber’s firm belief in a systematic 


modernization program. And as Vice-president 
Glaesel writes: ‘’The S3 shuttle changers are operat- 
ing splendidly, but we expect even greater things from 
these new S5’s.”’ 


Schwarzenbach Huber bought their first Crompton 


looms in 1895 and since then—in forty-five years—have 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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( ‘‘Yes, Ford, they are giving 


\ 


~“ 
_ 


/ us improved quality and 





increased production even 


b 


beyond our expectations’ 


* == GEORGE WASSMANN 
iD years wigs Schwarzenbach—long in chargee 


gioratory .* 5S years Superintendent 4¢% 


purchased over 4500 C&K looms. And now the S5 
is definitely a part of their plans for the future. 


In a measure, Schwarzenbach Huber has served you 
as a testing laboratory. Their experience will also be 
yours...if you will give us the opportunity to work out 
with you a simplified twelve-page Weave Room Survey, 
which we are ready to send you by return mail. So... 


Send for this Simple Evaluator of 
Comparative Loom Efficiencies: 


This book points out how and where to look for inefficient looms 
. . . asks questions that bring out valuable information . . . supplies 
check-sheets that produce vital facts. C & K does most of the 
work. . . in fact, we would like to go all the way through with 
you ... to a completed plan that will read- 

ily enable you to replace, each year, at i = 
least 10% of your least efficient looms. 1 


f 
| Bs 
Eig}, ' Question, 


hewn - @ ne 
Ron, 
rr, . 


- 
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The World’s Largest Denim Weave Shed 











Fe Ne ee 


A EO 


YC a ee 


TT 
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Has Adequate Humidification 


The largest denim weave shed in the world is that 
of the White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. makers of CONE deeptone DENIM. 

In this vast plant, as in other mills of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, adequate humidification is 
assured by installations of Amco No. 4 automatic 
Atomizers. Completely self-cleaning, both air and water 
nozzles, they supply a big volume of finely atomized 
spray without drip or feathering down. And Amco 


humidity controls provide fully automatic regulation, 


holding humidities closely to prescribed limits. 


- “99. Gee ewe - : 
| . 72 \\ aoe aw S23) 0m «TWaean 








_ 
- 





Le OSS ee ee 


Controlled Within Close Limits | 





In scores of similar important installations, Amco has 
proved the wisdom of the phrase: “Take your textile 
humidification problem to the textile humidification 
specialist!” American Moistening Co., Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. .... Boston. Mass. . . . . Charlotte. N. C. 








HUMIDIFICATION 
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Results 


/¥ BETTER RUNNING WORK 

Vv FEWER GOUTS OR BUNCHES 

V LESS ENDS-DOWN 

V SPINNERS HANDLE MORE SIDES 
¥ LOWER CLEANING COSTS 

Y¥ NO LOST PRODUTION 

V REDUCED MACHINE STOPPAGE 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 





254 page catalog sent 
on letterhead request. 
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, cleaning is no longer an experiment. 
For four years American MonoRail cleaners have proved 
that a swirling column of air removes lint effectively from 
spinning, winding, twisting or warping machines. The 
cyclonic action set up is carefully controlled and accurately 
directed so that roving is protected while air currents swirl 
around creel boards, bobbins and guides. 


American MonoRail cleaners also send a direct blast of 
air toward the ceiling to prevent accumulation of lint on 
overhead equipment. 


Such cleaning keeps machines producing full time... 
enables operatives to increase their output . . . reduces 
gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain these advan- 
tages at no obligation to you. Write for copy of book 
describing Automatic Cleaning and Overhead Handling 
in the Textile Industry. 
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Bagey or Slack Cloth on X-Model Loom 
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Grinding Card Flats 
Washboard Shuttles 
Loom Fixing Notes 


The Komet Machine (Article 2) 
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System for Knitters 

A Method of Turning Full-tashioned Welts 


Some Yarn Counts Used on Present-Day Machines 


Machine Operation on Three-Shift Basis 
Weight Test for Cost on Silk Hosiery 
Machine Adjustments to Run Nylon 
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Westinghouse 


“DE-ION”"’ LOOM SWITCH 


J-21093-A 





WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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(RE LLP) STAVE tht lit SHE Ol 


That's Why 247/42 Motors 


Reduce Maintenance Costs... 


Ball Bearings Are Permanently Sealed 

The lubricant is sealed in at the factory. No exter- 
nal lubrication is required. And that means over- 
greasing and the possible use of dirty or improper 
lubricant is eliminated. There is never any need for 
maintenance men to leave drops of grease or oil on 
the housing and provide a “home” for lint. There 
are no grease fittings or other projections on which 
lint might catch. And with sealed bearings, the 
housing is smooth and round... easy to wipe off. 


Me 


7 
oe 
J 


Unobstructed Passages Let Air Circulat 
Air passages are exceptionally large. The inner sur- 
face of the end brackets is sanded, filled and then 
finished slick and smooth with a special high-gloss, 
hard-drying enamel. There are no pockets or corners 
in the passages where lint can pile up. Lint goes in, 
through, and out. 

Windings, too, are finished smooth as glass with 
a special baked-on varnish, to prevent lint from 
sticking. 

Leading textile mills everywhere are using this 
Westinghouse Lint-free Motor. Hundreds have already 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-21116 


WwW Westinghouse Lint-Free 
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Note the large, unobstructed air passages and compact 
construction of the sealed ball bearings. Westinghouse 
engineers have taken full advantage of every construc- 
tion detail that would help to make this the cleanest 
running textile motor available. 


been installed. Results show better produc- | 
tion because maintenance is less. For com- | 
plete details on how you can use it in your 
mill, see your Westinghouse representative. 
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PRINTING COLORS 
Are The Answer 


IF YOUR PRINTS NEED APOLOGIES. IF YOUR PRINTS FAIL TO MEET FASTNESS REQUIREMENTS. IF YOUR 
PRINTER'S PROBLEMS ARE MULTIPLIED BY VARIOUS TYPES OF COLORS IN A SINGLE COMBINATION. 





CIBA BRILLIANT BLUE BS Double Paste 
CIBANONE NAVY BLUE RA Double Paste 
MIDLAND VAT BLUE R Double Paste 

VAT PRINTING NAVY RB Double Paste 
CIBANONE BLUE GCD Double Paste 

CIBA BRILLIANT RED 2GN Double Paste 
VAT PRINTING SCARLET GN Double Pas‘e 


CIBA YELLOW G EX. CONC. Paste 
CIBA VAT PASTES CIBANONE GOLDEN ORANGE 2R Double CIBA VAT PASTES 
are dispersed to insure Paste are dispersed to insure 
good running qualities, CIBA BLUE 2BDG Double Paste good running qualities, 
maximum color yie'd and CIBA RED 3BG Double Paste maximum color yield and 
sharp, smooth prints. CIBA BORDEAUX RB Double Paste sharp, smooth prints. 


CIBA PINK FF Paste 

CIBA ORANGE RP Paste 

CIBA BROWN G Double Paste New 
CIBANONE GREEN 3G CONC. Paste 
CIBA PRINTING BLACK A Paste New 
VAT PRINTING BLACK RL Paste 
CIBANONE BRILLIANT VIOLET 4RA Paste 


—_ ~ 


COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 25. STA. C NEW YORK GREENWICH & MORTON STS. 


Vat Dyes of... Sole Representatives of... 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 





CIBA 





PROVIDENCE BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CIBA CO., LTD., MONTREAL * PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Do Not Open Until 6939” 


Looking back over 1940, we can certainly 
give credit to one of our advertisers, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the most forward looking achieve- 
ment of the year in their Time Capsule, an 
800-pound “letter to the future’. This 
metal cylinder was buried in a 50-foot ‘Im- 
mortal Well” in front of the Westinghouse 
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Building at the New York World's Fair and 
started on a 5,000-year journey. Above of- 
ficials are tilting a heated cauldron to re- 
lease a special compound of pitch to seal 
the metal cylinder which will give people of 
6939 a picture of our day. Included in the 
cylinder were about 75 swatches of various 
textile materials and weaves of cloth, in- 
cluding asbestos, cotton, glass fabric, linen, 
rayon, rubber fabric, silk and wool swatch- 
es. 
* 

From Below the Equator 

Hugh M. Comer, just returned from a 
seven-week trip to South America, on which 
he visited mills in Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru, wrote to the editor 
of COTTON : 

“. - . those people down there like you 
a lot. They think there is nothing like you 
and your magazine, COTTON, which is their 
Bible.”’ 


“We have read with a good deal of in- 
terest the information (supplied in answer 
to a request) and appreciate...’ 

SAID E. HIJOS 


La Paz, Bolivia. 


“We take the liberty of forwarding on to 
you herewith a letter we have addressed to 
the makers of Obermaier dyeing machines 
a Gee Ge Sey ms se a ¥ 

J. B. LORZ 
Comp. Flacoa E. Tecelagem, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


From Manila 

“The undersigned is one of your recent 
subscribers who is deeply interested to 
come in contact with screen printing ma- 
chinery manufacturers. . .”’ 

FRANCISCO R. LOPEZ 

Philippine Dye-House, Inc., 
Manila, Philippines. 





AND 


COMING ISSUES—1941 


February — Annual Modernization 
and Maintenance Number. 


March—Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion Number. 


April—Knitting Show Number. 





Reminder 
A complete topical cross-index of the 
articles published in CoTron during 1940 


appeared as a supplement in the December 
issue. If you missed yours, look for it im- 
mediately under the front cover. Better re- 
trieve it before it gets away. 


* 
Add Orchids 


If you still have your December CoTTON, 
and we hope you have, turn back to page 3 


and re-read: “It is not so futile that we 
so live...’ Congratulations to Warner 
Chemical Co. and Jas. J. McMahon Inc. 
agency. 


¢ 
“Finishing Materials” 

“We have two copies of COTTON arriving 
regularly each month. .. We would greatly 
appreciate the opportunity to purchase two 
more copies of this valuable book [Finish- 
ing Materials] by Andrew Clark.” 

HENRY A. WHITEHEAD 
Standard Bleachery & Ptg. Co., 
Carlton Hill, N. J. 
¢ 


Need a Model? 


George B. Tobey, of the advertising de- 
partment of Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. had a number of inquiries as to 
the little boy who modeled overalls, under- 
wear, play suits, snow suits, pajamas and 
bathing suits in their advertisement on 
page 139 of May 1940 CoTToN. 

The attractive model was George B. 
Tobey, Jr., and he did so well that one of 
the popular ladies’ magazines has used him 
for a model since. 

. 
Correspondence Courses 

on Textile Chemistry 

“T have been approached by two of my 
employees as to whether or not a corres 
pondence course in textile chemistry can 
be obtained from any of the _ textile 
schools.”’ 

MILTON J. HOFFMAN 
The Alden Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 
(Textile schools to whom this inquiry was 


referred suggested the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


Blankets Named for Blanket 


“T recently saw in your magazine a 

statement that blankets were named after 

a Thomas Blanket of England. Have you 

any further information along this line?” 
W. W. RAWLINSON 

Supt. Blanket Division, 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., 

Biddeford, Maine 


(This brief item on page 59 of the March 
issue was taken from a book in the library 
of Texas Technological College, at Lubbock, 
Texas. ) 
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“Cotton” Helpful 


“T read most of the technical articles 
that appear in COTTON, and in most in- 
stances the information is very helpful to 
me.”’ 

HENRY D. BLAKE 
The Torrington Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


* 
“Joining FF Machines” 


“We read with a great deai of 
the article in your November issue by Cas 
well Clifton on ‘Some Methods Used in 
Joining Full-Fashioned Machines’.”’ 

WALDEMAR WALLNER 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. 


interest 


e 
No More July Issues 

+ . also do you have any extra copies 
of your July issue on spun rayon?’ 

G. B. SESSIONS 
Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

(The supply of copies of July 1940 Spun 
Rayon Issue has been exhausted by more re- 
quests for additional copies than for almost 
any other issue in ~ history.) 


On Sanforizing 

“T read with much interest the various 
answers on Sanforizing and yarn twist 
problems as discussed on page 56 of your 
November issue. . .”’ 

W. H. HARRISS 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


* 
Book on Underwear 
“Do you have a book on underwear— 


telling how it is knit and the different op- 
erations. .. ?” 
STEWART C. HAGGERTY 


Reading, Pa. 

(This reader was referred to the Under- 
wear Institute, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City.) 





Meet Cotton’s Staff (No. 12) 





VICE-PRESIDENT AT EASE 


Mr. W. 8S. Cushion, vice-president 
of ‘‘Cotton’’ with offices at 506 The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, must have all 
of his contracts for 1941 well in 
hand, judging from the satisfied look 
above. With a record of 35 years, 
most of it spent in the Central West 
‘‘Cush’’ is the dean of ‘‘Cotton’s’’ 
advertising salesmen, and has a long- 
er continuous record, we believe, than 
any other industrial publication sales- 
man in the country. 
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WE HAVE 44 ENDURO VATS: 


EACH SAVING US MONEY” 
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anes STEEL PRODU 
aNp TUBES DIVISION 


AWN STEEL DIVISION 


OMP ANY One by one, the old vats in this large dyehouse have been replaced with 
STEEL < modern vats lined with ENDURO* Stainless Steel ... and for the follow- 
ing sound, money-saving reasons! “Even after years ot service we find 
our ENDURO vats are still completely free from corrosion, and we expect 
them to stay that way,” says the Superintendent of this large shop. “We 
can clean the linings in just a few minutes... and switch from one color 
to another with just a simple ‘wash and wipe’. We get more work with 
fewer tanks, too, because we no longer need ‘part-time’ tanks for dark 
or light shades. And the actual dyeing results we get are far superior, 
for colors come bright and true; and rejected goods because of spotting 
and damage, is a thing of the past.” Let us send you all the facts on this 
cost-cutting installation, and suggest ways that you, too, can save money 
with equipment made from ENDURO Stainless Steel. Write Republic, 
Dept. CO, at Cleveland. 


... another large dyehouse replaces only with 


sve proved, money-saving ENDURO Stainless Steel 


UNION DR 
TRUSCON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 























THE DAILY PRESS recently carried an account of 

an electrician testifying before a Congressional 
committee to the effect that a labor union was demand- 
ing a membership fee of $300 before he could go to 
work on a national defense project near Washington. 
According to this dispatch some of the Congressmen 
and certain other eminent citizens of the Capital de- 
clared that there must be some racketeering going on 
somewhere if national defense projects were being held 
up while jobless electricians with $300 in cash could 
be found to work on these jobs. Some of the testi- 
mony taken was to the effect that this $300 initiation 
fee had been in force for a long time in the electri- 
cian’s union and had been adopted as a “stabilization” 
measure. That is, it stabilized the number of electri- 
cians who were available on union jobs and enabled 
them to charge whatever they thought was a good 
idea to ask for their work. Owing to the shortage 
of unemployed electricians with $300, the ones who 
belonged to the select circle were getting $2 an hour 
for their services in Washington, and this was for a 
30-hour week and time and a half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays or holidays. 


Apparently, it is impossible to build a cantonment 
to house our newly drafted troops except with labor 
union members, and if the distinguished Congressmen 
who were investigating this affair are of the opinion 
that racketeering is going on, we would be very glad 
to supplement their findings with some of our own 
gathered from all over the Eastern United States. In 
fact COTTON has from time to time for several years 
spoken about the growing power of rackets in labor 
unions in the United States, and it now seems that 
these are reaching their full flower and the very acme 
of their perfection in the National Defense Program. 

Not all of the unions demand a $300 initiation fee, 
but in some places the thing is done on the Woolworth 
or Sears Roebuck principle of doing a big business at 
lower prices, and at some of these army camps the 
fee is said to be as low as $40, while the average for 
all of the camps we have checked up will run around 


$75. 


THE FIRST CONSTRUCTION on each camp seems to be 
the labor union toll gate, which apparently is erected 
with the full approval of the Federal Government and 
its authorized officials in charge of the supervision of 
construction. To pass this toll gate does not actually 
require, in most cases, the possession of the $300 de- 


Is This Unity in Defense”? 
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manded by the electrician’s union or the bargain rates 
of $50 to $75, but only takes a reasonable down pay- 
ment with notes for the balance. It is not clear why 
permission should be granted to any organization thus 
to levy tribute from the people who are going to work 
on these camps. If construction is begun on a project 
of this sort and the people who are working on it want 
to organize a union and voluntarily agree to kick in 
$75 each, then certainly nobody could find fault with 
their doing so, but according to all of the information 
we have’ been able to collect, there is no alternative. 
If you want to work you have to join the union, and if 
you want to join the union you have to lay down cash 
on the barrel head before you can go to work. 

While this seems to be a generally accepted prac- 
tice in vogue in all of the army defense construction 
projects, it would hardly seem that the Congressional 
committee had exaggerated in referring to this prac- 
tice as racketeering. If it isn’t racketeering, then we 
need a fresh definition of that term. 

Also, there are some other phases of this operation 
that would seem to prove the charge that rackets are 
being promoted at all of these camp projects. It has 
been claimed with monotonous regularity by workmen 
who have been engaged on these camps that all any- 
body needs to get a job is the down payment for the 
initiation fee. It is not necessary to know how to be 
a carpenter to join the carpenter’s union, or to be a 
painter to join the painter’s union. It is only neces- 
sary to want to work and to be willing to join in order 
to be permitted to work, and of course the minor item 
of $25 in cash in order to join. It further appears 
from the testimony of these men who have worked on 
such jobs that after they have got their initiation fees 
paid up, it is suddenly discovered that they are not 
really carpenters or painters, but are just phonies who 
imposed on the union officials and improperly ob- 
tained work at crafts about which they knew absolute- 
ly nothing, and consequently firing is just what they 
deserve. So far, no workman has been found who 
was given his $75 fee back as a result of this error. 
Presumably, this fee is kept as a punitive measure 
to discourage fleecing the Government. Further testi- 
mony discloses the fact however that a man who has 
thus been kicked out of the carpenter’s union, or 
painter’s union, is not barred from joining as many 
more unions as he is willing to help out with $75. 

There was front page article in the Atlanta Jour- 
nal recently containing a letter from one of these dis- 
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illusioned patriots who had been through the mill. We 
quote his own description of the situation at one of 
these defense projects, because he has explained 
graphically just what happens, and we do not think 
we could improve on his description: 

“The union demands $40 to join, $10 down and 
$2 per working day for 15 days to make the $40, and 
anybody can join. All you have to say is that you 
are a carpenter. You work 15 days and the boss lays 
you off, a new man comes in your place. He has paid 
his $10 down and will pay $2 per day till his 15 days 
are up, then he gets laid off. A continual stream is 
coming and going all the time. 

“A union carpenter with a card can’t get recogni- 
tion. He is told that everything is filled up.” 

Some of these unions are not as indifferent to the 
needs of a union carpenter as this gentleman describes. 
If a union carpenter with a card turns up he is readily 
permitted to go to work, upon the payment of a trans- 
fer fee which is only a trifling $40 or $75 as the needs 
of the occasion require. 


CONSIDERABLE COMPLAINT has been voiced by the 
managements of a number of textile mills all over the 
United States reporting the loss of employees who 
have been tempted to these cantonment projects by the 
offer of high wages to work at trades about which 
they know nothing. One grievous complaint was 
turned in by the manager of a cotton mill who re- 
marked with some bitterness that his plant was al- 
most entirely on Government orders at prices which 
the Government had set, and at which prices he was 
able to pay his help a certain wage and just about 
break even on his costs, and yet at the same time some 
of his employees had gone to Ft. McClellan and by the 
mere formality of paying $25 to a labor union, they 
were certified for work at crafts which none of them 
had ever practiced and about which they were entirely 
ignorant, and were paid wages from four to six times 
the wages the mill was able to pay at the prices the 
Government was willing to offer for its cloth. This 
mill manager thought that it was unfair and unrea- 
sonable to let a good spinner or good weaver who never 
did a lick of work in his life as a carpenter or painter 
be paid four to six times as much as an alleged car- 
penter or painter on a Government job, as he could 
make at his trade, simply that somebody could collect 
$75 from him in dues. 

This mill manager further stated that after he had 
lost some of his help in this manner these people be- 
gan coming back and wanting their old jobs. They 
confirmed the claim of the carpenter previously quot- 
ed that your job only lasted as long as it took to pay 
up your initiation fee, provided of course there were 
other applicants for work. With common laborers 
making $100 to $125 a week on these camp jobs, it 
seems that there is never any shortage of applicants, 
and of course there is always the possibility of some 
clever lad growing a moustache or otherwise disguis- 
ing himself and getting back in by joining up under 
another name. 


IF THESE Congressmen who think this is a racket 
would take a little time off while Congress is not busy 
and run around the country checking up on what is 
going on at these camps, they would probably be sur- 
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prised. Some of these boys seem to have invented 
some highly modern improvements in the art of pick- 
ing up loose change, and workmen who have left Ft. 
McClellan have claimed that they had to pay $2 a day 
shakedown to business agents of the union in order 
to hold their jobs, while at Ft. Benning the claim was 
made that this shakedown was more fairly assessed on 
the basis of 10 per cent of the wages instead of the 
unfair arrangement of $2 a day flat rate. 

Just who collected the $2 a day or the 10 per cent 
of the wages was not perfectly clear, and of course 
there was no way of telling whether this money ever 
got into the union treasury or was considered a pri- 
vate perquisite of the business agent. 


MANY PEOPLE wonder how it can be possible that 
such a motley aggregation of reliefers, common lab- 
orers and semi-skilled workers can be paid such as- 
tronomical wages for pretending to do work that they 
are not qualified to do. This comes about through a 
piece of legislation providing that on Government 
work prevailing wages in the community shall be paid. 
The joker is that the Government authorities do not 
actually attempt to find out what prevailing wages are, 
and “prevailing wages” is a phrase which simply 
means that these are whatever the local labor union 
says they are. Camps are being put up at Anniston, 
Selma, Hattiesburg and other medium-sized southern 
cities where true prevailing wages for the class of la- 
bor employed on these camps will be from one-fourth 
to one-eighth what the Government is paying. In most 
small towns or medium-sized cities, labor unions are 
either non-existent or so negligible in influence that 
they are unable to impose fancy wages on people who 
simply can’t afford to pay them. In some instances 
where camps are being constructed there has appar- 
ently been no local labor union whatever, but immedi- 
ately some outside locals have moved in and estab- 
lished one and fixed a union scale, which is nothing 
but a guess at how much they can gouge out of the 
Federal Treasury for workmen who can’t earn such 
wages and don’t deserve them, but can afford to pay 
fat initiation fees and juicy tribute out of their inflat- 
ed pay. If real prevailing wages were paid on these 
projects, the payroll would probably be less than one- 
fourth what it actually is. 

The shameful way in which these defense jobs 
have been racketized is naturally having a demoraliz- 
ing influence all through industry. A tractor sales- 
man was recently complaining that his firm had 
opened up an apprentice school for training mechanics 
and had recently lost a large group of graduates to an 
aircraft company by promise of more money than the 
tractor company was willing to pay. After leaving 
the tractor company, where they had obtained the free 
training, these freshly-fledged mechanics proceeded to 
go on strike at the aircraft company for a further in- 
crease in pay. 

Several cotton mill managers have told about diffi- 
culties with some of their employees who had no in- 
tention of giving up their jobs, but felt that if alleged 
carpenters and painters were making $100 to $150 a 
week on these defense projects, the management ought 
to boost their pay just on general principles. 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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Recep Marks 


The author of this article comments on the causes of reed marks and 
offers some very helpful suggestions as to how they may be corrected 


By James A. Ward 


ARKWRIGHT invented the power loom in 1785, and 

ever since the manufacturing fault generally 
termed “reed marks” keeps coming to the surface to 
plague the manufacturer. No one would be foolish 
enough to contend that the reed doesn’t make marks; 
of course it will if the dents are not straight, uniform, 
and parallel. But to blame the reed for being the 
cause of what is termed “reed marks” in the woven 
fabric, is misplacing the blame. 

Most any kind of reed will be satisfactory for 
weaving fabrics if it is not damaged in any way. 

We are particularly interested in the problem of 
reedy cloth and how it may be remedied with ordi- 
nary equipment found in the average plant. It is as- 
sumed that the order is already in the looms and must 
be delivered on schedule—so the cloth construction 
cannot be altered; the warp has already been sized so 
special sizing materials cannot be used; softer filling 
would make no difference (in heavy goods such as 
ducks, a softer filling is easier beaten-up); and we 
assume there is not time to wait for reeds with special 
air space. The difficulty must be met at once and the 
problem solved with the ordinary equipment already 
at the plant. 

A soft warp, high humidity, and a reed with spe- 
cial air space may help some, but it is doubtful if 
combined these factors would account for even one 
per cent of the trouble being alleviated. We can 
therefore afford to eliminate these because their total 
contribution is just a trifle. 

Now, since 99 per cent of the reedy cloth is entire- 
ly due to the loom, the sensible and practical thing to 
do is to select the worst loom of a number running on 
this particular order and get busy: 

1. Let us take a look at the lease rods. (a) For 
position. The general practice is to keep these rods 
close behind the harness 
for two reasons—the con- 
venience of the weaver, and 
because they serve to keep 
the warp of the top shed 
tight while the shuttle is 
passing through. It will 
make a surprising differ- 
ence to the reed marks if 
these rods are kept well 
back from the harness. 

(b) Examine the lease 
rods for size. Sometimes 
thick heavy rods are used 
as these are considered 
better for opening. the 
warp sheet. On the other 
hand they may have been 





used for no particular purpose beyond keeping the 
warp straight. In fact, these rods are considered of 
little importance and receive little or no attention and 
are seldom changed. It will be discovered upon trial 
that even one thick rod will cause reed marks. 

(c) The lease itself should also be considered. in 
practice the warp ends from harness one and three 
are underneath the back rod and those from the sec- 
ond and fourth under the front rod. Sometimes bet- 
ter results are obtained by placing the warp ends from 
the first and second harness under the back rod and 
those from the third and fourth harness under the 
front. If neither of these two methods gives the de- 
sired result, there is a third, and that is to remove 
the lease rods altogether and substitute a pair of clip 
rods, tied together above and below the warp. These 
variations as applied to the lease rods, just because 
they vary from a general or standard practice, cannot 
be looked upon as guess-work or experiments. To the 
contrary, each is a standard for a special need, bor- 
rowed to help solve our present problem. No one, 
however theoretical or practical, can say which meth- 
od or standard will produce the desired result in a 
given fabric until it has been tried. And few would 
say it shouldn’t be tried, their own convictions not- 
withstanding. Such a refusal would hardly be in the 
interests of their employers. 


The Whiproll and the Temples 


2. If examination of the whiproll shows it to be 
on the same horizontal line with the fell of the cloth, 
that in itself is sufficient to make reed marks. This 
position in the majority of cases will be found to 
produce a raw open cloth of a quality every finisher 
dreads. It cannot possibly be considered as the stand- 
ard, but only one of several, each serving a purpose, 
yet mone measured by 
inches on the loom gable, 
nor from their nearness to 
a horizontal line with the 
cloth fell. 

In the present instance 
we are concerned only with 
reedy cloth for which the 
whiproll should be raised 
until the warp groups that 
are causing the reed marks 
are broken up and scat- 
tered. When this is ac- 
complished the correct 
standard for-reedy cloth 
has been reached, and our 
objective has been realized. 
In Russia it has been and 
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still is the custom to work 
with an unusually high 
whiproll because of the 
very excellent results ob- 
tained with eliminating 
reed marks. However, 
when doing this, it is nec- 
essary to use a better and 
more expensive warp yarn. 
Moreover, the looms them- 
selves are built to stand- 
ard, yet experienced loom men know that looms pos- 
sess individuality, and weavers know that there are 
“good looms” and “bad looms”. Therefore, since 
looms that are built to standard don’t operate alike, it 
can hardly be expected that looms set to a given stand- 
ard will all give the same results—they never have. 

Should the cam vibrating the whiproll not be large 
enough to take care of the increased amount of slack, 
due to the higher whiproll, a spring attached directly 
to the whiproll will serve the purpose of taking up the 
slack—in fact the author prefers the spring because 
it possesses greater adjustment. 

3. If the side temples are carried on an adjust- 
able rod, as some are, this should be elevated in order 
to obtain full advantage of the higher whiproll. If 
this is not possible a piece of board at least half an 
inch thick could be laid along the breastbeam under- 
neath the cloth. 


Shedding Cams and Timing the Harness 


4. The little time necessary to make a check-up 
of the size and shape of the shedding cam would be 
well spent. It controls the possibilities of just how 
tightly or how loosely the harness can be worked. This 
is important where reedy cloth is concerned, for, if 
the harness is hung tightly good results cannot be ex- 
pected. The harness should be so that all four when 
level can be shaken with a light touch of the fingers. 
The rigid condition of course could be due to faulty ad- 
justment, as well as to a poorly designed shedding cam. 
This cam should have a lifting distance of at least 
3 5/16 inches in order to permit the harness to hang 
loosely. In addition, when the harness reaches its 
lowest point it should be kept there for at least one- 
sixth of a revolution of the cam shaft. A cam having 
a shorter dwell than this will cause trouble with reedy 
cloth. No expense is required to alter a faulty cam as 
a machinist can easily and quickly make the necessary 
alterations to the pattern and cast a new one. 

5. Very frequently the cause of reedy cloth is due 
to the time of opening and closing the warp sheds. 
This is one part of the loom that is subject to contin- 
ual change. A change is necessary for the weaving 
of such different goods as heavy and light fabrics, 
reedy cloth, edges breaking out, looped filling, etc., etc. 

The closer the reed is to the fell of the cloth when 
all four harness are level, the earlier the sheds open 
and close. The farther the reed is from the fell of the 
cloth with all four harness level the later the opening 
and closing of the harness becomes. For reedy cloth 
the timing of the sheds must be early. If after alter- 
ing to an early timing the warp ends begin to break 
in the selvages, it is an indication that the limit has 
been reached. 


"It is one thing to fix a loom and quite another 
thing to tune it. Time and patience are required to 
give to the loom that fineness of touc 
characterizes the master. 
loom may not be able to tune it, but the man that 
can tune the loom can also fix it. Loom fixing is a 
job; loom tuning is an art, and one that is wide 
open for development. One wonders if our textile 
schools cannot do something to meet a need like 
this.""—James A. Ward. 
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6. If the harness are 
operated by the method 
common to plain fabrics— 
with a cam direct from the 
cam shaft, and hung from 
a reciprocating roller, this 
roller should be at center 
when all four harness are 
level and should rock an 
equal distance each way. 
The harness’ should _ be 
hung close to the lay so that when the lay is at back 
center the reed cap will lightly touch the front harness. 
This position will be found to be the one offering the 
greatest advantages under all circumstances. Except 
in special cases it is advisable to draw a plain fabric 
in four harness instead of two, as with only two har- 
ness it is much more difficult to scatter the warp. Good 
results are rarely obtained in plain fabrics by work- 
ing the harness singly from a head motion. 

7. The steel heddle eyes should not bind in any 
way on the harness frame, but be so free that the 
warp tension will draw them to their correct position. 

8. Sometimes a nail is driven into the lay at the 
end of the reed to prevent the reed from working from 
side to side. The harness alone should be allowed to 
decide the correct position for the reed, and if the side 
temples are correctly adjusted they will keep the reed 
in correct position. For this reason, the reed should 
be perfectly free when the reed cap is tightened and 
should yield to a touch of the fingers. 

9. In the power loom, to our own loss, we have 
forsaken many of the first principles of good weaving, 
outstanding among which is the small warp shed. The 
hand loom did not produce goods of such excellent 
quality just because it was a hand loom as compared 
with a power loom. To the contrary, the conservation 
of human energy was a prime factor in minimizing 
and controlling operations, thus the power loom. On 
the hand loom the warp shed was never opened more 
than was absolutely necessary. In the power loom, 
with its prevailing surplus power, this matter is rare- 
ly considered in the light of power consumption; very 
little as regards its increased and unnecessary strain 
upon loom parts and particularly upon the warp; and 
almost no consideration as to the resulting quality of 
the cloth. The hand loom weaver could not afford to 
operate in a careless fashion because it would have 
been a waste of time and energy and a detriment to 
the quality of the fabric. The hand loom weaver was 
wedded by circumstances to the small shed, with re- 
sults that are well known. 


Where reedy cloth is discovered in a loom there 
will invariably be found a large, wide open shed. Just 
how large the warp shed should be may be found by 
pushing the lay to back center, at which point the shed 
is fully open. If the shuttle is now pushed along the 
shuttle race into the open shed, it should lightly touch 
the sheet of warp forming the top of the open shed. 
While the general practice is to adjust the harness so 
that the sheet of warp forming each shed will have 
the same relationship to the shuttle race, yet, in the 
case of reedy cloth better results are frequently ob 
tained by keeping the back sheet of warp up from the 
shuttle race and bringing the front sheet farther down. 


which 
The man that can fix a 
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Warp Wind vs. Filling Wind 


DOES warp wind on the warp 

bobbin at the spinning 
frame produce a better breaking 
strength than the use of filling 
wind? If so, what increase can 
logically be expected? These 
questions were posed to COTTON 
recently by a mill which had just 
changed its 21.50s warp yarn from 
filling wind to warp wind at the 
spinning, and had found that with 
warp wind, the yarn breaks approx- 
imately 9 pounds higher than the 
same number of yarn made on ffill- 
ing wind. 

There were no changes in rov- 
ing organization front roll speed, 
twist gear, cotton or humidity. 
Breaking strength tests were 
skein breaks, all tests were made 
under A.S.T.M. conditions, breaks 
on filling wind were made at the 
top of the bobbin and on warp 
wind from an almost empty bob- 
bin. 

The only change made in going 
to warp wind was that a No. 142 
traveler, flange 1, circle, %, was 
used in place of a No. 2%, flange 
1, circle % traveler on filling 
wind. 

The results reported were so 
unusual that COTTON submitted 
this report to 7 mills that had at 
one time or another changed from 
filling wind to warp wind on 
warp, and asked for their com- 
ments. The query produced a 
number of interesting reports and 
conclusions, which are appended 
hereto, in part: 


MILL NO. 1: “We found that on 
14s yarn a 3.75 per cent better break 
was obtained with the warp wind over 
the filling wind. On 8s yarn, a 1.60 
per cent better break was obtained 
with warp wind over filling wind. The 
summary sheet also shows that 7.9 per 
cent more pounds per doff could be ob- 
tained with filling wind over warp 
wind yarn with a 14s yarn, and a 13.0 
per cent increase in poundage by using 
filling wind over warp wind on 8s 
yarn. 

“We also found that considerably 
more waste was made due to tangled 
yarn from the warp wind, which was 
not encountered in the filling wind. Ex- 
cessive end breakage showed a slightly 


higher cost in warp wind over filling 
wind.” 
* 

MILL NO. 2: “I assume from your 
friend’s statement that no changes 
were made in the carding and spin- 
ning, other than the change from fill- 
ing wind to warp wind. If this is the 
case, the only reason that I could think 
of that would give an increase in 
breaking strength would be a change 
over in the type and weight of travel- 
er used. At one time, we ran a few 
frames on filling wind and our experi- 





. 
ence was that the ends ran better on 
filling wind and the breaking strength 
was just slightly lower. We were nev- 
er able to get as much yarn on the 
filing wind bobbins as the warp wind, 
and invariably the filling wind bobbins 
were soft. It is possible that your 
friend is running a lighter weight 
traveler on the filling wind than the 
warp wind, and we have an idea that 
if the yarn is wound on the bobbins 
very firm that it will break stronger 
than the same yarn with the same 
amount of twist wound on a soft bob- 
bin. We are inclined to think this 
difference in breaking strength is 
brought about by the difference in 
density of the two packages.” 
* 

MILL NO. 3: “The weak yarn in a 
warp build is on the start-up of the 
frame (empty bobbin), and the strong- 
est yarn is when the bobbin is about 
three-quarters full. Filling wind al- 


lows thin places to spin into the yarn. 
Warp wind will break the ends down 
on the spinning frame on these thin 
places in the yarn that would be al- 
lowed to run on filling build, which 
would mean better running spinning on 
filling build, but oh, the weaving. 

“This would be reversed on warp 
wind, that is, more ends down per 
thousand on spinning, but you would 
have better running weaving. Thus 
you can readily see why so many 
spinners like filling wind. 

“Our experience has been an in- 
creased break on warp wind with the 
bobbin three-quarters full, and the 
break was about equal to the filling 
build at the start of the bobbin on the 
frames. Tell your friend we have had 
practically the same experience as he 
had, but it did not increase our 
strength nine pounds.” 

. 

MILL NO. 4: “I find in making yarn, 
filling wind, that it has always been 
our experience that beginning with the 
first yarn made at the bottom of the 
package that we have the heaviest 
yarn and the greatest breaking 
strength, of course taking into consid- 
eration that the size package, ring 
size, etc., are within reason. Should 
the package be extremely large, nat- 
urally the wind resistance will in- 
crease the friction of the traveler on 
the ring and stretch and weaken the 
yarn. 

“We have found that on warp wind 
package that the weakest and lightest 
yarn is at the beginning of the pack- 
age due to strain caused by friction of 
the traveler on the ring but the ma- 
jority of the yarn on warp wind bob- 
bin averages higher in breaking 
strength throughout the entire bobbin 
than on filling wind. 

“Our records also show from a con- 
siderable amount of tests made that in 
sizing a full bobbin of yarn that the 
first size on the warp wind, which is 
cf course the full bobbin, gives a 
higher breaking strength than the first 
size on filling wind but as stated above, 
the entire bobbin will average higher 
in breaking strength on warp wind 
than on filling wind. This can be at- 
tributed to the fact that on warp wind 
after the bobbin is about one-quarter 
full that she balloon of the yarn and 
friction on the ring and traveler nat- 
urally decreases throughout the run- 
ning of the bobbin, whereas on filling 
wind each time the traverse comes to 
the top and puts yarn on the naked 
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bobbin that it has a tendency to weak- 
en the yarn slightly at every traverse 
change. 

“There are of course many other 
factors that will cause an increase in 
breaking strength on yarns that this 
man did not mention as for instance 
in our particular case when we 
changed from filling wind to warp 
wind on account of installing automat- 
ic spoolers we began to make quite a 
few experiments as the yarn did not 
run as good as we thought it would 
on automatic spoolers and at this par- 
ticular time we purchased a roving 
tester and found that we could easily 
take out from two to four teeth in the 
twist gear on all our rovings, thereby 
making a more uniform yarn and get- 
ting a slightly better breaking strength 


due to uniformity.” 
& 


MILL NO. 5: “The question asked in 
your letter has aroused our curiosity 
since we at one time changed from fill- 
ing build on our warp to warp build 
and noticed no increase in breaking 
strength. Not being satisfied with our 
past experience, however, we have 
made some additional checks since re 
ceiving your letter. 

“For our comparison we changed 
one frame back to filling wind. For 
our test we used 12 bobbins of each 
type of wind and broke the yarn on the 
entire bobbin, that is, starting with the 
full bobbin and breaking each skein 
until the bobbin became empty. We 
have charted four bobbins on each type 
of build and these charts show that 
there is a very slight trend toward a 
better break factor as the bobbin be 
comes empty. This was slightly more 
noticeable on the filling build than on 
the warp build. On comparing the to- 
tals, the average on all tests on the 
warp build was about 1 per cent high- 
er than on the filling build. This 
might be accounted for by the fact that 
the yarn count on the warp build was 
one number heavier than on the fill- 
ing build. (This mill submitted their 
detailed test figures, which are sum- 
marized later in this report.) 

“The results of our experiment on 
this recent test seem to indicate that 
there is no difference in breaking 
strength and certainly nothing that 
would cause such an increase as found 
by the one who sent in his experience 
to you. This recent test does bring up 
this question, however: Why should 
there be one full count difference be- 
tween the two types of builds? If we 
were to eliminate the break factors 
and compare only the breaking 
strength, we do notice that there is 
two pounds better break in favor of 
the warp build. 


“We are planning to make an addi- 
tional check to try to determine this 


last question.” 
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MILL NO. 6: “The hardest pull of 
the traveler on yarn being spun oc- 
curs just after doffing or at the be 
ginning of the package. As the bob- 
bin is filled with yarn, this pull les- 
sens. Because of greater ballooning of 
the yarn when warp wound is run in- 
stead of filling, a slightly heavier trav- 
eler is necessary. In the case of a 
warp wound bobbin, the first layer put 
on the bobbin is put on with the great- 
est tension or traveler pull, while the 
last layer just before doffing is put on 
under the least tension or traveler pull. 

“Also on a filling wound bobbin, the 
yarn wrapped next to the wood would 
have the greatest tension and the yarn 
wrapped at the greatest diameter of 
the filling wound bobbin would have 
the least tension or traveler pull. But 
disregarding the fact that a slightly 
heavier traveler should be run with a 
warp wind than a filling wind, we do 
not believe a test of all the yarn in a 
full bobbin from beginning to end for 
breaking strength would show very 
much difference on a warp wind than 
on a filling wind. To get a direct com- 
parison between the breaking strength 
of yarn spun on a warp wound bobbin 
and a filling wound bobbin breaks 
should be made half way between the 
least and the greatest diameter of the 
warp wound bobbin, and at a point 
half way between the bottom and the 
top of the filling wound bobbin. At 
these two points a direct comparison 
could be secured and should show any 
difference to be found in the breaking 
strength of yarn spun on the two sys- 
tems.” 

« 

MILL NO. 7: “We cut out all ends 
from a spinning frame except 24. 
These we ran on both warp and fill- 
ing build on three different numbers, 
18s, 22s, and 25s. Each spindle was 
numbered, so that a test on warp was 
followed by a test on filling from the 
same spindle. 

“Also, in the beginning, we saw that 
there was sufficient roving on the bob- 
bins, so that each spindle spun its 
warp and its filling from the same rov- 
ing bobbin. 

“Without trying to analyze or plot 
curves to indicate tendencies, we are 


submitting our figures to you, test 
having been made by a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with tests of this 
sort, and who made them under 
A.S.T.M. conditions. 

“Not being satisfied with the test aft- 
er it was finished, and noting some 
differences in strength when the yarn 
was being wound from various posi- 
tions on the bobbins, that is, with bob- 
bins full, % full, 4% full and nearly 
empty, it was decided to take the yarn 
and test for the purpose of finding out 
if there was any regular variation in 
strength when the yarn was being 
drawn from the various conditions or 
sizes of the bobbins. This test was 
likewise conducted on both warp and 
filling. You will notice on the test 
sheets that our man did not use all of 
the bobbins in the last test, but you 
will note that he did number the bob- 
bins that were used, these numbers 
representing the same bobbins that 
were spun in the original test, and 
carrying the corresponding numbers. 

“In conducting the test there was no 
change in draft, twist, or traveler, the 
only change being made was from 
warp to filling build.” [See table be- 
low. ] 

The foregoing comments were 
submitted to the mill that had 
asked the original question, and 
the manager there has sent to us 
the following further interpreta- 
tions and discussion: 

“The general opinion of the several! 
mills is that the average breaking 
strength of yarn spun on warp wind 
is slightly higher than filling wind 
based on skein tests taken successive- 
ly from the full to empty bobbin on 
both types of wind with all conditions 
being as near alike as possible. 

“The tests sent in by Mill No. 5 were 
very complete and showed the average 
breaking strength of about thirty skein 
breaks taken throughout the entire 
bobbin on twelve bobbins each spun on 
the same spindles under similar con- 
ditions on warp and filling wind as fol- 


lows: 


Warp ind 
29.66 yarn 58.1 Ibs. 1723 Break Factor 
Pilling Wind 


30.50 yarn 56.1 Ibs. 1711 Break Factor 





bins were as follows: 





NOTE: The summary of the results of the tests of Mill No. 7 on 188, 228 
and 25s spun on same spindles on warp and filling wind is as follows: 
Pillin 


Warp Wind 
Average Average Break Average Average Break 
Coun Brea Pactor Count Break Pactor 
17.08 111.33 1901 16.76 113.63 1904 
22.43 76.46 1715 22.59 77.25 1745 
24.98 67.96 1698 14 65.63 1650 


25. 
The results of the tests made on four bobbins to determine the difference in 
breaking strength on the yarn spun at the full and nearly empty part of the bob- 


Warp Wind Pilling Wind 

Average Average Break Average Average Break 

188 yarn Count Bre Factor Count Brea Pactor 
Full Bobbin ...... 17.51 112% 1965 17.29 112% 1949 
ee Bobbin .... 17.79 116% 2076 17.65 116% 2056 

s 

Foll B bin ssoeose  Geee 69% 17387 25.12 65% 1654 
Empty Bobbin .... 25.25 67% 1698 25.48 71% 1828 


g Wind 
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“The foregoing figures represent the 
average of approximately 360 skein 
breaks each on warp and filling wind 
and show an increase of seven-tenths 
of one per cent in breaking strength in 
favor of warp wind. 

“On this same test with breaks of 
the yarn at all positions on the bobbin 
available showed a good comparison of 
the breaking strength of the yarn spun 
at the full and empty bobbin on both 
warp and filling wind. The average 
break of twelve bobbins at the full and 
empty bobbin is as follows: 


Warp Win 
Count Break Factor 
Wane Mee cccevc 29.87 57.8 1726 
Empty Bobbin .... 29.65 59.6 1765 
—, Wind 
ount Break Factor 
Full Bobbin ...... 30.438 54.9 1670 
Empty Bobbin .... 30.61 56.2 1734 


“These figures confirm the trend in 
break shown on the charts of the four 
bobbins on each type of wind men- 
tioned in the letter. On the warp wind 
the yarn spun on the empty bobbin 
broke about 2 per cent higher than at 
the full bobbin and on the filling wind 
the yarn spun at the empty bobbin 
broke 4 per cent higher. 

“Referring to the suggestion of Mill 
No. 6 that a direct comparison of 
breaking strength should be made at 
the half full bobbin to show up the 
difference in yarn spun on warp and 
filing wind. We have not made re- 
vent tests on filling wind on half full 
bobbins. However, the breaks at this 
point on the bobbin were available on 
the tests sent in by Mill No. 5 on 30s 
yarn and the figures shown below are 
the average of twelve bobbins on each 
type of wind on yarn spun at the half 
full bobbin. 


Warp Wind 

29.47 yarn 58.5 lbs. 1722 Break Factor 
Filling Wind 

30.37 yarn 55.9 lbs. 1697 Break Factor 


“This test shows the yarn spun on 
warp wind breaks slightly over one 
per cent higher than filling wind or 
practically the same result as on the 
test previously mentioned on the yarn 
tested throughout the bobbin. 

“The tests which were sent in by 
Mill No. 7, a summary of which is 
shown in a last paragraph of the let- 
ter from this mill, we presume, were 
made on full bobbins as further tests 
were made on the yarn at different po- 
sitions on the full to nearly empty 
bobbin on some of the same bobbins. 
The average results of these tests 
show very little difference in breaking 
strength on warp and filling wind on 
18s and 22s yarn. On 25s yarn the 
warp wind break was about 3 per cent 
higher than filling wind. 

“During the past two years we 
have made numerous tests on filling 
wind with the yarn at different posi- 


tions on the bobbin. The average of 
all tests on 22s yarn showed the break- 
ing strength of the yarn spun at the 
bottom of the bobbin was 9 per cent 
higher. The explanation of the in- 
creased break at the bottom of the 
bobbin, we believe, is the fact that the 
tension of the traveler on the yarn is 
the lightest at the start of the bobbin 
and gradually increases as the bobbin 
is filled with yarn. 

“It is our custom to make skein 
breaking strength tests on yarn spun 
at the position on the bobbin that 
shows the lowest break. When part of 
the frames were changed over to warp 
wind we assumed without making any 
tests the yarn spun on the empty bob- 
bin where the traveler tension is the 
greatest would be the weakest yarn. In 
comparing these breaks on yarn on 
warp wind at nearly the empty bobbin 
with breaks made on filling wind at 
the full bobbin we found an increase 
of about 9 pounds on the warp wind. 
We are making daily tests on yarn 
spun on warp wind at the nearly emp- 
ty, one-quarter, one-half, three-quar- 
ters, and full bobbin and the results 
thus far show the yarn spun at the 
nearly empty bobbin is from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent stronger than the yarn 
spun at the full bobbin. If our com- 
parison of breaks on warp and filling 
wind was made on yarn spun at the 
full bobbin which is apparently the 
point of the bobbin where the weakest 
yarn is spun on both types of wind the 
results would show about a 4 per cent 
higher break on yarn spun on warp 
wind. 

“We have several theories explain- 
ing why the yarn spun on warp wind 
is stronger at the start of the doff but 
have not made sufficient tests to defi- 
nitely prove out our ideas as yet. 

“We have made a few tests on twist 
and found there is a greater amount 
of twist in the yarn spun on the empty 
bobbin. It is evident that the greater 
amount of tension put on the yarn at 
the empty bobbin has a tendency to put 
more twist and possibly a more uni- 
form twist in the yarn which would 
have an influence on the breaking 
strength. 

“Another theory that has been given 
us is that the heavier traveler, which 
it is customary to use on warp wind 
in order to reduce the ballooning at 
the full bobbin diameter, puts an ex- 
cessive amount of tension on the yarn 
at the start of the bobbin, which may 
break down so many of the weak 
places that the yarn actually wound on 
the bobbin is stronger on that account. 
This theory has proven out in our 
case as far as the increase in break- 
ing strength on the nearly empty bob- 
bins but we used a lighter traveler in 
going to warp wind instead of a heavi- 


6! 


er traveler. 

“The test we have made on end 
breakage shows an increase of 17 per 
cent On yarn spun on warp wind com- 
pared to filling wind also that 20 per 
cent of the breaks occur the first thirty 
minutes at the beginning of the doff 
which runs six hours and five minutes. 
In other words, there is a greater per- 
centage of end breaks at the start of 
the doff.”’ 

— > -- 


AATCC Serves on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods Committee 


The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists serves as a 
member of the advisory committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
American Standards Association, with 
Dr. Louis A. Olney as official repre 
Sentative and Bertil A. Ryberg as al- 
ternate. The research committee of 
AATCC is preparing a list of stand- 
ards and test methods developed by the 
various subcommittees for acceptance 
as American standards by the ASA, 
under AATCC sponsorship. 

The committee on fastness to light 
of AATCC, with William D. Appel of 
the National Bureau of Standards as 
chairman, has cooperated with the Na- 
tional Association of Finishers of Tex- 
tile Fabrics technical committee on a 
draft of tests for fastness to light of 
all textiles and classifications based 
upon these tests, for use in labeling tex- 
tiles for the benefit of consumers. This 
committee is also participating in the 
recommended revision of woven dress 
fabrics—testing and reporting, Com- 
mercial Standard CS59-39. 

o 


National Cotton Week 
to Start May 16, 1941 


At the meeting of the Cotton Con- 
Sumption Council in New Orleans, the 
week-end of December 13, it was de 
cided that the next National Cotton 
Week will begin May 16, 1941, and ex- 
tend through May 24, which again 
gives two full week-ends during the 
promotion week. The announcement 
was made that many of the larger re 
tail stores throughout the country are 
in favor of continuing to support the 
Week because it is good business. A 
14-point program was also adopted for 
the promotion of cotton the entire year 
around. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
stated that it was reasonable to as- 
sume that when the war is over the 
exports of cotton will again rise to two 
or three million bales, and that scien- 
tific research should increase use by 
30 per cent. He also said that efforts 
will be made to extend the cotton 
stamp plan to principal cities of the 
country. 
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MANY mills are discarding their 
conventional spinning in fa- 
vor of long draft equipment, with 
the conventional spinning finding 
its way to the junk heap or to sec- 
ondhand machinery dealers. But 
there are some plants installing 
long draft equipment that are con- 
verting the old conventional spin- 
ning into novelty twisters, upon 
which such yarns as spun slub, 
twisted slub, nubs, gimp, ratine, 
seed, cover, spot, etc. can be 
made. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe some of the 
yarns made and some of the man- 
ufacturing procedure in making 
them. 
ln converting the conventional 
spinning frame into a _ novelty 
twister, it has been found that 
square-neck rolls will handle al- 
most any yarn one wishes to make. 
It will be necessary to have on 
hand a large number of different 
size twist gears so that a wider 
range of novelty yarns can be 
made. After this, the type of yarn 
to be made will determine the oth- 
er accessories needed. For some 
yarns a clutch gear, bicycle chain 
and sprockets are needed; other 
yarns will require extra thread 
guides, oil rings, creels for spools 
where continuous yarns are used, 
and other equipment. It might be 
said that if oil rings are not used, 
it will be good policy to grease the 
spinning ring at least once a day. 
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By George B. Peeler 


Any of the common textile fi- 
bers can be used for making the 
yarns mentioned in the first para- 
graph. Of course, it would not be 
practical to try to make a spun 
slub yarn from a fiber whose 
length is greater than the distance 
between the roll centers; so, we 
will assume that practical fiber 
lengths are to be used. Fibers 
such as silk, cotton, wool, cut ray- 
on staple, and continuous filament 
rayons can be used for making the 
desired affect. The yarns are also 
made by other processes than 
those I shall describe. 


Spiral Yarns 


The spiral yarn is the easiest to 
make, being comprised of two 
yarns of different sizes. The 
smaller yarn is used for the core 
and the larger yarn gives the spir- 
al effect. The ground or core 
yarn should have greater elastici- 
ty than the spiraling thread and 
the two should break simultan- 
eously. A correct balance of twist 
will also help to cause a simultan- 
eous breaking of both threads. 
The quality can be improved by 
obtaining the correct delivery of 
the two yarns. 

A spiral yarn can be made with 
one line of rolls by using an “S” 
twist (left hand) yarn for the core 
and a “Z” twist (right hand) yarn 
for the spiraling thread. The two 
yarns should be twisted in the 
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Mianufacturing Novelty Yarns 


Same direction as the core yarn, 
which will cause the core yarn to 
become shorter because of the 
twist being added. For this rea- 
son, the core yarn should have 
very little twist at the beginning 
or it will become weakened by ex- 
cessive twist. The spiraling yarn 
will become longer as the twist is 
taken out—causing the larger yarn 
to spiral around the core yarn. 
When two lines of rolls are used, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, give 
better results, the delivery and 
tension of the core and spiraling 
yarns can be regulated so that any 
one yard of finished yarn will 
show the same amount of surplus 
spiral thread. This can be accom- 
plished by changing the draft gear 
of the frame. 

If the spiraling is twist on twist 
of the base of core yarn and twist 
off twist for the spiraling yarn, 
the surplus amount of spiral yarn 
will be less than if the spiraling 
thread is also twist on twist. This 
is caused, as stated before, by 
twist take-up in the core yarn, the 
twist being taken out of the spiral- 
ing yarn. Since the spiraling yarn 
must spiral around the _ core 
thread, the amount of surplus de- 
livery will be determined by the 
turns per inch necessary to obtain 
the effect desired. This can be 
determined by experience. 


Gimp Yarns 


Gimp yarn is a development of 
the spiral thread. It is best made 
by using a two-ply core yarn or by 
using two single core yarns. The 
spiraling and ground thread are 
delivered from two separate sets 
of rolls as shown in Fig. 1. It 
will be seen from this (Fig. 1) that 
the gimping or spiraling thread 
meets the ground thread under a 
bar or, if a spinning frame is used, 
under the thread guide. A bétter 
gimp is obtained if the bar is 
placed close to the core thread. 
The farther the bar is away from 
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the core thread the more ragged 
and ruffled the gimp will be. 


Slub Yarns 


There are two basic kinds of 
slub yarn. One is the spun slub 
which is made on the spinning 
frame from ordinary roving. The 
other is the plied slub which is 
made by plying two yarns so as to 
obtain a slub effect by having one 
yarn wrapped on the other to form 
a slub. 

The spun slub is made on the 
spinning frame from roving. The 
spinning frame is equipped with a 
special mechanism which will 
cause the back rolls to deliver an 
excess amount of roving at the in- 
tervals the slubs in the yarn are 
desired. There are numerous 
types of these mechanisms in use 
today—all giving good _ results. 
One mechanism consists of a 
clutch gear (used in place of the 
crown gear on the spinning frame) 
and bicycle chain and sprockets. 
A tight sprocket is fastened to the 
foot end of the front roll. One 
loose and two tight sprockets are 
fastened to the foot end of the 
back roll as shown at Fig. 2. Steel 
pins are inserted in the bicycle 
chain at the intervals desired for 
the slub in the yarn, and the chain 
ig arranged so it will be in contact 
with both the front and back roll 
sprockets as shown in Fig. 3. The 
front roll, turning faster than 
the back, will cause the chain to 
turn faster than the back roll also. 
This excess speed is taken care of 
by the loose sprocket which is 
placed between the two tight 
sprockets on the back roll. When 
the pins in the chain come around 
and strike the teeth of the tight 
sprockets, it will cause the back 
roll to accelerate its speed. This 
acceleration feeds in an excess of 
roving, thus making a slub in the 
yarn. 

The slubs can be varied to suit 
the individual by regulating the 
amount of acceleration given the 
back roll, which is controlled by 
the number of pins put into the 
chain at any one place. The in- 
terval between the slub can be reg- 
ulated by the space between the 
pins in the chain. Best results will 
be obtained by using a single rov- 
ing in the creel as this will pre- 
vent break-backs and singling. 

The plied slub is made in much 
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the same way as the spun slub. 
The spinning frame _ accessories 
are the same but two continuous 
yarns are used instead of roving. 
One of these yarns is a core yarn 
and the other is a slubbing yarn. 
Good results have been obtained 
by using an oil ring and steel 
travelers. Some mills. prefer 
bronze travelers. 


To make the plied slub yarn, the 
clutch gear is used in place of the 
crown gear on the spinning frame. 
The sprockets are placed on the 
foot end of the front and back 
rolls, and the chain is then pegged 
according to the type slub that is 
to be made. The slub is formed 
by accelerating the speed of the 
back roll, causing it to deliver an 
excess of slubbing yarn, which 
wraps around the core yarn. The 
delivery of the back roll will have 
to be the same as the delivery for 
the front until the pin in the chain 
strikes the tight sprockets on the 
back roll, causing the acceleration. 
One may wonder how this acceler- 
ation could come about if both 
rolls have the same rate of deliv- 
ery. The excess speed for the back 
roll is obtained by using a large 
tight sprocket on the front roll 
and small tight sprockets on the 
back roll. When this method is 
used, the slubbing thread is deliv- 
ered from the back roll and the 
core thread from the front roll. 
The method of threading the rolls 
is shown in Fig. 4. This will make 
a long ragged slub in the yarn. 


Another method of threading is 
to feed the core yarn from the 
back roll and the slubbing yarn 
from the front roll. When this 
method of threading is used, seed, 
nub snarl, lace, spot, loop, and nu- 
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merous other yarns can be made. 
At this point, it will be wise to 
state that the number of processes 
required to make these yarns will 
be governed by the type of yarn 
being made. When the core yarn 
is delivered from the back roll, it 
will be necessary for the back roll 
to have an intermittent delivery. 
This is accomplished by cutting it 
loose at the head end of the frame 
and driving it entirely by the 
chain and pins from the foot end 
of the front roll. The pins are left 
out where the slub or nub is to 
be formed, thus causing the core 
delivery to be stopped until the 
front roll has delivered sufficient 
yarn to form the desired slub. A 
front guide for the core yarn is 
also needed when this method is 
used. 


The method of threading and 
the guide are shown in Fig. 5. The 
size and length of the slub, seed, 
nub, or whatnot can be regulated 
by the length of time that the core 
delivery is stopped. It can also be 
regulated by having the thread 
guide on the spinning frame vi- 
brate up and down or by taking 
the thread guide off and using a 
vibrating bar. 


While we are on thread guides, 
it might be wise to add that if 
very much fancy yarn is to be 
made it will be best to replace the 
wire thread guides with ones of 
porcelain. If this is not done, the 
hard twist yarns used for making 
the fancy yarns will groove the 
wire guides and cause  break- 
downs. This is especially true if 
rayon is being used. It will also 
cause the filaments of the rayon 
yarn to be broken. 


Spot yarns can be made by using 
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different colored yarns for the 
spotting. As many different col- 
ors can be used for the spots as is 
practical to have spotting rods on 
the frame; more than about four 
colors is impractical to run at one 
time. A spotting bar will be need- 
ed for each color to keep the spots 
separated. Other accessories for 
the frame will include the clutch 
gear, bicycle chain, sprockets and 
thread guides. The core yarn will 
be delivered from the back rol] 
and the spotting threads from the 
front roll. The back roll has in- 
termittent delivery so that the core 
thread can be stopped long enough 
for the spots to be formed. The 
method of threading these yarns 
is shown in Fig. 6. 


Cover Yarn 


Single cover yarn can also be 
made with the equipment used for 
making the plied slub yarn. To 
make the cover yarn, the core yarn 
(or the yarn to be covered) should 
be delivered from the back roll— 





Cotton Waste 





THE reproductions of photomicro- 
graphs above reveal the solu- 
tion of a problem, and also demon- 
strate the usefulness of this form 
of investigation in the analysis and 
study of textile subjects difficult of 
interpretation otherwise. 
A difficulty was encountered 
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the covering yarn being delivered 
from the front roll. The back roll 
is stopped where the covering is 
desired while the front roll deliv- 
ers the covering yarn. If a long 
cover is desired, a vibrating bar 
should be used. The length of the 
upward and downward movement 
and the length of time the core 
yarn delivery is stopped will de- 
termine the length of the yarn 
covered by the covering yarn. 

In ending, it might be added 
that there will be numerous kinks 
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with specks in dyed goods. The 
photomicrograph at the left is of a 
dyed cotton dress fabric covered 
with tiny white specks. Under the 
microscope (50 diameters magnifi- 
cation) the specks were identified 
as cotton waste which did not ab- 
sorb the dyestuff. 
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which will have to be worked out 
on the frame. The more experi- 
ence one has the easier these kinks 
and problems will be to solve. For 
the beginner, it means a lot of 
work and worry. 

As one develops experience the 
greater variety of yarns can be 
made. Some yarns will require 
two or more operations before the 
desired effect is obtained. Don’t 
try to make these yarns unless you 
have a lot of patience and plenty 
of time. 


Causes Specks in Dyed Goods 





At the right, the waste fibers 
removed from the specks are shown 
magnified about 500 diameters. 

These microphotographs are used 
through the courtesy of the Hatch 
Textile Research, Inc., 25 East 26th 
Street, New York City, who made 
the investigation. 




















The Sanforset 


Treatment for 


Viseose Proeess Rayon Fabries 


THE PURPOSE of this article is 

to present the main features 
of the new Sanforized-Shrunk San- 
forset treatment for viscose process 
rayon fabrics. 

Practically all textile people and 
most laymen are now familiar with 
the well-established Sanforizing 
process, which has been in use for 
many years. In fact, probably all 
have worn garments which have 
been made from Sanforized-Shrunk 
material. Therefore, it is general- 
ly known that the Sanforizing 
process of mechanical shrinkage is 
primarily for cotton and linen fab- 
rics, although some rayon fabrics 
are Sanforized-Shrunk, particular- 
ly in the spun yarn class; but here 
it has been found that in most in- 
stances these spun rayon fabrics 
are very unstable. It is most dif- 
ficult to predict what they will do 
during each wash, it is pointed out 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co., develop- 
ers of the Sanforizing and the San- 
forset treatment; they may shrink, 
stretch, or do either in different di- 
mensions, and then all of the re- 
sults may be reversed on a subse- 
quent wash. Consequently, gar- 
ments made from such fabrics easi- 
ly lose their fit. 

The company points out that 
there has been a need for a direct 
and inexpensive method of finish- 
ing to present rayon fabrics that 
will not shrink nor stretch out of 
fit, and that as the result of 
thought, research and effort on the 
problem, a unique chemical treat- 
ment known as “Sanforset’” has 
been developed. 

This treatment differs from the 


Sanforized-Shrunk method, where 


chemicals are not used, the shrink- 
age there being produced mechani- 
cally by compression in the pres- 
ence of moisture and heat only. The 
Sanforset process is chemical, and 
not related to Sanforizing, in its 
procedure. 

The new Sanforset chemical 
treatment is applicable primarily to 
the viscose type of rayon fibers or 
to those generally known as re- 
generated cellulose. However, it 
has been found that where the ma- 
jor portion of a fabric consists of 


viscose type rayon fibers, licensed 
finishers can also apply the Sanfor- 
set treatment if it should carry a 
minor portion of other fiber blends, 
such as cotton, acetate, linen or 
wool, provided these mixes are not 
over 15 or 20 per cent. 

This new method of chemically 
treating viscose fabrics, the com- 
pany explains, causes a form of re- 
action on the fibers, and after the 
reaction has taken place the chem- 
icals are completely eliminated 
from the fibers and fabrics so that 
the stabilization is permanent and 
independent of super-imposed sub- 
stances. 

It is not claimed that the solu- 
tion of all the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the trade with viscose 
type rayon fabrics has been found, 
but that there has been removed 
the chief complaint of shrinkage 
and stretchage. To be _ labeled 
“Sanforized-Shrunk Sanforset 
Treated and Tested Rayon”, fab- 
rics must not shrink nor stretch, 
within a strict tolerance, when test- 
ed by a wash and pressing test com- 
parable to the treatment garments 
receive in a commercial laundry— 
a test more severe than most cur- 
rent standard wash tests for ray- 
ons. 

The company points out that fab- 
rics treated by the Sanforset pro- 
cess do not develop any latent char- 
acteristics of feel, appearance or 
odor, and therefore after treat- 
ment, any of the accepted trade fin- 
ishes may be applied with reason- 
able care. 

The treatment can be applied to 
many classes and shades of piece- 
dyed colors and prints, but it is ex- 
pected that it will more generally 
be applied to fabrics where vat col- 


ors are used. It has no effect on 


a wide selection of dyes used, but 
Sanforset’s responsibility is natur- 
ally limited to the maintenance of 
its own strict shrinking and 
stretching standard. 

The reaction of the process on 
the fibers tends to maintain the 
tensile strength of the fabric; in 
fact, it usually improves the wet 
state strength, in some instances as 
much as 25 per cent. 
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Demonstrations and trials have 
been and are being conducted in 
many finishing plants. Licenses 
for the Sanforset treatment have 
been granted to a _ representative 
group of holders of licenses under 
the Sanforized-Shrunk compressive 
shrinking patents, and others are 
being considered. Since only little 
special equipment not usually avail- 
able in most finishing plants is 
needed, commercial quantities of 
Sanforset fabrics are being started 
as quickly as plants are licensed to 
apply the treatment, and produc- 
tion procedures ironed out. 

Promotion plans are introducing 
the process first to the trade and 
then to consumers, through nation- 
al magazine and radio advertising. 
The Sanforset identification label 
is as effective as the more familiar 
Sanforized-Shrunk one, as it stands 
for thorough processing, careful 
testing, and strict maintenance of 
a standard. 


a 
Electrical Developments for 
Textile Mills in 1940 


The January issue of the “General 
Electric Review” has outlined several 
electrical developments during 1940 
that will interest the textile industry 
to review. For cloth finishing ranges 
a steam turbine generator was de 
signed that is mechanically coupled to 
the lead unit, with follower units elec- 
trically coupled by the generator fre- 
quency applied to the squirrel-cage 
motors. Steam is taken from the boil- 
er at 100 pounds or more, passed 
through the turbine which extracts 
power to drive the range, and is then 
delivered at low pressure for process 
heating. 

Wound-rotor motors were applied on 
dye jigs where fabric is wound back 
and forth under constant tension be- 
tween reels that vary 4.7:1 in diam- 
eter. While one motor operates to 
wind cloth on one reel, the other pro 
vides dynamic braking for the unwind- 
ing reel. A system for holding con- 
stant tension under these conditions 
was worked out, utilizing resistance, 
reactance, and capacitance in the sec- 
ondary in proper relations. 

A synchronized stroboscope was de- 


veloped for viewing cloth during the 
printing process, the stroboscope being 
synchronized with the cloth motion so 
as to obtain a stationary cloth pattern 


regardless of speed. The equipment is 
useful in checking register in cloth 
printing and in discovering defects in 
either the cloth or printing process. 
The stroboscope is said to provide visi- 
bility up to 475 yards per minute in 
printing without blurring. 




















Caution Lights for Running 
Blends of Spun Rayon 


By Frank Crossley 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates 


ALTHOUGH many articles* have 
been written on how to run 
a particular spun rayon blend, or 
combinations of blends on cotton 
machinery, the dangers which are 
likely to be encountered in this 
line of work have not always been 
sufficiently emphasized. 


The success of any undertaking 
depends on the avoiding of costly 
errors, which, in today’s highly 
competitive market, makes all the 
difference between profit and loss. 
A seemingly simple mis-step at the 
outset, or in any of the subsequent 
processes, may, and often does, 
lead to disastrous results in the 
finished product. 


Watch Your Buying 


Quality, production, time and 
waste are first controlled by care- 
ful and regulated buying. Great 
care must be taken in buying raw 
stock against orders for blended 
cloths. Rayons purchased must be 
of the same processed lot at the 
same factory. This equally ap- 
plies to wools or any other fibers 
that are to be blended, otherwise 
streaky shady dyeing will result, 
as different lots of the same fiber 
are likely to finish differently. Al- 
though tests of raw stock can be 
made of different lots to see if 
they can be mixed, it is a danger- 
ous practice and it is far more de- 
sirable to regulate the buying of 
the raw stock in the first place. 


If a different lot of raw stock is 
needed to complete an order, a 
complete break should be made in 
each process through the mill. 
This means breaking out and 
changing over at every machine 
from picker room to the looms 
which immediately lowers produc- 
tion and raises costs, not to men- 
tion the serious delays and neces- 





*The July 1940 issue of Corron was 
devoted almost entirely to the process- 
ing of rayon staple fiber and spun 
rayon on cotton mill machinery. 


sary supervision. The remarkable 
waste from the previous lot may 
be a negligible quantity unless 
used very sparingly and consti- 
tutes a problem by istelf. 

The first caution is, therefore 
WATCH YOUR BUYING. 


Not Too Many Styles 


It is the greatest possible mis- 
take in the manufacturing of 
blended yarns to make too many 
combinations at one time of small 
orders. This writer has had 17 
different stocks running in 210 
cards. These different blended 
stocks were of cotton, rayon, ace- 
tate, wool, silk, silk noils, etc., in 
different percentage combinations. 
As these fibers just mentioned dye 
differently, they are dynamite to 
each other, particularly the silk 
noils and acetates in combinations. 
With so many different combina- 
tions the chance of a mix-up is ob- 
vious. It is tempting Fate. For 
example: Suppose that a can of 
acetate card sliver has been put in 
the back of a drawing frame which 
should be running a rayon and 
wool blend—this will spread and 





scatter along through warp and 
filling, not being discovered until 
we find this supposedly rayon and 
wool blend dyed in the cloth and 
then see white acetate fibers 
strewn all over the material. A 
second dyeing of the cloth with an 
acetate dye would then be a neces- 
sity, which would generally ab- 
sorb any profit that was being re- 
alized on perfect cloth. 


Cleaning the Machines 


Where so many different stocks 
are being run on a limited num- 
ber of cards, the pickers have to 
be continually changed from one 
stock to another. It is virtually 
impossible to do a perfect job of 
cleaning by hand after running 
silk noils or acetates, or for that 
matter, any other stock, since the 
fibers of the previous stock are 
thoroughly worked into the cor- 
ners of the lattices, aprons, grid 
bars and cages of the picker. 
Cleaning by air is also unsatisfac- 
tory since the fibers are simply 
blown from one place to another, 
and, as often as not, will blow into 
the picker running next to it. This 
trouble of cleaning is found also 
in the cards, around the screens, 
in the wire, especially the flats 
which take a long time to brush 
out. Even after using vacuum 
gadgets, alien fibers insist on 
working into the new stock put in. 

So the second important caution 
is: KEEP THE NUMBER OF 
STOCKS RUNNING AT ONE 
TIME TO A MINIMUM. 





Samples of rayon staple fiber in raw stock, Bradford top, roving, tubed spun rayon 


yarn, and spun rayon yarn on quills. 


(Photo courtesy Tennessee Eastman Oorp.) 
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Let us look now at the brighter 
side of the picture and see what 
we can do to avoid these dangers. 

Experience has shown that keep- 
ing in the range of four or five 
yarn styles is the most practical 
since limiting the number of 
stocks can keep the pickers hum- 
ming along on the same type of 
raw stocks. Raw stocks can be 
tinted with a fugitive color that 
will come out in the finishing. 
Even this is limited, however, be- 
cause of basic colors; a blue or a 
green for example, looks very simi- 
lar under artificial light. It is as 
well to make sure also that em- 
ployees and those in supervision 
are not color blind since this is 
not an uncommon physical defect. 

It is also practical to make 


screens or partitions of cloth hung 
from the ceiling, isolating pickers 
from one another, thereby really 
making a number of individual 
picker rooms and greatly controll- 
ing the chances of foreign fibers 
getting into another stock. This 
can be applied also, in the card 
room, segregating the card sec- 
tions, especially in the running of 
acetate which flys through the air 
with the greatest of ease, ulti- 
mately causing that specky finish 
in the dyeing of which I spoke. 
Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the subject of cleaning 
the machinery from one stock to 
another. The drawing frame rolls, 
coilers and clearers must be wiped 
and brushed off thoroughly, with 
the roving frame rolls, clearers, 
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Some Types of Salesmen 


By C. K. Cobb 


General Superintenaent and Secretary 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 


BACK IN the April 1939 issue of 

COTTON there were two ar- 
ticles in the nature of a debate; 
one gave the views of a mill man 
on the salesmen who call upon 
him, the other was by a salesman 
paying his respects to the men he 
calls on in the mills. As a general 
superintendent charged with the 
buying for our plants, I would like 
to add a few thoughts to what was 
said in that debate, in the hope that 
all sales will read and profit. 








‘*‘The Long Winder’’ 


First, we should realize that 
there are very few buyers or pur- 
chasing agents who do not have oth- 
er duties. In many cases the 
treasurer, secretary or superintend- 
ent looks after the buying of sup- 
plies and has a full time job other 
than this. The buying is just a side 
line or an extra job which he has 
to do, and must be sandwiched in 
between his other duties. I men- 
tion this because some salesmen 











‘*The Snooper’’ 
seem to have the idea that our job 
is to listen and give them all the 
time they want. 

Often if one salesman is ahead 
of another and he is taken inside 
and given a 30- or 40-minute inter- 
view, the second tries to stay the 
same length of time or else feel 
“cut off’ if he is told to be brief or 
rushed to the door. Why can’t all 
salesmen be treated kindly, cour- 
teously, and humanly without tak- 
ing advantage and trying to mon- 
opolize more time than is neces- 
sary! 

Here are listed what I find to 
be the most objectionable types of 
salesmen: 








‘*The Come Often’’ 
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and flyers receiving the same 
treatment. The spinning, warp 
preparation and weaving all need 
the same consideration. 

All these different fibers in 
combinations can be successfully 
used in controlled systems where 
the number of stocks is reduced. 
Stocks can be dyed at the hopper 
with fugitive dyes; a tag on every 
can and a mark on every roving 
and bobbin are very effective in 
the carding and spinning. Accur- 
acy and careful supervision are 
the keynotes of success in the run- 
ning of these fascinating blends, 
and employees should be given the 
most careful and rigid training. 

Although all this means hard 
work, a complete yield of perfect 
cloth is the generous harvest. 


1. The Long Winder—tThis fel- 
low tries to impress you with 
his knowledge. 

2. The Sportsman — This one 
talks generally, trying to hit 
on a common subject for a 
lengthy discussion. 

3. The Come Often—Even after 
being told that it would be 
weeks before you would care 
to discuss his line. 

4. The Weekly Supply Man—90 
per cent of orders are mailed, 
yet this “bird” wants to con- 
sume your time and then won- 
ders why his firm is losing 
your business. 

5. The Snooper—tTries to find 
out information from supply 
man or overseer, then tells 
you more than you can tell 
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‘*'The Hard Luck Guy’’ 


him about your own mill. 
6. The Hard Luck Guy—tTries to 
get business on sympathy. 
Salesmen are necessary (evils) 
and can be of great value to the 
mills. The majority are very con- 
siderate and we rely a great deal on 
their suggestions and comments. A 
buyer’s prayer is “Give us not 
more, but better salesmen”’. 


Dlustrations by Jim Henderson, Parks- 


Cramer Co., Charlotte, W. C. 
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EVERY TIME inventory rolls 

around, we begin planning 
days ahead just what means to 
take to lessen worked-up stock so 
as to ease the final day of inven- 
tory reckoning. Low stocks are 
too often considered an asset at in- 
ventory time—a certain amount of 
production control is essential to 
speed up raw stock taking, but it 
often becomes a serious handicap 
if taken to extremes. This holds 
especially true where a wide range 
of fabric numbers are being wov- 
en in a single plant. The more 
constructions in work, the more 
stock is required in order to keep 
a steady flow of material from 
warping, sizing, winding, quilling, 
and twisting departments to feed 
the looms. Some plants, in order 
to minimize this required flow, 
generally close down an extra day 
or two over the week-end, espe- 
cially auxiliary departments, so as 
to have ample time for checking 
and re-checking in case of error. 


But regardless of what system is 
used, I doubt the need of taking 
inventory over the week-end; shut- 
ting the plant down during spirit- 
ed demand; or the practice of cur- 
tailing certain departments in or- 
der to slow needed material to oth- 
er departments. In fact, I believe 
that any  inventory—monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly—in any size 
textile plant can be taken on the 
run. A certain amount of leeway 
is taken for granted—a few yards 
more or less; a few pounds more 
or less. So don’t expect an abso- 
lutely perfect inventory, (as there 
is no such animal). Of course, too 
many yards or pounds loss means 
one of two things: an error, or 
too much waste. Too many yards 
or pounds gain generally means 
an error. Re-checking can often 


be limited to one of the two yarns: 
warping yarns or filling yarns. 
And where a certain number is the 
only item needing re-checking, it 
can be confined to that particular 
yarn in either the warping or fill- 
ing. 


By H. E. Wenrich 


A temporary stop-off arranged 
between departments will elimi- 
nate errors. This does not neces- 
sitate the stoppage of needed ma- 
trial. What is required, is a speed- 
up of the flow between depart- 
ments feeding the weave-shed pre- 
vious to the stop-off of the depart- 
so an hour, or a few hours of ma- 
chinery stoppage will not serious- 
ly curtail weaving. Large units 
stop-off by sections. 


Stopping Machinery During 
Inventory 


The stop-off is arranged for 
each department, starting at the 
entrance or exit. Some prefer the 
exit and inventory backwards: 
their reasons are obvious: In the 
first place, working backwards, 
one catches the incoming material 
going past, whereas, in going for- 
ward with the flow of material, 
one is likely to check the same lots 
the second time, and in some few 
instances, a third time. In the 
second place, working backwards 
against the supply allows ample 
material to keep its proper chan- 
nel without causing delays and 
confusion. If you are one of those 
inventory bugs that follow the 
supply, try reversing your usual 
tactics sometime to see the differ- 
ence in the results. 


In following the system of in- 
ventory of checking backward 
against the flow of material the 
outgoing shipments of grey goods 
are checked first and the incom- 
ing shipments of raw = stock 
checked last. This will bring in 
logical order: shipments bagged or 
crated, grey goods binned to ship, 
pieces ready for binning and ship- 
ments, uninspected pieces not meas- 
ured, pieces in process of measur- 
ing and inspection, pieces in process 
of picking, unpicked pieces, pieces 
waiting for the picking room at 
the picking room. Stop-off between 
twisting and weaving department 
and between quilling and weaving 
department. Looms—woven cloth 





Take a Running Inventory 


on take-up rolls, bobbins on loom 
and in shuttles, piece tickets on 
loom showing amount of warp 
yardage to be taken off loom to 
complete warp, pieces in pilece- 
roll trucks ready to be moved to 
picking room. Stop-off between 
sizing department and twisting de- 
partment and between yarn stor- 
age and quilling department. Open 
stop-off between quilling and 
weaving department as inventory 
is taken in quilling department at 
present time. Quilling—bobbins 
on loom boards and in loom car- 
tons ready to move to weave shed, 
bobbins lying loose in supply bins, 
bobbins in quiller-bins and on 
spindles, cones in quiller-bins and 
in work on spihdles, cones in sup- 
ply bins, cones in unopened cases. 
Open stop-off between twisting 
and weaving department. Twist- 
ing—warps twisted and ready for 
looms, warps in twisting and en- 
tering frames, warps in supply 
racks. Open stop-off between siz- 
ing and twisting department. Stop- 
off between warping and sizing 
department. Sizing—Warps ready 
for twisting department, warps in 
process of sizing or slashing, 
warps in racks waiting to be sized. 
Open stop-off between warping 
and sizing department. Stop-off 
between yarn storage and warping 
department. Warping — warps 
ready for sizing room, warps on 
beamer stands, warps in protess of 
beaming, warps nearly completed 
on frames (estimated as _ full 
warps), warp bands or sections 
(running section estimate as com- 
plete), cones or bobbins on creels, 
cones or bobbins in supply bins, 
unopened cases of cones or bob- 
bins. Yarn Storage—cases of yarn 
for both warp and filling, incom- 
ing cases waiting storage slips. 
Lift stop-off between yarn storage 
and warping and quilling depart- 
ments. 

Now you have your tabulated 
file of raw materials, materials in 


process, and your grey goods wov- 
en. There is no particular merit in 
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this list of headaches until they 
have been boiled down to a few es- 
sentials showing you what is what 
—as to whether you have gone into 
the red, or can take that long de- 
layed trip to Bermuda. Let us as- 
sume you want to ease the head- 
aches, both in the taking of a run- 
ning inventory and the final phase 
of boiling the mass into facts. To 
accomplish this inventory in an ef- 
ficient and speedy manner, certain 
tasks, previous to inventory, can 
be undertaken which will ease the 
tasks. No need to curtail produc- 
tion; merely introduce a few simple 
kinks and methods that will help 
in the primary purpose of inven- 
tory control. 


Preliminaries to Inventory-Taking 


Lets take the completed piece 
goods as an example and follow 
through. The pieces average when 
woven, 76 yards to 79 yards to an 
80 yard warp length, or 114 to 118 
woven yards to a 120 yard warp- 
length piece. Previous to inventory 
charts have been worked up listing 
the average length per piece for 
the different qualities in yards and 
pounds accordingly. The inspected 
piece goods are of course measured 
and itemized for correct yardage 
but in using the charts when com- 
bining these goods with unmea- 
sured pieces, the odd length is in- 
creased or decreased to correspond 
with a full-length piece. All un- 
measured pieces are estimated as 
full length pieces. 

The unfilled chart in Fig. 1 illus- 
trates the foregoing method and a 
look at a completed chart will in- 
stantly give the actual weight of 
yardage of any particular type of 
raw or finished stock. In this par- 
ticular chart for filling yarn, the 
answer on 1 to 100 pieces and from 
then on in tenths can be found at 
a glance. When the amount of 
pieces runs above 100 and into a 
single digit from 1 to 9, adding the 
digit to the chart number will give 
the amount of raw stock in ques- 
tion. Example: CHART—Quality 
2280 (list weight per yard and 


Locate fabric scale on 2-ply board and 
glue to ruler. This chart is suitable for 
any type woven or knitted fabric. 


— 
> 


If desired, same charts can be devised 
ofr conversion of yards into pounds. 
Space additional lengths as desired. Read 
@raph direction of arrows ..... 
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FILLING YARN 
Quality 2280 Warp yards 80 Woven yards 76.3 
1 3 4 etc. 
1 6.70 + 73.70 80.40 87.10 93.80 
yA 13.40 140.70 147.40 
3 21.10 217.70 
4 27.80 284.70 
5 34.50 351.70 
6 41.20 418.70 
7 47.90 485.70 
8 54.60 552.70 
9 61.30 619.70 
Fig. 1. 


Charts are adaptable to any weight yarn or yardage. 


Finding the reading of 10 pieces move decimal one point. 
Inventory quality 2280 shows in stock bins and pieces off the 


points. Example: 


For 100 pieces, move two 


loom as 381 pieces—use 3rd down plus two points over to 8th column reading 2656 
plus 6.70 or a total of 2,662.70 Ibs. of filling yarn minus waste. 


2656 + 6.70 = 2,662.70. 


denier, etc., at top of chart.) We 
have for the piece a total of 6.70 
pounds of yarn for 67%. yards. We 
have a total of 381 pieces listed on 
the inventory and therefore read 
down 300 pieces at 3 is 2,110 
pounds plus 81 pieces if desired or 
read 3rd down and 8th across for 
2,656 plus 1 piece of 6.70 or a total 
of 2,662.70 pounds on this one 
quality. 

Charts are made for each quality 
and if desired can be made to in- 
clude both warp and filling yarn 
poundage by using blue ink on one 
yarn and red ribbon for the other 
yarn. To save the charts for fu- 
ture use, they can be typed upon 2- 
ply or 3-ply Bristol board. 

Charts are also made up for 
warp weights, listing cuts from l 
to 9 and warps in top column from 
1 to 9 which in reading will give 
any warp from 1 to 100 cuts, etc., 
or a total as in the previous chart. 
Using the same chart will give 




















Fig. 2 


warp-weight for woven pieces mi- 
nus waste. 

Charts are made for cone, bob- 
bin, or filling bobbin weights in- 
cluding tare or net alone if so de- 
sired. Thus 1 unit to 100 can be 
found at a glance, ete. In running 
various types of filling bobbins, 
separate charts are advisable—al- 
though they can be made on one 
chart. 

The question of waste is a tick- 
lish proposition. This must be 
solved according to the methods 
used and found practical in the 
auditing department. If yarn is to 
be figured minus or plus waste, the 
charts are figured accordingly. 

There is one other kink used in 
the weave room that minimizes 
guess work to a near perfect find- 
ing. This is the making of a cloth- 
estimating gauge for figuring 
amount of yards on the take-up roll. 
And here, several different types 
of gauges are feasible. Mention- 
ing two types, the rule-type and 
circular-type, I may state that the 
rule-type is the handiest where a 
small number of fabrics are being 
woven, while the circular-gauge is 
more suitable where a large num- 
ber of qualities are in the weave- 
room. The rule-type is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. To make the circular- 
type, 50 or more qualities can be 
added around the disc, using one 
side of the reading line for yard- 
age on one quality and the opposite 
side of the reading line, turned 
about, for a second quality. 

Supposing you want eight quali- 
ties listed on one side of the rule. 
Draw eight lines. The illustration 
shows four numbers being woven, 
and gauged by the rule on one side. 
The opposite side of the same rul- 
er can carry a like number of 
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weaves. 

Draw the chart upon a 2-ply 
Bristol board or gummed tape and 
secure to an ordinary six-inch or 
foot ruler to handle the depth of 
the laps necessary to complete a 
full-length piece. 

At the end of the ruler, the quali- 
ties are listed. Placing 0 on the 
take-up roll and reading up, the 
depth of the laps will give the 
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amount of woven yards on the roll. 
This estimated graph is taken by 
running each known quality over 
an inspection frame and marking 
in 5 and 10-yard units. One thing 
is important; the tension of the 
roller on the inspection frame dur- 
ing graph-marking must be as near 
as possible to the tension of the 
roller during take-up at the loom. 
Where several qualities are similar 
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in density, the same gauge can be 
used for each of these qualities. 

Simple kinks can save you many 
hours of valued time. Regardless 
of the type of inventory you take, 
a few hours spent in pre-inventory 
work in bringing your ideas for 
charts and accessories into usable 
form, will eliminate loss of time 
and costly errors at your busiest 
periods. 








Is This “Unity in Defense’’? 
(Continued from page 56.) 


ALL OF THIS is a matter of utmost concern to the 
textile industry which has probably mobilized for its 
share in the national defense more rapidly and more 
efficiently than any other industry in the United 
States. Being engaged largely on staple products and 
having a surplus spindleage, the industry has been 
able to plunge into the defense program without delay 
and in a very effective manner. We have heard little 
complaint from members of the textile industry on the 
score of taking defense orders at little or no profit, 
but there has been bitter complaint about the abuses 
just referred to. 

The textile industry is a conservative and well- 
established affair, and the prices of textile products 
ean probably be protected from inflation unless this 
inflation is forced on the industry from without. As 
these mushroom defense projects spring up and are 
promoted with the utter recklessness that has been 
observed in the building of the cantonments, there is 
going to be a serious disruption in the labor situa- 
tion in the textile mills. These temporary defense 
projects are going to be scattered pretty generously 
around the country, and when they begin to tempt 
workmen away from other industrial employment by 
offers of from three to five times the wages they have 
been making, there is not only going to be disruption 
of production in vitally important textile plants, but 
there is going to be widespread dissatisfaction among 
textile workers throughout the industry. 

While Congress and the public press may have just 
discovered there is racketeering going in labor circles, 
this could hardly be considered front-page news. 


COTTON has never questioned the fact that settled 
labor in any industrial plant has the indisputable right 
to organize a union of its own volition. COTTON has 
not questioned the fact that there may be many cases 
where properly organized and honestly run labor 
unions might be needed in certain types of industrial 
employment in order to give the workers proper recog- 
nition in their dealings with employers of enormous 
numbers of men. We have been brought to the conclu- 
sion, however, that it is practically impossible for a 
labor union organized according to the American prin- 
ciples of unionism to escape completely the risk of be- 
coming a racket. This is no reflection on the mem- 
bership of the union, which may be composed of very 
high-class working men. It is simply a matter of our 


believing that you can not free any group of men from 


responsibility, give it a complete monopoly, and let it 
set its own prices and establish those prices by force, 
and not wind up with a racket. It just isn’t human 
nature to be able to withstand the temptation to mis- 
use such power. The corporations grossly misused this 
kind of power in the days when the early labor unions 
were fighting for decent treatment of labor, and none 
deplored this abuse of power and fought it any more 
bitterly than these same unions who were demanding 
it for themselves. 

It took 25 or 30 years to work out a system of con- 
trols to keep corporations from frequently becoming 
rackets, and it is our belief that it is going to take the 
same general sort of control to prevent labor unions 
from becoming rackets. We firmly believe that, given 
the unlimited power demanded by labor unions, any 
organization will become a racket. whether it be a 
church, a government, or a labor union. 


COTTON has contested the labor union contention 
that men should be forced to join their organization 
against their will. Laws have been passed recently 
which make it possible for labor organizations to force 
unwilling men to join their unions and pay tribute to 
them with the alternative of starving if they refuse 
to do this. COTTON has never agreed that this is a fair 
or decent procedure, and will not agree. We have 
repeatedly opposed the insistence of labor unions that 
they be granted the right of exemption from the anti- 
trust laws, and given the right to operate a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade as a necessary part of the 
labor movement. We have yet to hear of any labor 
union that has ever expressed a willingness to be regu- 
lated by the same laws that regulate industry. 


IF THIS whole defense program is not just another 
big boondoggling enterprise, and is the serious matter 
that we have been led to believe that it is, then every 
industry and every workman must contribute and 
work and suffer privation before we tind our way out 
of the difficulties that we believe beset us. Even if 
everybody in the United States worked as he never 
worked before, and even if every manufacturing plant 
ran every hour that it could possibly run, and if infla- 
tion could be completely suppressed, there is still a 
swell chance of the United States going broke within 
the next few years on account of a top-heavy national 
debt. If the entire defense program is handled in the 
same manner as has been observed in the construc- 
tion end of it, we will certainly go broke, and that 
without getting the means of defense to protect us 
from the dangers that we foresee. 

















@ On pages 56-58 of the Novem- 
ber 1940 issue of COTTON, there ap- 
peared an interesting article en- 
titled “Cotton Mill Men Give Opin- 
ions on Sanforizing Problem”, 
which consisted of replies from 
seven men, in answer to a query 
from a mill whose selling house had 
said that the shrinkage of 15 per 
cent in mill’s goods (38-inch, 
51x44, 2.90-yard, 15s warp and 12s 
filling) was excessive. One of the 
contributors, whose reply was An- 
swer No. 7, read the entire story on 
publication and has submitted the 
following further discussion, tin- 
cluding his experience on some of 
the points brought up by the other 
contributors, as well as an addi- 
tional discussion of yarn twist and 
its relation to Sanforizing. 


IT IS TRUE, as Answer No. 1 

brings out, that cloth can be 
over-Sanforized so that when 
washed it will stretch, but it is 
difficult for me to imagine a fab- 
ric being so badly over-Sanforized 
that it would continue to stretch 
after each washing, as this man 
mentions, as over-shrinkage usual- 
ly disappears at the first washing. 
The subsequent stretching he re- 
fers to was no doubt caused by too 
much tension when slide-ironing 
after washing. 

The man who wrote Answer No. 
1 also wants to know “the ordi- 
nary laundry shrinkage” of the 
cloth in question, declaring that 
the fact that the inquirer “gets 15 
per cent shrinkage on his Sanfor- 
izer tells us nothing.” Now, this 
is not quite right, and to straight- 
en out this point, let’s start at the 
beginning. 

Before any fabric can be San- 
forized, a sample swatch of it 
must first be given a standard Gov- 
ernment shrinkage test, known as 
CCC-T-19la, which is a very rigid 
wash test method for cotton and 
linen fabrics. Now, if this test 
shows that the cloth has 15 per 
cent shrinkage in it lengthwise, 
then the Sanforizing machine is 
set to take out that shrinkage 
within 1 per cent, and this test 
should tell our friends much more 
than an “ordinary laundry shrink- 
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CRaANFORIZING PROBLEM” 





age’, because the laundry shrink- 
age is not such a true guide as the 
Government test method which all 
Sanforizers follow when setting 
their machines to shrink fabrics. 

In a way, there is no such thing 
as “Sanforizing shrinkage’, as 
the proper term should be “Gov- 
ernment wash test shrinkage’”’, 
the Sanforizing machine is one of 
precision, but has to be _ intelli- 
gently set to take out whatever 
shrinkage the wash test calls for. 
If a certain fabric is a bad shrink- 
er, don’t blame the Sanforizing 
machine; place the blame on the 
fabric. 

Your Answer No. 2 is generally 
sound, particularly in regard to 
the discussion of the difference 
in shrinkage in the same fabric in 
the grey and after it has been 
processed and finished. Prepara- 
tory finishing processes, when 
used with ordinary tension, do, in 
most cases, have a tendency to set 
or decrease the shrinkage of the 
commercially finished un-Sanfor- 
ized fabric from that shown in the 
grey state, particularly in width, 
just as this man points out. 

In Answer No. 3, the statement 
is made that “the texture of the 
fabric, that is, the weave, count, 
etc., have more to do with shrink- 
age than anything else.” It also 
suggests that the inquirer “might 
try a little more twist in the fill- 


further 
“some fabrics just simply 
cannot be completely shrunk”. 

It is true that the construction 
of a fabric is usually the deter- 


ing’. This answer Says 


that 


mining factor in shrinkage. But 
it would seem doubtful, as this 
answer suggests, to put excessive 
twist in filling to try to overcome 
warp shrinkage, for them you are 
simply transferring the trouble 
and may have excessive shrinkage 
in the width. 

Furthermore, it must be only on 
rare occasions that a cotton fab- 
ric cannot be completely shrunk 
and even rarer when they contin- 
ue to shrink, except possibly with- 
in very small limits. Cotton fab- 
rics generally have a final shrink- 
age limit, which isn’t necessarily 
true of wool, which does continue 
to shrink or felt on each washing. 
There are times when certain cot- 
ton fabrics with a big shrinkage, 
say, 20 per cent, offer some diffi- 
culties in attempting to take out 
this great shrinkage, and in many 
of these cases of heavy shrinkage 
the machine may shrink the cloth 
20 per cent, but after it is dried 
and released by the machine, some 
of this shrinkage may rebound 
and leave the resultant shrinkage 
actually taken out only 15 to 17 
per cent after the goods have 
come off the machine, whereas 20 
per cent was wanted. In these 
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cases, if the situation allows, the 
goods can be heavily sized so 
when the machine shrinks them 20 
per cent the sizing will dry and 
bind the goods to this maximum 
shrinkage. 

This answer also stated that 
“some mills have goods mercer- 
ized with the idea of reducing 
shrinkage” and adds that “of 
course this is very expensive.” I 
do not agree that mercerization is 
necessarily expensive, because, as 
I pointed out in my own reply 
(Answer No. 7), “very often these 
fabrics with excessive shrinkage 
are fully mercerized before San- 
forizing, and in some _ instances 
this mercerization under tension, 
both warp and filling, will set or 
kill from 30 to 50 per cent of the 
potential shrinkage of the cloth as 
shown before mercerization,” and, 
“very often this mercerization 
process will pay for itself” in sav- 
ings in yardage. 

I agree with Answer No. 4 that 
an important thing to watch is 
that “processing from the warp- 
ers on be checked for excess ten- 
Sion that will cause the warp to 
be woven in a stretched condition. 
The wet finishing, if such a pro- 
cess precedes the Sanforizing, 
should be checked for excess ten- 
sion that will deliver the cloth to 
the cans in a stretched condition. 

I also agree with Answer No. 5 
in declaring that the amount of 
shrinkage cannot be changed by 
changing the warp and filling 
twist multipliers. “We doubt,” 
this man said, “if the twist multi- 
plier has any effect, as the type 
of weave is usually the determin- 
ing factor in the amount of 
shrinkage.” I agree. 

In Answer No. 6 there is a state- 
ment that I believe is the reverse 
of what the contributor probably 
meant. This answer said in part: 
“On our 4-harness work with a 
construction of 70x40, we have 
around 13 per cent shrinkage. 
This shrinkage is hard to get out 
without a _ lighter Sanforizing 
blanket and then it may be neces- 
sary to run the goods two or three 
times. We find that a few more 
picks per inch will also decrease 
the shrinkage, and in this case 
more ends per inch will help.” 

I think that this man is either 
in error, or was mis-quoted, about 
using a lighter blanket, because, 
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to get a greater amount of shrink- 
age from a Sanforizing machine, 
a heavier or thicker blanket, not 
a lighter one, is needed. But he is 
eminently correct in saying that 
as a rule the closer the weave, 
the less the shrinkage. This is 
simply common sense: if you 
close your fingers together there 
comes a point when you cannot 
close them any further because 
they are all laid tightly together; 
it is the same with a fabric, if the 
yarns are all closely packed to- 
gether (heavy sley and pick) the 
fabric cannot shrink much more, 
unless it is some form of harness 
weave where the floated yarns be- 
gin to ride over one another. 

Now, I would like to submit a 
few general comments as to the 
yarn twist problem in connection 
with manufacturing cotton cloth 
and shrinking it. 

To go back a little, let us say 
that it would seem to be the pur- 
pose of every mill in their spin- 
ning room operation to put as lit- 
tle twist in their warp and fill- 
ing yarns as practical. Twisting 
yarn costs money, and there is 
only exceptional occasion to put 
more than this necessary mini- 
mum amount in any well run mill 
if efficient manufacturing is ex- 
pected. 

This minimum amount of twist 
for each type of cotton should be 
determined by the amount suffi- 
cient to keep the ends from break- 
ing down too often at the spinning 
frame and to keep the roving from 
breaking back in the creel, first, 
and then secondly, to obviate too 
much breakage of yarn in subse- 
quent processes, which might stop 
the machinery; this applies to 
both warp and filling. 

This minimum amount of twist 
is primarily determined by the 
length and character of cotton 
used in each instance, together 
with how well or badly it has been 
prepared in the process prior to 
spinning. For instance, why try 
to overcome bad carding with ex- 
tra twist? 

So, when a man says that he is 
using 4.75 times the square root 
in his warp twist and 3.50 in his 
filling twist, if must be assumed 
that he knows from experience that 
this is as low as he can go to get 
good results all along the line 
from the processes and cotton he 


is using. Therefore, when some- 
one suggests that he take out a 
few turns to help his cloth shrink- 
ing problem we have a right to 
further assume that he would thus 
detrimentally affect all his pre- 
paratory processes. If it is true 
that he can take more twist out of 
his warp and filling and not-hurt 
the efficiency of these processes, 
then it is also true that he has 
been losing money and affecting 
his cloth all the time by putting 
an unnecessary amount of twist in 
his yarns, and he should have been 
using these lower twists all the 
time and not just now on account 
of his cloth shrinkage complaints. 

It isn’t only the shrinkage prob- 
lem that excess twist concerns, 
but the hand and draping quali- 
ties of the subsequent finished 
cloth are involved, together with 
extra expense in spinning the 
yarn. So then, theoretically speak- 
ing, all cloth, except crepes, etc., 
should be made with the minimum 
amount of twist, both warp and 
filling, consistent with the grade 
and staple of cotton used in a giv- 
en situation, to get the best re- 
sults in all the different mill pro- 
cesses. 

The original questioner on this 
Sanforizing problem brings up the 
point of twills showing different 
face finishes. Here again the San- 
forizing machine should not be 
blamed, but a careless operator. If 
he shrinks a lot of goods with the 
twill side next to the blanket and 
then the next lot of the same 
goods with the twill next to the 
cylinder, he is simply doing a care- 
less job, unless there be some spe- 
cial reason for so doing. The same 
thing applies in letting the ma- 
chine get so hot as to shade the 
color—this is simply the result of 
poor machine attendance. 

Of course, we are speaking of 
good colors; some fugitive colors 
cannot be handled under any con- 
ditions without  blotching or 
streaking. 

He is quite right in objecting 
to having his fabric shrinkage 
compared with another make of 
same weight, but different con- 
struction. This is very unfair, as 
the shrinkage of any fabric must 
be determined by its own wash 
test and must not be compared to 
even a similarly constructed fab- 
ric except in the broadest sense. 
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“Why I Changed My Mind about My Boss” 


There are some good practical points on loom-fixing advanced in this 
soul-searching confessional that Bob made to Jack on the beach 


WELL, THE WIFE and kids had been after me to 
go to the Bay for a week-end outing for some 
time, but I was always so worked down that I felt 
more like lying around home. But they got me off 
this time, partly because I was tired of being wor- 
ried about it, and partly because I wanted to go this 
time; otherwise, we would have stayed at home again. 
We made the 75-mile drive in record time, and 
didn’t have but two blow-outs. The cool, damp breeze 
off of the Bay certainly does make a fellow feel fresh. 
We had been there for perhaps an hour, and had us 
a little cottage rented, and what do you think? An- 
other flivver came hopping in and stopped right close 
by. And the driver was none other than an old friend 
of mine—he has a long name, so for brevity and be- 
cause it is as far from his real name as I can get, we 
will call him Bob. 

Now, Bob and I had worked together quite a lot 
in our younger days. Bob had drifted around a lot 
more than I had, though, and I had not seen him for 
three or four years. Our wives were old friends, too, 
but the kids were all like strangers, but you know it 
doesn’t take a bunch of kids but a little while to over- 
come a little handicap like that. 

No use going into the details of all the greetings. 
As I said before, Bob has drifted around more than | 
have. He has been a weaver, a loom fixer, and a slash- 
er tender. His idea was that the more jobs a fellow 
could do, the more easily he could get a job when he 
needed one. And I guess he is right at that. He 
didn’t want “‘to be tied down under no overseer’’—is 
the way he put it. So when things didn’t suit him, 
he just moved on, but at that he was still a likeable 
fellow. He was honest and respectable, and a very 
close observer of things, and a good mixer with all the 
help. He was not a gossiper or a knocker, just a bully 
good sort of a fellow. 

Bob is a boss weaver up at the Whosit mill now. 
After we had our supper, and everybody got settled 
down for a rest, Bob and I went out to the flivvers and 
got the cushions out, and got our pipes fired up. We 
had both come to get cotton milling off of our minds 
for a while, but fat chance! cotton milling was all we 
could think of, so that is what we talked about. 

“Bob,” I asked, “How did it happen that you 
changed vour mind about a boss?” Bob had always 
said that he would not be a boss at all, that he just 
didn’t have the makin’s in him to be the kind of a 
man it took to be a boss. He wanted to go on with 
everybody liking him. He wouldn’t lose the respect 
of his friends for any kind of a bossing job. That 
was Bob’s way of arguing it. 

When I asked Bob this question, he hesitated, took 
another whiff on his pipe, and then said, “Well, Jack, 
it’s a long story. It took me a long time to get it all 
together. To answer your question, it will be neces- 
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sary for me to tell you about a couple of overseers; 
one in particular, the other is not so necessary except 
to show just what a contrast there can be in men.” 

“Go on with it, Bob,” I told him. “I’m a good lis- 
tener, and I am sure that anything you have observed 
will be interesting.” 

So the story from here out will be told by Bob him- 
self. After changing his position on the cushion, and 
pulling off a shoe that was hurting his corn toe, he set- 
tled down on his story: 

Several years ago (Bob said) I was fixing looms at 
a mill, and for some reason they changed boss weavers. 
The new man came in with a bang, so to speak. He 
was, to put it in another way, the “Great I am”. I 
had not been fixing looms much more than a year, 80 
vou know about how much I actually knew about it, 
and about how much I thought I knew about it. That 
doesn’t make any difference now, though. 

Well, less than a week after this new man came 
in, I started to work on a loom, and he came along 
and stepped right up with his confidential bluster and 
said, “Let me show vou how to fix this loom.” I got 
up and said, “All right, sir’. Then he went on to ex- 
plain himself to me, saying, ““Now, I consider myself 
a Draper expert. In fact, I am the first man in the 
state that ever saw a Draper loom...” 

Well, Jack, I came very near taking out right there, 
but something told me to stick a little longer and see 
how quick this guy could lose his job. And I am sure- 
ly glad now that I stayed. This guy took an empty 
bobbin and told me we would use it for a gauge. He 
measured the stroke of the picker stick with it, and 
the distance from the lug strap down to the parallel 
shoe, and set them accordingly. Then he pulled a lit- 
tle block out of his pocket, about a half-inch thick and 
an inch long, and then pushed the shuttle up in the 
box and stuck this in behind the end of the binder to 
gauge the setting of the shuttle box. He got it all set 
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up, and started the loom, and it ran. 

I was mean enough to be hoping it would not run, 
but it looked like I had to give up, and I thought I had 
learned something. The boss told me he wanted all 
the looms in the room set up that way. I had another 
job in a little bit, so I proceeded to set the loom up 
according to Hoyle (?). To my surprise, it wouldn’t 
even make one pick! 

I went after the “magician”, and he came and 
looked at it, and then looked around and saw I had 
another flag up, and said, “I tell you what: You get 
your other flags down and I’]] see what’s wrong with 
this one.” I didn’t hurry to get back to bother him, 
for this loom was a kind of a chronic anyway, and I 
was glad he was going to fix it. After a while he got 
it fixed and then came and told me that he saw he had 
me on the right track, but that the cams were pretty 
badly worn on that loom, and he had to put the power 
back on it for the time being, but when we had more 
time we would give it a general] overhauling, and then 
it would run like we wanted it to. 

Well, on Sunday he got me and two other boys 
who were learning to fix, to come in and overhaul our 
looms; that is, I mean he had us set our shuttle boxes, 
picker stroke, and lug straps. Well, sir, on Monday 
morning, half of those durned looms wouldn’t start 
up! He got in like a good fellow and helped us get 
straightened out, and then he let the gauge business 
alone. But it was a joke among the fixers for a long 
time. 

The next week we had a smash or two, caused by 
the rubber in the frogs being worn so much that the 
lay would come too far forward when the loom hap- 
pened to bang off, and if the shuttle happened not to 
be out of the warp, it was a big smash. Well, this 
expert ordered enough rubber to go in every frog, 
and when it came in, he had a boy whom he had started 
in to learn to fix put the rubber in. All this boy kuew 
was to put the rubber in. He did that all right, but 
he left a lot of work behind for the fixers. You know, 
Jack, there is a lot about this frog setting that lots 
of folks don’t know. You see, the shuttle has to trav- 
el all the way across the loom while the crank shaft 
is making half a revolution, so you see the shuttle is 
going a lot faster than the lay. Everybody knows 
this, but here is what they don’t think of: as the shut- 
tle enters the box, it will travel three or four inches 
while the lay is traveling half an inch. When you have 
a loom set up with as little power on the pick as pos- 
sible, which is desirable, the shuttle enters the box 
and raises the dagger just in time for it to clear the 
frog-piece and prevent the loom from banging off. 
Now, just set your frogs back half an inch and see 
what happens. The loom just won’t run until you 
put more power on the pick. Of course, we must have 
the frogs packed full enough that they will protect 
the warp from the shuttle when the loom slams with 
the shuttle in the warp, but if we go any further with 
it than is necessary we do so at the cost of added pow- 
er on the pick. 

Well, the young boy, as I was saying, put the rub- 
bers in the frogs; and then we had to fix our looms 
over. We had to put on more power on the pick, we 
had to cut belts and tighten up the friction clutches. 
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Then something else tore loose, the frogs began to 
burst and break up. The boss ordered more frogs, 
and before they came he ordered still more frogs. It 
was a fright the way those frogs were breaking. The 
mechanic had to patch them up, and he got tired of 
that. 

It got to the point where something just had to be 
done about it, and we noticed that the new rubbers 
were not nearly as hard as the old ones were. You 
see, when the loom slammed, the soft rubber would 
give or swell or press—I don’t know what it is—but 
the frog wouldn’t hold it; the whole bottom of the 
frog would burst out. We went over the job then and 
cut those new rubbers half in two and put half rub- 
ber and half leather in the frogs, and that stopped the 
frog trouble. 

That new boss took a big hand in everything from 
the very start. We had what we called a textile club, 
and we met once a week. This guy thought it was a 
grand thing. We thought that, too. The idea of it 
was to discuss mill machinery problems, and anything 
else conducive to the betterment of both operating and 
social problems. Well, this guy went around and in- 
vited everybody to attend the club. He even invited 
the president of the club. He just made a monkey of 
himself. I would have quit, but I just wanted to hang 
on to see what he would do next. Every time he got 
an idea that anything would do a little good, he always 
went too far with it. Everybody got to where they 
were afraid to offer any kind of a suggestion at the 
club, or anywhere else, for he always had to improve 
on it enough to ruin the whole thing. 

The superintendent was one of these hard-boiled 
guys, too, and he got to dealing this boss weaver a 
lot of misery. And, my! how he could make that boss 
weaver step around. And he had a second hand in 
the weave room, too, who would jump around like a 
chicken with its head cut off every time he got an 
order to do anything. It was funny to watch these 
two men try to run that job. 

Finally, the superintendent got so rough on the 
boss, and the boss tried to pass it on down the line, 
until things got in a bad way. The boss got to firing 
help, and the help got to quitting, and in the wind-up 
the boss weaver got through, too. Well, that was no 
surprise, in fact we had been looking for that to hap- 
pen for several weeks. It was funny to us to see him 
jump around and try to be busy at something every 
time the superintendent came through the mill, which 
was often. 

Well, the new boss weaver came on the job after 
the “expert” had gone, and we wondered how long he 
would last. But, Jack, this new man made such a 
change in my viewpoint and career that I made it a. 
special point to learn all about him I could. As I told 
you at the start, it took me a long time to get it all 
together. I saw a lot myself and a lot I learned from 
others, but I know it is all straight. So I am going to 
tell you everything just like I was right there and 
heard it all myself. 

The superintendent had tried to hire this man be- 
fore for a second hand’s job, but he would not con- 
sider it, as he already had a good second hand’s job. 
The superintendent had written him, and had even 
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wired him once that the second hand’s job was open, 
with good chance of promotion. The second hand wired 
back that he was not in position to consider the prop- 
osition at the time. 

That sort of peeved the superintendent, and so he 
didn’t offer this new man (by the way let’s call him 
Newman) another job for a long time. But it was 
Newman on the job now, after our “expert” had gone. 

I have never seen a man take hold of a job like 
he did. He was short of help for two or three days, 
and the second hand was jumping around as usual, 
busy as everything and getting nowhere. The super- 
intendent recommended the second hand to Newman 
as a very competent man for the position, he was a 
hustler, but he lacked other qualifications to make 
him competent as an overseer, otherwise he would have 
been promoted at this time. 

The superintendent gave Newman a history of all 
the employees, and it seemed that there was no one 
on the job who was worth a flip. The old man told 
Newman that they had plenty of time slips at the of- 
fice when he needed them, and he was sure he would 
need to use a good many before he got things straight- 
ened out. 

But Newman thought differently about it, though 
he didn’t say so. In fact, he didn’t say much to any- 
body about anything. The old man told him that the 
management expected fifty thousand pounds a week. 
Well, things were pretty badly shot up, all right, ev- 
erybody could see that, but Newman never said a word 
about it. He didn’t come to the job knocking the other 
fellow, and was putting up no alibi whatever. He got 
some more help in the first week and got off a little 
better than forty thousand pounds. That looked a lit- 
tle slim, and the second hand was scared half to death. 
On the next Monday morning, the second hand said, 
“T’ll tell you, Mr. Newman, we’ve got to get in and 
push this thing or the old man will run us both off.” 
Newman said, “Don’t get nervous about it, now. Just 
quiet down and take things easy. We'll get just as 
far in the long run.” 

Newman had already located part of the trouble, 
and he didn’t boast about it or go around and tell what 
he was doing or what he was going to do. The very 
first start he made was in the slasher room. The su- 
perintendent had taken him in and introduced him to 
the slasher tender the very first day, and took pride 
in telling Newman about the equipment. “These pop- 
off valves,” the superintendent had explained, “are 
set and sealed to pop off at sixteen pounds.” After 
staying around a little while, Newman noticed that 
the pop-off valves were working all right. They were 
popping off at sixteen pounds! The old man had told 
Newman that the slasher man was very proficient, 
knew his stuff, and could be depended upon. 

Newman saw right away that he had to do some- 
thing, and that he had to be careful how he went 
about it. He talked to the slasher tender some that 
day, but didn’t criticize anything. He was just get- 
ting a line on the man. He knew he must get his co- 
operation, or get another man, and he preferred his 
co-operation. 

“Gosh,” said Newman after he had gotten far 
enough along. “Don’t that popping off get on your 
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nerves? 1 notice they pop off every time you slow 
the machines, or stop to doff. I would get tired of 
that, I know. I think I could get the mechanic to fix 
them so they will not pop off so much.” Well, they 
did bother the tender some, especially when he was 
talking to somebody. 

The superintendent came along and Newman 
called him back to the side of the machines, and 
showed him the steam regulating levers, and said, 
“See, all these weights are on this bottom lever; con- 
sequently, when the machines are slowed down or 
stopped, there is nothing to cut any steam off, and 
when these places in the warps hit the looms, they 
will not weave good at all. You see, it is just baked. 
Bone dry. Now, I suggest that we get the mechanic 
to put a rod about six inches along in places of the 
set-screw on this top lever; then put our weights on 
the top lever, and when the machines are slowed or 
stopped the steam will be cut off and the warps will 
then be like the coffee you have for breakfast—good 
to the last drop.” 

Well, sir, Newman got the confidence of the old 
man right there and they had the mechanic to fix the 
levers. And the slasher tender was won over, too, 
after he saw how it worked. And where he had been 
running with from twelve to sixteen pounds of steam, 
Newman now had him running with from three to six 
pounds. 

And another thing. Newman had found that one 
of the slashers was stretching the yarn too much. He 
called the attention of the tender to that, but the tend- 
er had an alibi: he just had to run it tight, or it would 
slip on the cylinders. Newman had the mechanic to 
overhaul that machine, and he found that some of the 
guide roll bearings were worn, some left-hand bear- 
ings on the right hand side, with the oil holes on the 
bottom. Well, sir, when Newman got through with 
those slashers, he had also won the confidence of that 
slasher tender. And he had also won the old man’s 
confidence, and that is the reason the old man didn’t 
raise cain about the forty thousand pound production. 
He knew it would pick up now. 

The carding and spinning departments had been 
stopping off on Friday afternoon for some time. New- 
man knew now that he would soon have them running 
on Saturday morning, but he kept quiet about it. He 
went about his work in an unconcerned sort of a way, 
and you wouldn’t think he was boss weaver. One day, 
the second week he was there, I think it was, I was 
putting a new shuttle feeler on, and he came up to m: 
and said, “‘I just want to tell you how I learned to set 
one of those things up,” and he smiled and went about 
it like it was kind of a joke on himself. He went 
ahead to explain that he accidentally broke one once 
by pulling the lay to front center with the shuttle far 
enough out of the box that it came in contact with 
the point of the feeler. He said he had always before 
set them up so they would cut and hold the filling and 
had not given any thought to anything else, that was 
the way he was taught. He said he learned, when he 
broke that one, to set it to do the filling cutting act 
and at the same time to be sure that it came back far 
enough when at rest, so that when the lay was on 
front center, he would push the shuttle out of the box 
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and see that he had an eighth of an inch between the 
Shuttle and the point of the feeler, and he said that 
stopped his shuttle feeler trouble. 

Well, sir, that was a new one on me. And he told 
me just like he thought I knew ali about setting one. 
I didn’t let on though, and I got over my job as soon 
as I could and set my feelers right. And I went 
around and showed the other boys how to do it, too. 
We had been having a lot of shuttle feeler breaking, 
but you know, Jack, that one thing stopped it. New- 
man just played a trick on us. I know now that he 
knew we didn’t know how to do it, but all of us 
thought then that he thought we all knew how to set 
them, and we just went right into it and set them all 
up right so he would not catch us in ignorance. 

He did me the same way about a shuttle turning 
half over in the box. He saw the loom when I started 
to work on it, but he didn’t say anything then. He 
came back about the time I got it fixed and told me 
how he was stuck on a job like that one time. He said 
he had noticed that the shuttle was worn a little on 
top, where it had rubbed on the top part of the back 
box plate, and he had looked over his parallel and pick- 
er, and everything seemed to be all right, but it kept 
worrying him a great deal. 

He said he couldn’t find out what was causing that 
shuttle to be worn like that, then one day he got to 
watching the parallel as the loom was running. He 
couldn’t see much about it with the eye so he took a 
match stem and held it under the parallel shoe right 
at the picker stick, and the parallel didn’t touch the 
match stem. He tried it on another one and it mashed 
the match stem flat. He said he looked at the parallel 
tongue then, and found it worn considerably, so he 
changed that and had no more trouble with that loom. 
But, he said, he had some more looms that would bang 
off every once in a while and he couldn’t find out 
what was wrong with them until he had made this 
parallel discovery. He said he then found the shut- 
tles marked on top, but some of the parallels were 
worn scarcely at all, so he had about decided he 
hadn’t discovered anything after all. Then he thought 
about oil, and he got a can of oil and oiled these 
parallels and Eureka! he had found it. 

Well, sir, I was afraid all the time he was talking 
to me; I was afraid that doggone shuttle would turn 
over again before he got away, and I guess he was 
afraid of the same thing, for he went on as soon as 
he finished telling me how ignorant he had been and 
the methods he applied. Well, I got right down on 
that loom and I found just what he had found on his 
looms. I applied the remedies he had applied and 
cured my trouble, and then I helped the other boys, 
and you should have seen our jobs come out of the 
kinks. 

That’s the kind of a guy Newman was. He could 
tell you things that you didn’t know, and make you 
feel so little at not knowing, that you were ashamed 
to confess your ignorance. And he could make it so 
plain you could lay your finger right on it and won- 
der why you hadn’t ever thought of that before. 

We were having trouble with those sliding filling 
feelers. The bobbins would run empty, and some- 


times we would find mis-picks caused by that. He 
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told us our filling stop motion cams might be set too 
early. He said they ought to be set so they would be 
just ready to begin to raise the cam follower when 
the lay was on front center; and that didn’t mean 
for the cam to already be raising it, but just ready to 
start raising. 

Well, sir, our production just kept climbing right 
on up, and it didn’t look like anybody was putting on 
any special effort, either. The warps were running 
like they were greased. The weavers were sitting 
down watching their looms run nearly half the time. 
And how everybody did talk about that man! Every- 
body had something good to say about him. He was 
such a nice, genteel fellow. And he always had a 
smile ready to crack. 

Well, that’s a long way around to it, but then is 
when I began to want to be a boss weaver. I just 
thought if I knew as much and could run my iob with 
the ease that he did, and could command half the re- 
spect that he did, I would be about the happiest man 
in existence. 

Well, in a few weeks they needed a second hand in 
the spinning department, and as the second hand in 
the weave room had worked a lot in the spinning 
end, and the superintendent wanted to put him back 
because he was such a hustler, Newman let them 
have him and promoted me to second hand. I think 
that was about the greatest thrill I ever had. A 
second hand to a man like that! 

He seemed to take a special delight in training 
me. He had no secrets of the job to keep from any- 
one. After our production got so high that it didn’t 
look like it was possible to go higher, he got to fig- 
uring one day. We did not have pick counters on 
the looms, the weavers were paid by the cut. It was 
possible to get eight cuts per loom per week, and we 
were not quite getting that. 

Well, Newman figured out a schedule that showed 
just what time every cut of cloth had to come off 
during the week in order to get the eighth cut off at 
twelve o’clock on Saturday. Everybody took right to 
that, and we had the schedules tacked up on every 
section. And if a warp ran out, or a loom needed 
repairing with the cloth doffing close to this sched- 
ule hour, the fixer gave that loom preference. If any 
loom had to wait for anything it was a loom that 
had time to wait. That little stunt put our produc- 
tion to the extreme limit, and we got the eight cuts 
per loom every week, too. 

When Newman got the superintendent’s job at an- 
other mill, I was promoted to overseer of weaving. 

So that is how I came to change my mind. And, 
Jack, I wasn’t the only man to have a change of 
mind. The superintendent was talking to me just 
the other day, and he said, “Bob, I’ll tell you, New- 
man opened my eyes. You know a man used to could 
start in with a set of ideas when he was young, and 
they would last him all through life; or it was bet- 
ter, we thought, to take up the set of ideas our fath- 
ers had used all of their lives. But times have 
changed, and it takes a new set of ideas quite often 
now to keep up with things. Newman came here with 
a new set of ideas, and time has proved his ideas 
were right. He had ideal ideas.” 














CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Cotton industry 
keeps the pace 


ONCE MORE demonstrating its fre 

sponse to broad national econom- 
ie tendencies, cotton manufacturing 
ended the year 1940 on a high 
of activity. The Associated Press in- 
dex of industry gave cotton in mid- 
December at 144.0 (basis on 1929-1930 
as 100) against 135.4 a year previous. 
This level was achieved in a contra- 
seasonal rise. The general productive 
index at the same time was 119.5, 
against 112.1 in 1939. 

From the civilian angle, as well as 
the defense program, the mills are 
Starting a new year with definite prom- 
ise of good business. The defense pro- 
gram has dominated business for six 
months and more. It will continue to 
do so in some industries for a matter 
of years, but not so much in textiles 
from the direct needs for military 
uses. The by-product of government 
spending, however, will be tremendous 
public and industrial spending on civil- 
ian lines, 


scale 


Retail trade has been reflecting the 
impetus of an extraordinary industrial 


Situation through the fall and early 
winter. The returns on Christmas 
trade were forecast to show a record. 


That time-honored barometer of all in- 
dustry, steel manufacture, rose to new 
historic heights in volume of output 
the latter part of 1940 and was ex- 
panding its facilities for 1941. The 
underlying stimulus was defense, but 





civilian buying of autos, radios, refrig- 
erators and other luxuries testified to 
a parallel civilian trade surge. 


Temporary struggle 
to meet conditions 


Mill men have been struggling since 
early fall with difficulties naturally 
arising from an exceptional, if not un- 
precedented, combination of demands. 
A suggestion of the problem is gained 
from the record business in cotton 
goods for 1940. We have no official 
figures at the time of writing, but es- 
timates before the end of the year 
were around 10,000,000,000 yards of 
cloth, against the previous peak of 9,- 
356,805,000 in 1937. 

Since the movement in the first half 
of the year was spasmodic, this indi- 
cated record for 1940 is the more note 
worthy. But it was productive of a 
congestion and the industry did well 
to obviate bottlenecks or plan soon to 
eliminate those that arose as mills 
worked to expedite the government 
business. By the middle of December, 
merchants were expressing the opinion 
that the general textile program for 
defense was well ahead of schedule 
and that the end of the fiscal year 
(June 30) would find the Army well 
supplied. 

Something of a problem developed 
from defense orders that embraced 
lines of gray goods which ordinarily 
are in restricted production, at least 
relative to the major print- 
cloths and sheetings. Manufacturers 


lines of 








@ The above young ladies and men are employees of the Tallassee (Ala.) Mills, and took 
part in the gala celebration during the dedication of the new bridge over the Tallapoosa 


River at Tallassee. 


Their float represents the cotton-textile industry, which ‘started in that 


section in 1844 with the building of a small mill having a thousand spindles and forty 
looms, from which has grown the present manufacturing plant of about 85,000 spindles and 


1,800 looms. 
during the War Between the States. 


crief with Miss Elizabeth Eubanks as queen. 
Minnie Pearl Pemberton, Ada Pearl Piper, Gwendolyn Fomby and Margaret Taunton. 


.The original mill is still standing; it was used for a gun assembly plant 
Representing the King on the float is Dorman Mon- 


Fannie Ruth Crockett, 
The 


Maids are Misses 


driver is Bud Rushin, employee of Tallassee Mills for half a century. 


= 
from the first cooperated to serve the 
defense interests, however, and were 


quick to utilize the elasticity of their 
industry and adapt the machinery to 
emergency conditions. 


Official watch 
on business 


From all sides there has been a cau- 
tious attitude in business at the same 
time that expansion has moved ahead 
so fast. The bogey of inflation is con- 
stantly before the eyes of the country. 
Maybe that is the antidote for infla 
tion. Beyond that is the modern eco- 
nomic-political regime which bespeaks 
caution. The watchful eye of official 
Washington is a deterrent to rampant 


speculation that leads to runaway 
markets of well known disastrous con- 
sequences. 


Before the end of November govern 
ment representatives were said to be 
exhibiting apprehension over the trend 
of forward buying and the steady ac- 
cumulation of inventories by manufac- 
turers. This was a fear of speculative 
accumulation which is the wonted 
means of starting an inflationary price 
spiral. But the course of commodity 
prices, very slow to change, seems to 
have been its own denial of undue 
buying. 

If that were not proof enough, a re- 
port by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board late in the year was Sig- 
nificant. It showed that inventory ac- 
cumulation was accelerated in Septem- 
ber, but by October already had begun 
to lose its acceleration. This condi- 
tion, applying to industry at large and 
not specifically to cotton manufacture, 
reflected a wholesome attitude among 
producers. Customers’ orders were be 
ing watched with a discerning eve and 
speculation frowned on. 


Buying for relief 
groups a factor 


During the fall some buyers of cot- 
apparently did purchase 
above their actual needs. Part of their 
purchases was held for later delivery, 
however, and some diversion of goods 
helped to take care of other customers 
in need. This situation developed 
skepticism among some buyers about 
the tightness of the market that was 
being reported. It did not alter the 
true fact and reliable sellers were able 
to convince buyers that mills were gen- 
rally well sold through the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 


ton goods 
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@ George R. West, Jr., president of Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
presented at Christmas with a bronze plaque, emblematic of the esteem and appreciation of 


the employees of the company. 


ployees with from 2 to 20 years of continuous service. 


The plaque carries engraved facsimile signatures of em- 


The employees worked all year on 


the project, but its presentation at the annual gathering of the employees on December 25 


came as a complete surprise to the officers. 
years. 


Mr. West has been with the company for 20 
Starting in the mercerizing department, on graduation from Georgia Tech, he pro- 


gressed through the stages of assistant superintendent, superintendent and general mana- 


ger until 1934, when he became president. 
plaque in the above photograph. 


He is shown, 


with Mrs. West, viewing the 





Not only the buying for defense, but 
that of relief organizations has put an 
extra burden upon the cotton manu- 
facturing industry. By mid-December, 
for example, Federal relief agencies 
had purchased tickings so heavily that 
most mills were sold on _ production 
through March and prices were strong. 
Red Cross and British relief groups 
were heavy purchasers of flannels. 
Their buying absorbed the usual sea- 
sonal carry-over and cut deeply into 
supplies of wholesalers. 

December buying of regular trade 
sources for the most part was of the 
customary mild sort, except in some 
specialties which showed shortages. 
Demand covered a wide range of con- 
structions, however, and a firm market 
obtained. Sales were reported to be 
based soundly upon indicated needs. 
Buyers as a rule were believed covered 
for some months, although the steady 
absorption of goods indicated possible 
necessity of persistent small replace- 
ment at least. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON manufacturers of the New 

England district came into the 
year with contracts for a wide variety 
of fine goods sufficient to keep ma- 
chinery active through the first quar- 
ter. After a period of routine trad- 
ing through December, moreover, they 
were looking for a new surge of buy- 
ing consistent with the wave of broad 
business over the country. 

Even before the middle of December 
most mills were unable to accept or- 
ders for delivery before February. 
Prices in every direction were strong, 
especially in certain weights that fig- 
ured in Army contracts. Prices rose 
sharply early December on 136x60s, 


for example, when talk was heard of 


forthcoming orders for 8,000,000 pairs 
of Army underwear shorts. 

Cotton consumption in New England 
reached 83,069 bales in November, the 
latest figures at hand. This total com- 
pared with 97,480 in the big movement 
of October and 88,932 in November of 
last year, when the first wartime boom 
was in full swing. 

All of the six New England States 
had a gain in the big month of Oc- 
tober over the same time in 1939. The 
total of 97,480 bales was an increase 
of 34.8 per cent over the 72,477 bales 
of September and 12.6 per cent over 
the 86,583 bales for October of 1939. 


Mills rewarded 
for new policy 


We have several times mentioned the 
soundness of policy by many New Eng- 
land mills in recent seasons, under 
which operations are measured by 
varying conditions and changes in de- 
mand. Recent months have given evi- 
dence that quick rewards have been 
reaped from the pick-up of business. 
Significantly, the year-end textile re 
view of Scheuer & Company says: 

“Combed cotton producers profited 
from past errors of merchandising 
judgment with the result that, with 
few exceptions, prices did not decline 
to the levels of 1939; this to the great 
benefit of all finished goods handlers 
of these products.” 

By late fall, as cited in a monthly 


letter of the First National Bank of 
Boston, cloth prices were “holding 


steady at the best levels since last 
January, due to the healthy condition 
of mill inventories.” This authority 
expressed a cautious attitude toward 
business toward spring, however, 
“since the current spurt in mill activi- 
ty started from an abnormally high 
base.” 


Shipping, labor 
problems faced 


Defense measures which promoted 
the broad forward movement in cotton 
goods also brought new problems for 
the mills of New England before the 
end of last year. One of these was 
threatened elimination of shipments of 
cotton by water to Boston and New 
Bedford. Another was the _ serious 
matter of migration of skilled help to 
other industries. 

Higher costs for transportation of 
cotton were indicated when the South- 
ern Pacific-Morgan Line announced 
plans to abandon the ports mentioned. 
The line had been handling 90 per cent 
of the raw staple from Gulf ports to 
New England. This was the subject 
of a protest to the Defense Commission 
not only from the angle of costs but 
as a source of delay to the government 
orders because of extra handling of 
cotton under transshipment from New 
York. 

Cotton mills of New England reflect 
only moderately the defense program 
through their contracts, but this dis- 
trict is broadly active on government 
business of other sorts with a peculiar 
repercussion upon textile manufactur- 
ers. Employers have been less con- 
cerned over likely drives of unions for 
a higher wage basis than over the com- 
petition from such industries as the 
metal trades and shipyards for skilled 
workers. 

Big orders by such industries and 


. the imperative need for quick expan- 


sion in production have lured workers 
away from other lines of activity. The 
proximity of mill help made them sub- 
ject to pressure. This demand and the 
likelihood of union agitation for high- 
er scales led mills before the end of 
1939 to invoke contract clauses on 
goods covering possible higher costs in 
production. 


Notes of mill 
activities north 


A new agreement between the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company of Salem, 
Mass., and the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, covering 3,000 work- 
ers, was recently completed. It runs 
for two years. An interesting clause, 
under present conditions, is time-and- 
a-half for all work performed on Sat- 
urday, Sunday or holidays. 


During the last fiscal year of Wam.- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford, $64,000 was 
expended for new machinery and im- 
provements. The older mills, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, were vacated. Machinery an@ 
equipment were concentrated in the 
more modern units, to achieve the ob- 
jectives of increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs. 
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December 18, 1940 
IN AN ADVANCING index of indus- 
trial activity (Associated Press) 
which rose from 118.5 to 119.5, a new 
high for the defense drive, the big- 
gest gain this past month was in cot- 
ton manufacturing. 

Settling down to work on a huge 
backlog of Government and civilian or- 
ders, mills boosted output contrary to 
the normal mid-December trend. And 
prospects continue that cotton mill con- 
sumption of raw cotton will set a new 
high record during the current season. 
The total cotton consumption in the 
United States for the cotton year, July 
1940 to July 1941 is expected to exceed 
8,000,000 bales under the stimulus of 
large Government purchases of cotton 
textiles for defense and the prospective 
high level of industrial production and 
increased employment and payrolls. 
But on the other hand, world consump- 
tion of both American and foreign cot- 
ton may be the smallest in a decade. 
This of course is due to the reduced 
industrial activity in foreign countries 
now engaged in war. 


Cotton in National Defense 


Actually the United States cotton 
mill situation is excellent for the time 
being. The mills are running at ap 
unusual high clip and while sales of 
unfinished cotton cloth and yarn for 
commercial use have been moderately 
active, the stimulus of defense buying 
and large backlogs of unfilled orders 
are keeping the mills busy. It is re- 
ported that cotton textile merchants 
expect cloth production in 1940 to to 
tal the largest production in the his- 
tory of the business with approximate- 
ly 914 billion square yards compared 
to 8,800,000,000 in 1939 and the pre- 
vious high record of 9,360,000,000 in 
1937. The Census Bureau _ reported 
that cotton consumption during No- 
vember totalled 744,008 bales compared 
to 770,702 bales in October and 718,719 
bales in November last year. And it 
is to be expected that the December 
figures will exceed November's by ‘con- 
siderable baleage. 

Inactive spindles in the cotton-textile 
industry are fewer today than at any 
time since 1923 and mills are running 
extra shifts and over-time and squeez- 
ing out production in every conceivable 
way. Of course the assumption is that 
unless the industry exercises consider- 
ably more restraint than it is in the 
habit of doing, an expansion of both 
spindles and looms will soon be plan- 
ned. It behooves every sane and level 
headed person interested in the cotton- 


Aeross an Exeeutive‘s Desk 


textile industry to fight such a move. 
It is simply the forerunner of a de- 
bacle more complete than any known 
before, because this prosperity which 
seems so pleasant now can leave us, 
and will leave us, with a terrible hang- 
over unless caution is encouraged. 
There are several angles to defense 
purchases in cotton textiles which al- 
ready seem to be creating certain bot- 
tlenecks. One of these is in the supply 
of long staple cotton, both Peeler and 
American Egyptian staples. Procure 
ment requirements specify high break- 
ing strength and long staples for vast 
quantities of their goods. The growing 
shortage for some years of long staple 
cottons due to curtailed acreage now 
proves to be very serious inasmuch as 
planters of cotton find there is an 
acute shortage of long staple seed for 
the °41 crop. Of course without long 
staple seed there will still remain a 
shortage in the staple harvest. This 
will probably create a scramble for the 
cotton and a drastic rise in the basis. 


Certificate Plan 


One of the most dangerous factors in 
cotton prices will be the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture to impose 
upon the industry the Certificate Plan, 
suggested last year and discarded then, 
but brought out again for its annual 
parade. According to the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, there are only 
three ways to insure the farmer his 
usual benefits: A fixed price set by the 
Government; a high loan—12 to 15 
cents a pound; or the Certificate Plan. 
And the Certificate Plan is simply a 
rose by another name. It is the old 
processing tax dolled up in a new hat. 
The price of the certificate which they 
wish to be a flexible one based on pari- 
ty would approximate 7 cents a pound. 
If the parity price for cotton goes up 
the certificate price will of course go 
even higher. On the present market 
basis the manufacturers, will be pay- 
ing a 6 cents a pound tax on a 10 
cents a pound product or a minimum 
of $30.00 a bale extra cost added to 
their cost of raw material. There is 
tremendous political pressure which 
will probably be attached to this plan, 
and only through opposing political 
pressure can it be defeated. But can 
vou imagine anything more horrible in 
the face of rising costs of living than 
to have cotton goods, which clothe the 
poorer element and the laboring class- 
es, almost doubled in cost due to a tax 
to benefit the farmer? 

As we said previously, the Secretary 
of Agriculture submits that there are 
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only three ways to finance the farm- 
er’s benefit program. Somehow in the 
shuffle everyone has overlooked the 
possibility of the old Domestic Allot- 
ment program proposed by a Congress- 
man some 10 years ago. While the 
Domestic Allotment plan itself is not 
completely desirable, it is a great im- 
provement on either of the three plans 
outlined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture inasmuch as it raises revenue for 
the farmer but does not tax the mill 
nor does it threaten to put the cotton 
shipper out of business. 


Textiles in Court 


Two important cases were finally 
brought to trial: the Print Cloth Case 
(see page 77, December issue) and the 
Opp Mills Case. The Opp Mills Case, 
as you know, had to do with the con- 
Stitutionality of the WageHour Act. 
The brief filed with the United States 
Supreme Court by the Opp Cotton 
Mills, Inc. and 10 other cotton mills of 
the South held that enforcement of a 
Federal Wage-Hour order fixing a 
minimum wage of 32% cents an hour 
for textile workers would mean the un- 
doing of a good percentage of the small 
mills of the South. In part, the brief 
said: 


“It is not charged that the South has 
been party to any ‘sweat-shop’ conditions 
or is ‘chiseling’ in any degree. The South 
simply has not yet outgrown its industrial 
swaddling clothes. It has been engaged in 
the process of learning to crawl, in order 
that it may, in due time, be able to walk— 
& process which is slow and tedious, but 
one which is prescribed by the inexorable 
laws of life. 


“Wages in southern mills have been in- 
creasing with a fine speed consistent with 
healthy growth. While wages were show- 
ing an increase in the South of 34 per cent 
in the 10-year period preceding 1938, those 
in the North were increasing 13 per cent. 
The South is no more hostile to high wages 
than the North. In the vicissitudes of 
time a heavy hand has been laid on its de- 
velopment, bringing about conditions entire- 
ly different from those in other parts of 
the country. Wise men will accept the situ- 
ation as it is, make a true appraisal of it, 
and suit their action to the inexorable rules 
of development and growth.” 


The Opp Mills asked that the Court 
set aside the wage order put into ef- 
fect October 24, 1939. 

On the other hand, Francis Biddle, 
Solicitor General, filed a brief for the 
Government contending that the Act 
which increased the pay of 175,000 cot- 
ton mill workers is constitutional. 
Solicitor General Biddle defended the 
constitutionality of the Act by refer- 
ence to the recently filed brief in the 
United States of America versus F. W. 
Darby Lumber Company in which 
constitutionality under the commerce 
clause is supported as follows: 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act is a 
valid exercise of the commerce power of 
Congress. This conclusion is required both 
by the character of the economic problem, 
as measured against the board purpose of 
the commerce clause, and by the decisions 


of this Court which sanction the pnarticular 
provisions of the act here attacked. 

“State legislators. congressional commit- 
tees, Federal commissions. and busin°ssmen 
over a long period of time have realized 
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that no state, acting alone, could require 
labor standards substantially higher than 
those obtaining in other states whose pro- 
ducers and manufacturers competed in the 
interstate market. 

“The reiterated conclusion that the in- 
dividual states were helpless gained added 
force during the prolonged economic de- 
pression of the 1930's. The 30-hour work 
bills, the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the textile and the coal bills, and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act itself each reflect a 
great volume of testimony adduced at con- 
gressional hearings and elsewhere to the 
effect that employers with lower labor 
standards possess an unfair advaatage [fn 
interstate competition, and that only the 
National Government could deal with the 
problem. 

“The congressional committees made spe- 
cific findings which were embodied in the 
Fair Labor Standards act as the congres- 
sional judgment that low labor standards 
were detrimental to the health and efficien- 
cy of workers, caused the channels of in- 
terstate commerce to spread those labor 
conditions among the states, burdened inter- 
state commerce, led to labor disputes ob- 
structing that commerce, and constituted 
an unfair method of competition. Paiticutar 
ly when these findings accord with the 
facts of which this Court has already taken 
judicial notice, they are to be given con- 
clusive weight.” 


Promotion Plans 


One of the most successful cotton 
promotion periods has been during re- 
cent weeks when plans for a cotton 
Christmas have gone forward through- 
out many sections of the United States. 
These plans were promulgated by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and were under- 
taken locally by many civic clubs in 
various cities. Last week a meeting of 
the Cotton Consumption Council met in 
New Orleans and discussed and laid 
plans for National Cotton Week. Thus 
we see two naturals in cotton promo- 
tion work and decided headway being 
made in the Cotton-Textile Institute’s 
goal of 10,000,000 bales a year con- 
sumption program. 


———-- }---- 


New Textile 
Publications 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. New bulletin 
describing CSP power transformers, espe- 
cially designed for unit substation service on 
municipal or industrial distribution systems. 
Dept. 8-N-48. 


A new manual, ‘‘How to Design Fluores- 
cent Lighting’’. Dept. 8-N-48. 


Illustrated folder ‘‘Dirt is a Critical Haz- 
zard’’ describing the application, operation 
and dirt removing qualities of the Precipi- 
tron electrostatic air cleaner. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Material handling litera- 
ture on how to save money handling your 
loads into, through and out of the plant. 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. Liter- 
ture describing and illustrating stainless 
steel equipment for the processing industries. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. Technical service manua 
describing the varied uses of Avitex textile 
finishing agents. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Two booklets, ‘‘Monsanto Chemi- 
cals of the Phosphate Division’’, and ‘‘The 
Aroclors’’, describing and giving physical 

roperties of this group of products manu- 
actured exclusively by Monsanto. 


The Fairbanks Company, Boston, Mass. 
Literature descriptive of the new bronze gate 
valves, and the lift jack platform truck. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin B-6140 on the company’s new all- 
in-one electrifugal pumps for 1 to 10 hp. in- 
clusive for heads up to 160 feet. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. A new control catalog and text 
book combined, a complete control data book. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin for 
textile mills and machinery builders entitled 
‘‘Do You Try to Keep Informed about the 
Advances being made in the Construction of 
Textile Machinery °’ 


Cutler-Hammer, [Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publication CS-151 on motor control engi- 
neering, Unitrol, a new motor control. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Several 
publications covering the company’s prod- 
ucts, Calcomine Garnet B. Y. Conc for dye- 
ing of cotton and rayon: Calcochrome Yel- 
low CGW-100%, especially recommended for 


government shades on wool; technical bulle- 
tin No. 573 on ‘‘The Practical Art of Color 
Matching; Aerotex Cream No. 450, a con- 
densed urea-formaldehyde resin; and Calco 
dyestuffs recommended for crease-proofing 
with Aerotex Cream No. 450. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 88-page 
data book No. 1775 on the company’s line 
of anti-friction roller and ball bearings in 
all the various styles of housings. 


The Conway Clutch Company, 1543 Queen 
City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Bulletin L-29 on 
several series of stud drive dise clutches. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Columbia 
Chemical Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Folder describing the Columbia 
fleet of caustic soda tank cars. 


Rohm & Haas Company, 222 West Wash- 
ington Square, PhiladeIphia, Pa. An illus- 
trated 20-page booklet ‘‘RHoplex Resins for 
Fabrice Finishing’’. 


What the Southern Mills 


Are Doing 


Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C., with several plants 
in North Carolina and Virginia, has 
tiled registration for a preferred stock 
issue, and will use the net proceeds of 
$3,084,200 for additional capital and 
for improvements and additions to the 
company’s plants, including looms, 
throwing spindles, hosiery machinery, 
mill village dwellings, and a new ho- 
siery finishing plant. 


Property of the Faytex Mills, Inc., 
Fayetteville, N. C., manufacturers of 
cotton yarns, has been sold by the 
trustee to W. R. McElroy of New York 
for $100,000. It is expected that the 
mill will resume operations within the 
next 60 days and 500 persons are ex- 
pected to be employed. 


The majority of the stock in the 
Ranlo (N. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been sold to Burlington 
Mills Corporation. Ranlo makes spun 
rayon and cotton and mixed yarn for 
the market, having about 20,000 
spindles, 


Davis Mills, Ine, Mt. Airy, N. C., 
has been granted a charter to manu- 
facture yarn and all kinds of textile 
fabrics. The following are interested: 
R. B. Davis, Pilot Mountain, N. C.; A. 
A. Fowler, Mt. Airy, N. C.; and Ethel 
B. Fowler, Mt. Airy. 


Prattville (Ala.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
are operating under new ownership 
and management. Formerly the Brad- 
ford Mills, the property was acquired 
by Alexandjro Safie and sons of Cen- 
tral America. 


Erlanger Cotton Mills and Nokomis 
Cotton Mills of Lexington, N. C., have 
been merged under the name of Er- 
langer Mills, Inc., with combined spin- 
dleage of 67,440 and 1,515 looms. E. 
P. Cofield is general manager. 





The building program under consid- 
eration at the Avondale Mills of Ala- 
bama, with headquarters at Sylacau- 
ga, involves revamping and extending 
present dyehouse facilities at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 


J. M. Odell Manufacturing Company, 
synum, N. C., is building a hydroelec- 
tric power plant with hydraulic tur- 
bine and generator of 800 hp. to in- 
clude switchboard room and other op- 
erating control facilities. 


A. A. Whitener of the Rhodes- 
Whitener Yarn Mill, Taylorsville, N. 
C., has announced that they are plan- 


ning to recondition this plant which 


was damaged to extent of $200,000 
during the 1940 floods. 


Mayo (S. C.) Mills, Inec., have in- 
stalled 12 twisters, 24 spinning frames, 
and other frames are being converted 
to long draft as part of an expansion 
program, 


An addition has been built to the 
No. 6 plant of the Cannon Mills Com- 
pany at Concord, N. C., which is used 
to house 24 new looms. 


The Lanett Division of the West 
Point Manufacturing Company, Lanett, 
Ala., is erecting a new $26,000 office 
building. 


It is understood that a chenille plant 
to cost $100,000 will be erected at Car- 
tersville, Ga., by B. J. Bandy of Dal- 
ton, Ga. 


Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill, Wax- 
haw, N. C., will be taken over by Wax- 
haw Cotton Mills Company with au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000. 


It is reported that the Arkray plant 
of Textiles, Ync., Gastonia, N. C., will 
build a one-story addition, which will 
cost $25,000. 
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New Orleans, December 16, 1940 
THE effect of the small export move- 
ment, due to the European war 
and light shipments to Japan, was off- 
set in a large measure by the free flow 
of new crop cotton into government 
holdings attracted by the loan, and by 
the continuance of large domestic con- 
sumption. In consequence the market 
ruled comparatively steady during the 
period, values showing little change 
compared with one month ago. 

The government’s annual cotton crop 
estimate, as of December 1, points to 
a production of 12,685,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, compared with 
12,847,000 bales in November and last 
season's production of 11,817,000 bales. 
The somewhat smaller yield than pre- 
viously predicted was attributed to un- 
favorable weather. 

The indicated yield per acre was 
placed at 252.4 pounds, compared with 
237.9 pounds last season, and the aver- 
age weight of bales was given as 511.5 
pounds. 

The area left for harvest this season 
was estimated at 24,078,000 acres. 

Returns to the Census Bureau show 
that 10,870,247 bales were ginned to 
December 1 versus 11,110,000 ginned to 
corresponding date last season. Since 
the crop is expected to be nearly 900,- 
000 bales larger than last season’s pro- 
duction, the light ginnings to December 
1 are attributed largely to unfavorable 
weather. 

For want of a much better foreign 
demand, due mainly to the European 
blockade and political economy in Ja- 
pan, the surplus of the 1940 crop is 
rapidly coming under government con- 
trol. Washington, as of December 1, 
stated that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration announced that loans on 1940 
crop cotton through December 9 aggre- 
gated $114,921,048 on 2,384,000 bales. 

As noted by returns to the Census 
Bureau, American spindles continued 
active during November, due largely to 
better domestic trade conditions and 
the filling of large government orders 
to meet defense requirements. These 
favorable domestic trade features are 
likely to last for a long time and may 
improve further as the five year pro- 
gram of the government gradually un- 
folds to build up the United States 
Army and Navy until they are strong 
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enough to assure the safety of the na- 
tion. All of which means plenty of 
work and large consumption in many 
major industries of the country, in 
which activity the textile mills of the 
North and South will probably partici- 
pate to a large extent. 

Recently the Associated Press car- 
ried a story, which, in contrast to the 
war conditions in Europe and Asia, is 
cheerful: Clveeland, Ohio, Economist 
Leonard P. Ayres drew this picture of 
1941 business prospects— 


“A boom on its way. 
Rises in the price of labor. 
Advances in stocks but no big bull 
market. 
inflationary 
costs. 
Depression conditions in farm regions 
that depend upon exports.” 


‘No increases in living 


Discussing the prospective boom, 
Colonel Ayres said: “It can last for a 
long time. We are going to have a 
boom because so much money is going 
to be spent so fast that the boom is 
inevitable.” 

Regarding the probability of a real 
or near depression persisting in agri- 
cultural regions which formerly sold 
important parts of their production to 
the countries of Europe, which means 
that the cotton farmers will likely suf- 
fer most because of the European 
blockade restricting exports of cotton, 
the government will likely continue to 
take care of the cotton farmer and 
other interests that may need assist- 
ance. 

Washington advices of December 8 
were to effect that another year of 
marketing and production control over 
cotton was assured as results from a 
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Consumption of lint in New England States, Nov.... 
of lint in All Other States, Nov........... 


Consumption of lint in Cotton-Growing States, 4 mos...... 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 4 mos....... 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 4 mos.......... 
Consumption of lint in United States, 4 mos............ 
Stocks in public storage and at compresses, Nov. 30..... 
Stocks in mills, public storage and compresses, Nov. 30.. 
Stocks in mills, public storage and compresses, Oct. 31.. 
in Cotton-Growing States, Nov........... 
Active spindles in New England States, Nov............. 


Bales— This Season Last Season 
639,000 610,000 

83,000 89,000 

22,000 20,000 

Se ee 744,000 719,000 
2,405,000 2.257.000 

326,000 326,000 

78,000 77,000 

2,809,000 2,660,000 

ere ee ee 1,682,000 1,783,000 
14,727,000 15,484,000 

16,409,000 17,267,000 

15,202,000 16,963,000 

17,153,000 17,107,000 

4,910,000 5.056.000 

ee ee 623,000 622,000 
ie AR a ee a ee 22,686,000 22,785,000 
22,457,000 22,668,000 


in the United States, Oct 


AMERICAN COTTON—CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT 


(Figures of New Orleans Cotton Exchange) 
August 1 to December 16— B 
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Total stock in New Orleans, December 16 
Stock at all U. S ports, December 16... 


odbc cot wdusens 2,176,000 4,439,000 
TETETiLeT Ter. 292,000 881,000 
teheene aes 318,000 
poate enese seca 214,000 1,052,000 
ich eben eee 10,000 30,000 
po eeecesoscons 38,000 538,000 
TeTTTT Lert 555,000 2,829,000 

wrrcrrr rity Ty 529,000 775,000 
ce cecveceeses 3,360,000 3,231,000 


ales— This Season Last Season 











grower referendum in 19 states piled 
up big pluralities for the agriculture 
department’s quota system. 

“The 1941 program is designed to 
limit plantings to 27,000,000 acres, the 
same as this year. Normally, that 
acreage would yield approximately 12,- 
000,000 bales.” 

“The 1941 program faces the pros- 
pect of diminished exports and increas- 
ing surpluses. The war abroad has re 
duced the already dwindled exports 
market to the lowest point since the 
war between the states.” 


a 
Additional Personals 
(See also page 92.) 


GEoRGE H. Eyprer has resigned as 
vice-president of Deering, Milliken & 
Company after 51 years of service, but 
continues as a director of the company. 
WILLIAM E. WINCHESTER, for the past 
35 years connected with this company, 
has also retired as vice-president of 
the company and has given up his ac- 
tive relationships with many other 
mills in this country, except the Lock- 
wood Company, Waterville, Me. 

H. A. HatcH of New York succeeds 
W. E. WINCHESTER as president of 
Monarch Mills, Union and Lockhart, 
S. C., and D. W. Anderson succeeds 
Mr. Winchester as president of the 
yainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Obituary 
NATHANIEL B, DIAL, 78, former U. S. 
Senator, and president of Laurens (S. 


C.) Cotton Mills, and a _ director of 
Ware Shoals (S.C.) Manufacturing 


Company and other industrial con- 


‘ cerns, passed away December 11 at the 


age of 78. 


CLARE H. DRAPER, Sr., retired vice- 
president of Draper Corporation, 
passed away the latter part of Novem- 
ber. His son, CLARE H. DRAPER, JR., iS 
manager of the Draper Corporation’s 
office in Spartanburg, S. C. 


DANA H. ALEXANDER, 42, sales rep- 
resentative for the Clinton Company, 
starch manufacturers, died suddenly 
November 28 of a heart attack. 


LEMUEL LESTER SELF, preident of 
Carlton Yarn Mill and Nuway Spinning 
Company, Inc., Cherryville, N. C.,, 
passed away recently. 


ERNEST M. ToRBeET, 49, general man- 
ager of Propper-McCallum Hosiery 
Company, Northampton, Mass., passed 
away December 2 of a heart attack. 


ARTHUR DAVIS WEBSTER, overseer of 
the Holt-Williamson Cotton Mill, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., passed away recently. 


JOSEPH GERLI, president of E. Gerli 
& Company, New York, passed away 
November 22 at the age of 75. 
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a E hundreds 
of other mills, 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company 
have found that Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots save them worry, help them 
turn out better products. Since 
equipping their drawing frames 
with these modern roll coverings, 
they have substantially reduced the 
variation in their drawing sliver and 
have also improved the running 
of their work all the way through 
and rooms. 


the card spinning 


% 


a 


a 


The higher coefficient of friction 


of cork assures more strength and 





uniformity of yarn—less eyebrow- 
ing. These highly efficient cots also 
minimize clearer waste, diminish 
the frequency of top roll laps, and 
reduce end breakage. 

It’s simple and inexpensive to 
change over to Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Their initial cost is on a par 
with that of other roll coverings, 
and you start saving immediately 


with their quicker, cheaper as- 


83 


Close-up of one of the drawing frames, showing 
top rolls covered with efficient, economical Arm- 
strong’ s Cork Cots, in the mills of Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company, Pacolet,*South Carolina. ° 





Take a tip from Pacolet Mills on how to reduce 


DRAWING SLIVER VARIATION 


sembly. Furthermore, they give 
you extra-long service; for not only 
are they more durable, but you can 
rebuff them—three or four times 

at a unit cost of about Me! An 
Armstrong representative will be 
glad to show you production figures 
and savings of mills spinning your 
range of numbers on cork. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, Textile Products 
Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Section, 923 





ARMSTRONGS (xia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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Textile and Other Purchasing 
Agents Hold Meeting in Charlotte 


THE annual meeting of the Carolinas- 

Virginia Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, Inc., 
held a two-day meeting on December 
6 and 7 at the Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. A number of textile mill 
purchasing agents attended the confer- 
ence. 

At the first session discussion was 
held on the current situation on vari- 
ous commodities, such as coal, lumber, 
non-ferrous metals, steel, textiles, in- 
dustrial chemicals, paper and shipping 
containers. Following this, the pur- 
chasing agents conducted an open 
forum and round-table discussion on 
the problems arising in purchasing, 
and their solution. 

A banquet was held Friday night 
with Dr. Julian S. Miller, editor, The 
Charlotte Observer, as the main speak- 
er. Dr. Miller covered the foreign situ- 
ation and America’s interest in the 
European war. The Saturday morning 
session was closed and consisted main- 


ly of business affecting the association. 

The following addresses were made 
at the final session: “Election’s Over ; 
So What?’ by J. W. Knowlton, Char- 
lotte; “Importance of Relations with 
Salesmen in the Relationship between 
Buyer and Seller,’ by George A. How- 
ell, Jr., purchasing agent of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finishing 
Company; and “Should the Marketers 
of Industrial Goods Advertise to Pur- 
chasing Agents?’ by W. Z. Betts, with 
discussion being led on this subject by 
J. M. Geer, purchasing agent of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Spray, N. C. 
After each address there was discus- 
sion from the floor. 

Concensus of opinion was that in- 
dustrial production will continue at a 
rapid pace; the demand for commodi- 
ties cannot be satisfied for months to 
come, and it is not a question of prices 
so much as ability to secure deliveries. 
Fear was also expressed as to the ef- 
fects of further government control 
and price-fixing. 





Rayon Yarn Shipments 
Continue at High Level 


Deliveries of rayon yarn to domestic 
mills in November totaled 35,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 36,900,000 
pounds delivered in October and 33,- 
300,000 pounds in November 1959, ac- 
cording to the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau. 

Rayon yarn deliveries during the 
first eleven months of 1940 have 
amounted to 355,100,000 pounds as 
against 330,500,000 pounds in the 
same period of 1939, representing an 
increase of 7 per cent. 

Stocks held by producers at the end 
of November amounted to only 6,200,- 
000 pounds. Thus stocks continue to 
be nominal. 

Purchases of textile products for the 
United States Army over the past few 
months have become a most important 
factor in the trade, states the Organon. 
These purchases, it is pointed out, have 
resulted in an increase of 32 per cent 
in the consumption of wool over and 
above the normal civilian demand, 
while cotton consumption has _in- 
creased by about 4 per cent monthly. 

The publication presents a compila- 
tion of textile products purchased by 
the United States Army for its own use 
and for the CCC during the period 
from January 1 to November 30, 1940. 
Purchases for the Navy, Marines, Air 
Corps, and other government agencies 
are not included. 

Inasmuch as the Army is constantly 


making new purchases and inviting 
bids for new supplies, no claim is made 
as to exact accuracy or completeness. 
However, while the information has 
been collected from reliable sources, 
the showing is an impressive one. 
While the Army’s cotton goods pur- 


chases have added only about 4 per. 


cent to the monthly raw cotton con- 
sumption, the special nature of these 
purchases, especially the heavy cotton 
goods and combed yarn goods, have re- 
sulted in price increases. In fact, the 
prices of all raw cotton and cotton 
goods are advancing, in part due to 
special circumstances, including “un- 
necessarily high quality specifications” 
of the Army and the demand for 
prompt deliveries. The Army’s sizable 
purchases of wool products has also 
upped the price of wool and this price 
increase has been, or will be. reflected 
at retail, 
* 


Drive to Increase 


Cotton Consumption 
Plans have been made to coordinate 


the promotion activities of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the National 
Cotton Council, with the former han- 
dling the textile industry and the lat- 
ter the raw cotton industry. Domestic 
consumption now is slightly less than 
eight million bales and the export out- 
look not in excess of two million bales, 
so the promotion program is to itr 
crease domestic consumption by more 
than two and a half million bales if 
equality in supply is to be maintained. 


The Institute’s program is financed by 
voluntary contributions by mills of two 
cents per bale on their consumption 
and the Council’s by voluntary contri- 
butions of five cents a bale by raw cot- 


ton interests. 
& 


Willcox & Gibbs Moves 
to New Address After 


81 Years on Broadway 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 


Company has recently moved to new 
modern quarters at 214 West 39th 
Street, New York City, after spending 
the entire 81 years of the company’s 
existence at 658 Broadway. These 
new quarters provide two floors and 
basement space for executive offices, 
showrooms, service and stock. The re- 
cent change of address places the com- 
pany in the heart of the garment area, 
and also is more available to out of 
town buyers. It was announced that 
the manufacture of W & G machines 
will be continued by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company of Providence, 
and the Metropolitan sewing machine 
line will be produced as heretofore at 
the company’s plant in Nyack, N. Y. 

The company has always designed 
production machines for the manufac- 
ture of many different types of gar- 
ments made under government speci- 
fications for the armed forces of the 
nation, dating back to the War Be 
tween the States when the single- 
thread chainstitch machine was used 
in making Union Army uniforms, and 
during the Spanish-American War 
when Army garments were made. The 
Flatlock machine is said to have revo- 
lutionized production methods in the 
knit goods industry shortly prior to 
the outbreak of the first World War. 

The added impetus given to the pro 
duction of textiles, particularly those 
articles manufactured from _ knitted 
fabrics by the government is present 
preparedness program, has placed em- 
phasis on the ability of the sewing ma- 
chine industry fo meet the exigencies 
of the program. In nearly every in- 
stance and particularly with regard to 
knit underwear, the company’s ma- 
chines meet the requirements of govy- 
ernment specifications. 

The first machine was the single 
thread chainstitch machine and was 
patented in 1857 by James E. A. Gibbs. 
In partnership with Charles H. Will- 
cox, Mr. Gibbs was responsible for a 
long line of important developments 
and improvéments in sewing machine 
technique. In 1985 the company ac- 
quired the Metropolitan Sewing Ma- 
chine Corporation, the staff of which 
worked in close cooperation with Will- 
cox & Gibbs’ to effect substantial im- 
provements in the former’s machine. 
The Superlock is one of the recent ad- 
vanced developments in sewing ma- 
chines. 
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New Tenter gets orders 
that mill used to lose 





“Costs were too high mie 
“Production was too low... 


“We found that out on a couple 
of big orders—one we took and 
lost money on, and the other we 
lost because our price was too high. 


“A few months ago, we purchased 
the latest-type Butterworth Auto- 
matic Anti-Friction Tentering 
Machine. We put the new Tenter 
in range by placing a starch man- 
gle at the entering end and a wind- 
er at the delivery end. 


“In a short time, the new Tenter 
was speeding up the finishing oper- 
ation... increasing yardage ... 
lowering the cost of production.” 


“ “ “ 


Outdated equipment in the wet 
end of textile finishing loses orders 
and profits for many an otherwise 
progressive mill. 


Under present conditions, a new 
machine pays for itself two or three 
times as fast as it does under ordin- 
ary conditions. Growing realization 


Butterworth 








of this fact is causing more and 
more mills to purchase new ma- 
chines—for bleaching, boiling-out, 
drying, calendering and dyeing. 


For more than 120 years, our en- 
tire time and effort have been 
devoted to promoting efficiency in 
every process of the wet end of 
textile finishing. We know all the 
small advantages in production 
costs which, collectively, make the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Butterworth Engineers are con- 
stantly working with leading tex- 
tile finishing plants—helping to 
achieve greater yardage, better fin- 
ishes, higher speeds and lower 
production costs. 


Let us work with you in determin- 
ing whether modern Butterworth 
Machines or improved plant lay- 
out will help you to improve your 
competitive position. Write us 
fully about your problems. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 
Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 





























with a TEATILE SLANT 
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J. D. Walker, who for the past 10 
years has been overseer of slashing 
at Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, 
Ga., has resigned to become connect- 
ed with Southern Sizing Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., in a sales and service 





Mr. Walker 


capacity. He will represent the com- 
pany in the southern textile field, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Mr. 
Walker is a graduate of Mercer 
University, and also was graduated 
in textiles at the Georgia School of 
Technology. 


William G. Ware, formerly con- 
nected with the dyeing department 
of Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
is now sales representative for the 
Myles Salt Company in the Char- 
lotte territory, and is making his 
headquarters in the Johnson Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 


John Ekern Ott, who has been 
with the Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for 18 vears, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Archer plant, 
where he is in charge of production, 
warehousing, shipping, maintenance 
and engineering, succeeding W. C. 
Childress, resigned. 


Arthur W. Steudel has been elect- 
ed president of Sherwin-Williams 
Company, succeeding George A. 
Martin, who is now chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Steudel has 
been vice president and _ general 
manager and now becomes the 
fourth president in the 74 years of 
existence of the company. Mr. Mar- 
tin has long been recognized as dean 
of the paint industry. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has announced that the sale of 
chemicals manufactured by the com- 
pany will be handled directly by its 
Columbia Chemical Division, rather 
than through its subsidiary, Colum- 


bia Alkali Corporation. The person- 
nel and headquarters of sales execu- 
tives and the sales organization will 
remain unchanged. 


Machinery Exchange, 224 West 
Main St., Gastonia, N. C., is a new 
clearing house organization to buy 
or sell or locate certain items, and 
to dispose of machinery and equip- 
ment. Items wanted or items for 
sale will be listed at regular inter- 
vals. 


Crystamet is the new name of the 
pentahydrate sodium _ metasilicate 
manufactured by Cowles Detergent 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
product formerly was called Esco- 
met. The quality, prices and pack- 
age remain the same. 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., has 
established a New York office at 11 
West 42nd St., where Allen A. 
Adams, eastern manager, makes his 
headquarters. 


Todd-Keesee is the name of a new 
leather belting manufacturing com- 
pany in Gastonia, N. C. This con- 
cern has installed the latest types of 


belting machinery and will manu-. 


facture a general line of leather 
belting, including winder and comb- 
er belts, pickers, checkstraps, ete. 
Floyd C. Todd of Gastonia is presi- 
dent and George Keesee, formerly 
connected with one of the oldest 
belting firms in the country, is sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. B. F. 
Hatcher, associated with the Todd 
interests, is vice-president. 


John E. Holt has become treasurer 








@® Left, John J. Kaufmann, president and 
general manager of Steel Heddle _ Co., 
Philadelphia, and, right, Robert J. eitag, 
secretary-treasurer and sales manager. These 
eutenen were honor guests at a testimonial 
inner given by the company’s stockholders 
in December, as reported on page 82 of De- 
cember ‘‘Cotton’’ ; : é ‘ : ‘ ; 


and director of Danielson Manufac- 
turing Company, Danielson, Conn. 
Prior to hostilities abroad, Mr. Holt 
was general manager of European 
and Asiatic divisions of Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp., with 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. For the last year he has been 
sales manager of this company in 
the United States. 


Alfred L. Hutton, Jr., president of 
Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I., manufacturers of Banner hosiery 
machines, has been elected president 
of the Association of Knitting, Braid- 





Mr. Hutton 


ing and Wire Covering Industries 
and Trades, succeeding the late Wal- 
ter L. Toy, of Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., 
has opened a new southern office at 
121 West Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 
E. W. Klumph is in charge, and is as- 
sisted by Cliff Myers and Cliff 
Smith. This new office has enlarged 
facilities, and was necessitated by 
increased southern business. 


Sorbtex Foundation, Richmond, 
Va., has announced that such syn- 
thetic fibers as nylon, vinyon and 
rayon feel and act like natural silk 
fibers after being processed in the 
Sorbtex Process. Certain features 
in the three named fibers that were 
objectionable to consumers have 
been removed, it is said, after treat- 
ment by the Sorbtex Process, which 
is said to emphasize the harmless- 
ness of the process to the skin. The 
process is now being successfully 
applied to turkish towels, huck, 
crash, linen and part-linen towels, 
underwear and hosiery. 


Gaylord Container Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., has announced plans 
for the construction of a factory at 
Oakland, Calif., to serve the rapidly 
growing business on the Pacific 
Coast. This project is part of a 
general expansion program under 
way to meet the increasing nation- 
wide demand for the product. The 
new plant will be located on a 5- 
acre tract and will represent an in- 
vestment of about $600,000. 
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WITH 


JOHNSON 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
BEARINGS 


@ There is no proof quite so effective as a 
trial...right in your own shop. You select 
the conditions — pick out your toughest bear- 
ing application — and install Johnson Electric 
Motor Bearings. Then keep a record of the 


performance. 
Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are easy to 
get...easy to install. Complete stocks are 


carried in every industrial center. Every bear- 
ing is completely machined — I.D.— O.D. 
and Ends. Flanges, oil holes, slots and grooves 
are all in accordance with the requirements of 
your motors. The special high lead alloy 
guarantees the utmost in performance. 
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76 pages packed with useful, 


dienes. teniiaik dblihan Make this test on your next job. See for your- 
fully illustrated. Write for a self what quality means in the way of long, 
f Catalogue 400. 
ical ara trouble-free performance. 
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NEW CASTLE, PA. 





530 SOUTH MILL STREET « 




















NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





General Purpose 
Induction Motors 
Westinghouse Electric 

East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 

new open-type sleeve-bearing squirrel- 


& Mfg. Co.., 
announced 
induction motors designed 
cially for general purpose drive appli- 
cations such as machine tools, pumps, 
auxiliary drives, etc. These type cs 
motors are available in ratings from 
4 to 5 horsepower, at speed from 875 
to 3600 r.p.m., for operation on 110, 
220, 440 and 550 volts, two and three 
phase ac. Rigid complete-cast frames 
maintain constant air-gap between sta- 
tor and rotor, assuring high efficiency 
operation. New wire insulation gives 
maximum dielectric strength, tough- 
ness, and flexibility. 
a 
Larger V*S Units 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced three addi- 
tional V*S units of 20, 25 and 30 hp. 
which extend the method of all-elec- 
tric adjustable-speed drive to larger 
applications in the textile field. The 
same principle of speed control is used 
as in the other sizes, which range from 
one hp. upward. For the sake of com- 
pactness it has been mounted horizon- 
tally instead of vertically as in the 
smaller sizes. The speed adjuster and 
the buttons for starting and stopping 
the driving motor can be located any- 
where on the machine the operator 
may find it most convenient to reach. 
The driving motor can be supplied in 
fan-cooled, splash-proof and explosion- 
proof types, and gearmotors may also 
be used. The motor can be started and 
stopped without interfering with the 
speed setting, and the speed can be 
changed while the motor is in opera- 
tion. 


eS] 1e - 


cage 


e 
Process for Increasing 
Yarn Strength 
Copeman Laboratories Company, 
Flint, Mich., have been granted a pat- 
ent (through Dr. H. Y. Jennings) on a 


new method for treating yarns and 
threads to increase their’ tensile 


strength and to control their residual 
stretch (patent No. 2,220,958). The 
method essentially consists of two 
steps, the first being the stretching of 
the yarn or thread a predetermined 
amount so that tension will be distrib- 
“ted more evenly over the individual 


fibers or filaments composing it. The 
second step consists in fixing the yarn 
or threads permanently in this ten- 
sioned position by the use of a syn- 
thetic resin or other bonding agent. 
The permanent bonding agent coats or 
impregnates the individual fibers, thus 
substantially increasing the inherent 
strength of the tensioned yarn by bind- 
ing the fibers to each other and reduc- 
ing slippage. The patent will be li- 
censed to the textile industry on a non- 
exclusive basis, through John A, Cairns 
& Co., 45 E. 17th St.. New York City. 
a 

New Colors 

Phoenix Color & Chemical Company, 
Inc., 24 Van Houten St., Paterson, N. 
J., has announced the following new 
products: Benzaphen Yellow 6GCW, a 
direct color which leaves’ acetate 
white; Phenaldehyde Black GR 200%. 
a direct color rendered extremely fast 
to washing by the usual method of for- 
maldehyde aftertreatment: Benzaphen 
Diazo Red S5BL, a diazo dvyestuff for 
dyeing rayon and cotton. 


eo 
1940 Annual Cotton Handbook 
Comtelburo, Ltd., 11, Tokenhouse 


Yard, London, E.C.2, has published the. 


7Oth vear of the Annual Cotton Hand- 
hook for daily cable records of Ameri- 
ean, East Indian and Egyptian crops, 


tegether with other market statistics. 
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@ The new transparent tag to identify 
‘*‘Crown Tested’’ rayon, which has been 
adopted by the Amer’can Viscose Corpo- 
ration to label garments made from 
Crown Tested fabrics. It bears ouly es- 
sentia] information about the fabric, and 
its only embellishment is the golden 
crown and the slender golden cord on 
which it is suspended. he tag is con- 
structed of transparent plast‘c material, 
and assumes the color of the garment. 


Combination Oil-Immersed 

AC Starter; New Motor 

Announced 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has developed a new oil- 
immersed combination ae starter for 
use in corrosive or hazardous gas loca- 
tions, which features ease of installa- 
tion and better protection against cor- 
rosion. The device is available in two 
forms, with or without a circuit break- 
er, depending upon the application. To 
facilitate installation, a one-piece cast 
iron head, used in both forms, permits 
conduit entrance from five directions. 
As protection against external corro- 
sion, corrosion resistant metal is used 
for all exposed parts; a copper-bearing 
steel tank and the cast iron head pro- 
vide additional protection. Where 
needed, the circuit breaker (of new 
type) is supplied, rated at 10,000 am- 
peres interrupting capacity and specifi- 
cally designed for operation under oil. 
For extra safety the handle of the cir- 
cuit breaker is interlocked with the 
tank so that the breaker must be open 
before the tank can be lowered. 

The company has also announced an 
entire line of new polyphase induction 
motors, in integral horsepower sizes to 
conform with new industrial trends, 
processes and practices. Known as the 
Tri-Clad motor, and representing one 
of the most extensive product changes 





in the history of the company, it has 
called for many new methods in GE 
motor manufacturing. In all its rat- 
ings it features modern streamlined ap- 
complete protection ; 
insulation of 
improved 


pearance; more 
major advances in the 
current-carrying parts: 
bearing design and lubricating arrange- 
ments. It has the cast-aluminum ro- 
tor, pressure-relief system of greasing 
for ball bearing motors, and other 
proven features. It makes use of a 
east iron frame of the box type and 
end shields are designed to match the 
frame and are enclosed above the cen- 
terline. The new type insulation, dust- 
tight bearings, and the use of Glyptal 
in the priming and finishing paints 
armor it against the harmful agents, 
according to the company. 


and 
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These are the 


FULLING and WASHING UNITS 


for UNIVERSAL work 








MODEL 
"GK" 
WASHER 


MODEL No. 26 
FULLING MILL 





For the mills now producing heavy army fabrics, tough 
fulling low grade fabrics, or 7-ounce flannels, the two 
units pictured above—the Hunter No. 26 Stainless Steel 
Fulling Mill and GK Cloth Washer—represent not only 
the most modern equipment obtainable, but machines to 
do the scouring and fulling job quicker and easier. 


For example, the No. 26 Mill is equipped with hy- 
draulic tension for top roll, stainless steel linings, guides, 
stop motion, and crimping boxes, and will give you twice 
to four times the capacity of your older Mills with far 
more uniform results. In fact, production is often in- 
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creased to a point where twice the load is handled in 
two-thirds or even half the usual time. 


The GK Washer is the most modern available rope 
type scourer. Equipped with new principle of applying 
water to the goods, new type suds box and gates, rub- 
ber rolls, and roller bearings throughout, it will cut your 
overall scouring and rinsing time by as much as twenty 
minutes. 


Full details on both these modern machines are com- 
pletely described in up-to-date bulletins, and it will not 
obligate you to write for a copy. Send for them today. 





JAMES 


HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 





SINCE 1847 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Building, Los Angeles, California 
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Fluorescent Lamps by GE 
General Electric’s lamp department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has made 
available three new fluorescent lamps, 
a 100-watt 60-inch Mazda F:; a little 
6-watt 9-inch Mazda F; and the new 
soft-white F that may be had in sev- 
eral sizes and lengths. The 100-watt 
lamps employ T-17 tubular bulb 2% 
inches in diameter, and are designed 
for general lighting needs. Smallest of 
all the company’s Mazda F lamps is 
the new 6-watt 9-inch lamp which em- 


loys a T-5 round bulb and miniature 


bipin bases. It permits of fluorescence 
in many places where larger lamps are 
not altogether practical. 


e 


Book on Preventing Sabotage 


“Sabotage—How to Guard Against 
it’ is the name of a new book pub- 
lished by the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, Inc., New York City, written 
by Harry Desmond Farren, author and 
newspaperman. The author portrays 
the operations of saboteurs during 
World War I and the highlights of the 
sabotage cases during World War II. 
It is excellent reading and shows ways 
for industrial concerns to guard 
against sabotage. Price $1.00. 


* 


The Universal Automatic 
High-Speed Bobbin Winder 
The Universal! 
Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. IL, # an- 
nounce the final mod- 
el* of their automat- 
ic high-speed bobbin 
winder, shown here. 
Bobbins are _  auto- 
matically loaded to 
the winding spindle 
and when full, the 
spindle will stop. 
The automatic mech- 
anism will replace 
the full bobbin with 
an empty, and start 
the spindle again 
building a bunch for 
an automatic loom 
when required. The 
machine is a simpli- 
fied No. 90 winder 
plus an electrically- 
controlled automatic 
doffer. The travers- 
ing mechanism is op- 
erated by a rotating 
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cam, Which has more than doubled the 
speed and production. The standard 
machine has 48 spindles made up of 
six 8-Spindle sections. Each two spin- 
dies have a separate automatic control. 
All winding spindles are on one side 
for convenience in taking supplies to 
and from the machine. 

One operator, working at the back, 
places full supply packages in the 
magazine creel, ties knots, and does 
the work requiring clean hands. An- 
other operator works on the front of 
the machine, and fills the empty bob- 
bin hopper which holds 10 to 12 re 
serve shuttle bobbins. These reserve 
bobbins will keep the spindles supplied 
for about an hour on average counts of 
yarn. 

The automatic features, the manu- 
facturers point out, have been built in- 
to the machine with a minimum of 
parts to hold maintenance and repair 
down. The control method, a com- 
bination of electrical and mechanical! 
parts, has simplified the design. 

The machine is available for wind- 
ing rayon, wool, worsted, cotton and 
other textile fibers. Parallel-sided bob- 
bins are wound with the “layer-lock” 
type of wind. A change in number of 
wind for all spindles is made by 
changing a single gear in the gainer 
case at the head end of the machine. 





(*) The original model was described on 
page 126 of the April 1939 issue of CoTTON. 
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@ The double-wheel traverse —- that 
has been developed for mills — heavy 
carding. The overlap of the wheels has been 
perfected so that exactly the same amount 
of grinding is evidenced over the entire 40 
or 45-inch cylinder. The slot is cut the same 
length on each side of the shell and the 
dogs and dogholders in the traverse wheels 
are operating opposite each other, tending 
thereby to give jae counter- balancing. It 
is said that this double-wheel traverse grind- 
er can be set ag” and do the required 
amount of grinding in the allowed time. 
Manufactured by B. 8. Roy & Son Oompany, 
Greenville, 8. C 


Dyestuffs and Finishing Agents 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Ine., Dyestuff Division, Wilmington, 
Del., has announced new dyestuffs for 
the textile field: Polyform Blue RF is 
a formaldehyde-aftertreated direct col- 
or for use as ground shade on viscose 
rayon which is to be subsequently dis- 
charged. Diagen Red Violet DR is a 
stabilized azoic printing color suitable 
for application to cotton, and produces 
reddish shades of violet which possess 
good fastness to washing, power laund- 
ering with chlorine and hot pressing. 
Sulfogene Brilliant Green 4GX Conc. 
is a sulfur color which produces bright 
yellowish shades of green. It is suit- 
able for application to cotton raw- 
stock, yarns or piece-goods. Sulfogene 
Brilliant Blue RCF is a sulfur color 
recommended for both cotton and ray- 
on and is suitable for practically all 
types of machine dyeing because it 
levels and penetrates well. 

Du Pont’s Fine Chemicals Division 
has announced Methacrol BE as a 
stiffening and bodying agent, compat- 
ible with polyvalent metal ions and 
with cationic surface active agents. 
Methacrol NH is a finish for nylon hose 
which imparts snag-resistance and de- 
lustering finish. Methacrol SH is re 
commended for use either along or in 
combination with Aridex WR or WP 
on silk hosiery. It has strong delust- 
ering effect on the fiber. 

a 


New Textile Patents 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., W. A. Ken- 
nedy and E. R. Carpenter of Charlotte 
have been awarded a patent on a re- 
setter for pick counters. This mechan- 
ism has means whereby the various 
counters in a multiple pick counter are 
left free to operate individually and are 
locked against resetting, but when it 
is desired to reset them, a key is in- 
serted which automatically connects 
the two or more counters together so 
that the turning of the reset mechanism 
is connected to all of the counters, and 
all are returned to zero position at the 
same time. 

Maurice Hendrick and V. M. Aber- 
nethy of Cliffside, N. C., were awarded 
a patent on an apparatus for duplicat- 
ing pattern chains for dobby looms. 
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Behind the Airchanger 
»«- AN IDEA 


In developing the modern Airchang- 
er idea for you, we started to answer 
the questions you textile men have 
been asking. Why up and down 
humidity? Why spotty conditions? 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
measures incoming air. Admits only 
just so much. Just as much as con- 
stant humidity will permit — and 


NO MORE. 


In hot weather it gives you all the 
evaporative cooling the humidifiers 
can develop. Keeps them running. 
Lets in as much air as possible. 


On the contrary, the cooler the 
weather, the more the incoming air 
is restricted. 


But all the time it is the humidity 
that stays put—and in all parts of 
the room. 


It is that kind of automatic regula- 
tion that makes it an Airchanger. 
And only the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer has regulat'on like that. 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Oil Under Looms 
Shows Wasted Dollars 


Oil tells its story of waste and 





inefficiency by splotches under 
looms. Oil that creeps and drips 
from bearings cannot lubricate 
dependably. Worse yet, it gets 
on goods causing oil spot 
i di 

seconds . 


70% of all mills avoid this evil 
with NON-FLUID OIL which stays 
in bearings. Outlasting oil 3 to 
9 times NON-FLUID OIL insures 
added savings on lubricant and 
application cost. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. L. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 







REGISTERED 


) OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


NON- FEU 


IN US PAT. OFFICE & 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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PERSONAL 


NOTES 


mY /t/)/, ms (le 4/1 ae ely a 





Asspury, Jr., has resigned 
as general superintendent of Eagle & 
Phenix Mills Co., Columbus, Ga., to be 
come assistant 
of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., 
where FE. S. DUNN is vice-president and 
general superintendent. 


RANK L. 


general superintendent 


JOHN G. CHAPMAN, formerly general! 
manager of Samoset Cotton Mills, Tal- 
ladega, Ala., is now superintendent of 
manufacturing at Eagle & Phenix Mills. 


P. E. Smits, formerly superintendent 
of bleaching and finishing at Marshall 
Field & Company, Spray, N. C., has be- 
come manager of bleaching and finish- 
ing at Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Ine., Danville, Va. He is a 
graduate of N. C. State College textile 
school. Mr. Smith succeeds BASIL 
BROWDER, who is now assistant to the 
president. 


H. M. graduate of the 
Georgia School of Technology in tex- 
tile engineering, who has been connect- 
ed with the Lindale (Ga.) division of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, has 


(SIBBONS, 





By Our Telephone Operator 


(Contributions to this irregular depart- 
ment are invited from mill men and the 
traveling fraternity.) 


We hear that Frank Lockman (Lockhart) 
is planning a hunting trip to the Maine 
woods. Did you hear those birdies sing, 
Frank ? 

a 


It’s happened! That well-known calf- 
skin salesman from Greenville whose 
initials are H. H., his green Lincoln 
Zephyr, and his chauffeur in long green 
coat with brass buttons—all pinched at 
Spartanburg. Understand they tangled 
with the game warden’s car, of all 
things. 


Chester Robbins (Aridye), Rock Hill, 8. 
C., is learning to speak Portugese in prep- 
aration for a tour of South America this 
month. 

Ss 


W. S. (Andy) Anderson, of Charlotte, 
is just back from New Orleans where 
he says he acquired a hankering for 
some of that iron grille work he saw on 
the balconies in the French Quarter. 
This is not what most of us get a hank- 
ering for in New Orleans. 


Dave McSpadden, Charlotte, says he no 


longer has those pictures mentioned here 
some time ago. Must have something better 
now. 


Does Louis Batson get sawell-headed 
in church, or is it that Sunday-go-to- 
meeting hat that makes him look that 
wayf 

o 
Cutler had the bridal suite at 
for one night on his way to 
naval duty—Lieutenant Com- 


Roger W. 
the Poinsett 
Florida for 


mander, U.S.N. 





been transferred to the Mill Depart- 
ment of the company at 40 Worth St., 


New York City. 


W. M. LANGLEY has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the Warren- 
ville Mili of Graniteville Company, 
Warrenville, 8S. C., having formerly 
held this position with the Abbeville 
(S.C.) Mills. Marvin Hewitt has been 
made overseer of carding at the War- 
renville Plant. 


JOE F, CHALMERS has been promoted 
from superintendent to general super- 
intendent of the Mathews Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, 8S. C., and he is succeeded 
as superintendent by J. MANNING 
BoLt, recently general superintendent 
of the Chadwick-IHloskins plants at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. P. SMitrH, formerly with Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., has be- 
come overseer Of weaving at the Sib- 
ley plant of Sibley Enterprise Co., Au- 
Ga., succeeding CC. W. BurBuM, 
who is now general overseer of weav- 
ing at the company’s plants. 


fusta, 


Waiting Fioom Stuff 


Mrs. Marie Morgan Key keeps good 
care of Ernest on those trips to New 
York. She says she goes up there for 
the food, especially the hard rolls. 


o 
Al Traver, Jr. (sales and service for Cen 
tral Franklin Process Company) says that 
being a “dam yankee” is a compliment, but 
he insists that yankees are New England- 
ers; and not everyone from above the Ma- 
son-Dizron Line. 


* 

Jake Kennington of LaGrange enters 
the competition for having the longest 
car in use by a salesman, but he drives 
it himself. Just climb in the back seat 
some time and ask him to turn on the 
refrigerator. 


oa 
Mason Alexander at the Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville reports an .R.O. sign almost 
every night in the middle of the week. This 
applies also to the Waverly and Ralston in 
Columbus, Ga. Better make your reserva- 
tions ahead. 


om 
Some of those hosiery mills that Jack 

Baker is trying to aeselli baskets for 

handling nylon would probably buy 

them if he would get them some nylon 
to handle. 
. 

A WSB sports announcer the other night 
wound up a beautiful tribute to Cantey Alex- 
ander, as a former Tech football star, by 
stating that ‘‘Cantey is now a dye salesman 
in Greenville, S. C.’’ Cantey really sells 
starch, instead of dye; that error wasn’t 80 
bad, but that announcer better beware of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Spartanburg, which 
weaned Cantey away from its neighbor some 
years ago. 


a 
And if you want to sell anything in 
Spartanburg County, don’t call it ‘‘Spar- 
tansburg’’, even in your reports to the 
home office! 


a 
Alan Clow of Atlanta, a newcomer to the 
South for A. M. Tenney Associates, became 
a husband recently. Congratulations! 





GEORGE W. CHILDS has been promot- 
ed from vice-president to president of 
the Chalmers Knitting Company, Ams- 
terdam, N. Y., succeeding the late 
JAMES E. CAMPBELL. Other officers 
named are: GrorRGE C. WILLIAMS and 
MARK J. QUINN vice-presidents, JEAN 
M. REEs, secretary; Epwin H. PATTON, 
treasurer; and Davip W. CHALMERS as 
chairman of the board. 


FRED GRAICHEN has been made chief 
designer at Fulton (N.Y.) Mills of the 
American Woolen Company. In past 
he has been designer at the company’s 
Puritan Mills; he is also president of 
the National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers. 


D. C. ANDERSON, who has been con- 
nected with the carding and spinning 
department of the Lanett (Ala.) Di- 


vision of West Point Manufacturing 
Company, has become superintendent 


of the Caroline Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


EARNEST A. JOHNSTON, overseer of 
‘arding at Jefferson (Ga.) Mills No. 
1, has been promoted to overseer of 


carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing at the same plant. 


Ropert L. CoLe has been elected 
president of Hannah Picket Cotton 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., succeeding 
his father, W. B. Conk, who is now 
chairman of the board. 


WILLIAM T. Woop, works engineer of 
the Seaford (Del.) plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
Martinsville (Va.) nylon plant. 


ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Spindale (N.C.) 
Mills, has accepted a similar position 
with the Mayfair Cotton Mills, Ar- 
eadia, S. C. 


G. W. DovuG.as, president of Roman 
Stripe Mills, has been elected president 
of the Chipman Knitting Mills, Easton, 
Pa., succeeding the late JoHN S. CHIP- 
MAN, who passed away in October. 


K. M. Yow has become night over- 
seer of weaving and slashing at the 
Sanford (N.C.) Cotton Mills, having 
been promoted to this position. 


E. P. Joyce, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
become secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. 
C., succeeding C. G. WHITE. 


HENRY LAURENS has become overseer 
of weaving at Borden Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn., succeeding Harry SULLIVAN. 

(Additional personal notes and obit- 
uary items on page S82.) 
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Putting up ends in the 
Automatic Spooler (up- 
per picture) is an easy, 
} § "A | smooth-flowing opera- 
es 4 Ga eri ee reg tion because of the 

4 bh yl | al §6convenient location of 
supply bins, bobbin 
pockets, and yarn 
clamps. Doftting and 
handling (lower picture) 
is nade easy by the 
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mounting costs, of inefficiency, of waste 





Business signals the“go-ahead. All 
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KEEN/ 


signs are favorable for a successful 


business year-— but, 


Beware of the red danger signal in 


and of reckless speed— 


At Sonoco, we continue the same de- 
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that have characterized our service for 

many years. We share with the textile 
industry a very definite responsibility 
for greater efficiency in all operations 


wherever our products are used. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 





SONOCO 


SE OF SUPPLY 


Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE 
EE. &. 


MYSTIC 


CONN. 


liberate efforts to improve our products 


and hold down manufacturing costs, 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











What is Progress? What is Money? 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in ttalics represent J1M’s part.) 


What is progress, OLD-TIMER? 

That depends, JIM, on what kind of progress you 
have in mind. For example, I would say that at the 
moment, that man they call Hitler has made consid- 
erable progress in Europe. I believe, with the capitu- 
lation of France, he has conquered nine— 

Shut up before I pull all the whiskers out of your 
face. I do not want to even hear the name of that 
*1?* !'! brute spoken. 

O. K. JIM, O. K. All I wanted to find out was 
what you had in mind when you asked the question. 
You know we have discussed several times the ambigu- 
ousness (gosh, that’s a big word) of the English lan- 
guage; the fact that you can make the same words in 
a sentence say yes, or no, makes it somewhat difficult 
to understand what a man has in mind when he asks 
a question, unless, of course, you understand his back- 
ground, and then you can’t be too sure, because he is 
likely to be thinking of something entirely out of his 
line of work; something he merely wants information 
about. 

Well, you know, OLD-TIMER, my thoughts are usual- 
ly about a mill, or something that will affect a mill or 
affect my job, and what really caused me to ask the 
question was that yesterday two salesmen called on 
me and as one of them started to leave my office I 
walked out with him to meet the other salesman who 
was waiting to see me; they were acquainted, in fact, 
had once worked for the same firm, and were good 
friends, and, although working fox different firms 
now, they sell practically the same products. One of 
the salesmen was from Charlotte, N. C., and the other 
from Birmingham, Ala. Sam H., who was from Char- 
lotte, says to Bob T., from Birmingham: Where you 
headed for, Bob?” 

“I’m going to Charlotte. Where you going, Sam?” 

“Oh, I’m on my way to your home town, Birming- 
ham.” 


“Well, ’ll be darned,” I remarked to both of them, 


“looks to me like you fellows could have had a mutual 
understanding, and Sam, here, could have made your 
business call for you in Charlotte, and you, Bob, could 
have made his business call in Birmingham, and, Gosh, 
look at the gas and hotel bills you would have saved’. 

We all laughed it off as a good joke, but the more 
I think of it, OLD-TIMER, the more I realize it is not 
such a joke after all, but ts one of those problems 
which maybe some smart guy will do something about 
some of these days. You, of course, know that the 
mills (the customers) are paying for the gas, for the 
automobiles, and the salaries those two fellows draw, 
and as this little illustration of what happened in my 
office is only a very small mater compared with the 
millions of dollars which are spent each year on ac- 
count of the same kind of overlapping work by men in 
all kinds of businesses throughout the world—heck, 
OLD-TIMER, you know darned well somebody is going 
to do something about it sometime. 

Yes, JIM, it is somewhat like trying to explain the 
simple question we have all heard many times, al- 
though probably in different ways. One goes some- 
thing like this: I know a superintendent who owns a 
store building that is rented to a grocer. This super- 
intendent gave the manager of a gas filling station a 
$20.00 bill to settle his gas account; the filling station 
owner gave that same bill to the grocer to settle his 
indebtedness; then the grocer hands the same $20.00 
back to the superintendent, who owns the building, in 
payment for his rent, the result being that sixty dol- 
lars’ worth of debts were paid with one twenty-dollar 
bill, and, in the end, the superintendent had the same 
twenty-dollar bill with which he had started. 

Now, JIM, I would not call that progress, for the 
simple reason that not one of these three men created 
anything. Progress demands that something be cre- 
ated: planting cotton seed and making a pound or bale 
of cotton and selling it. That pound or bale of cotton 
is something the world did not have before; therefore, 
something has been created, putting the value of dol- 
lars into the world. That is one form of progress. 

However, go out on the road any day and here 
comes a fellow driving like Hell-a-beating-pine-bark— 
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Not pine bark, OLD-TIMER, tan bark. 

Sure, JIM, tan bark, but, anyway, he is burning up 
the road going to some town, and here comes another 
guy like some more beating-tan-bark going to the very 
town this other guy just left—heck, JIM, it just don’t 
make sense, does it? 

Certainly it doesn’t, OLD-TIMER. Jt reminds me of 
the way you kept pounding at us overseers years ago 
about co-operation. You made me realize, after so long 
a time, that as am overseer of carding I had a real 
responsibility for the success of the spinning and 
weaving, and even the cloth room and machine shop. 
Oh, of course, I had always realized that I had a re- 
sponsibility to the spinning room insofar as I must 
try to make the very best roving I possibly could, and 
things like that, but when you began to try to explain 
to me that my responsibility went so far as the char- 
acter of the overseer of spinning and overseers in all 
the other departments—well, by gum, it looked to me 
as if you were carrying the thing a little too far. How- 
ever, as you explained to us, the interpretation you 
were giving the word character, namely, that it did 
not necessarily mean moral character alone, but a 
man’s general attitude toward his immediate boss, to- 
ward his firm, toward his operatives, toward the wel- 
fare of the community, and especially his attitude to- 
ward his brother overseer— 


I can realize now that you tried, for a long time, 
to drill the idea into our heads, without much success, 
and then one day as you passed through my card room 
you said: “Come on, JIM, let’s go up through the spin- 
ning room and see how the work is running.” Well, 
I didn’t think much about the significance of that un- 
til you came walking through the card room the next 
week with the boss spinner and the boss weaver, and 
then I thought: “Now what in the heck is the matter 
with the cloth or the warps, or something,” (that, I ga- 
thered, being probably the reason you were bringing 
the overseer of spinning and the overseer of weaving 
through my room,) but as you came around to where 
I was I soon saw by the expression on the faces of all 
of you that there was nothing seriously wrong and that 
you were still working on the same old idea you had 
been hammering on for months and months, and this 
was simply another way of trying to get us overseers 
to understand what you were trying to do. 

Now, aside from your main idea, I want to let you 
know, because I have never told you before, that those 
visits of the overseers to each other’s rooms brought 
about an understanding between us and relieved a cer- 
tain feeling of jealousy which comes to exist between 
the department heads in all industries, and resulted 
in our getting together and working out many little 
vexing problems among ourselves that otherwise would 
have gone on and on until it would have come to your 
attention and you would have had to straighten out 
after they had cost the mill money. 


(Do not let the reader misjudge the use of the word 
“jealousy” as used here, for that may not be the proper 
word to use to fit the relationship between department heads 
in all mills or other industries. In some cases the word 
“mistrust” or “distrust” may fit better: in other cases 
“suspicion”, and in other cases it may be “envy”, this being 
the cause, probably, when the overseer of spinning knows 
of something going wrong in the slashing or weaving and 
does not go to his brother overseer about it, but simply says 
to himself, “It’s none of my business”. But it matters not 
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what word is used or which is the correct word for your 
case, you know darn well what I am talking about, and 
you also know that this condition exists in your plant, and 
that if it did not exist all of you would make more money 
for your firms. So, why don’t you start today, even if you 
are not a superintendent, trying honestly to do your part 
toward bringing about that harmonious understanding be- 
tween all of the department heads in your plant? You will 
not only receive the benefit of it in your department, but 
you will establish yourself as a leader, and either your 
superintendent or some other superintendent will some day 
find out you have “got something” which is badly needed in 
these days of keen competition.) 


Thanks, JIM, I am glad to know that you fellows 
profited by, as well as appreciated, the idea or system 
it took me so long to sell you. As you know, there 
were 17 men, overseers, and superintendents, at the 
plant where that experience occurred, but the same 
reasoning will, and does, apply to a plant where there 
are only three or four overseers, such as one carding, 
one spinning, one weaving and one cloth room over- 
seer, and any kind of system which adds to the effi- 
ciency of men of course means progress. Likewise, 
any system that detracts from the efficiency of men 
as foremen, or from a people as a nation, is the op- 
posite of progress. 

For example, I believe history teaches us that China 
was once the most progressive country on the globe, 
some of our wisest philosophy coming from the Chi- 
nese, as well as some of our useful inventions, of which 
I believe gun powder is one. Then some smart guy 
came along with the idea, like a lot of selfish men do, 
to keep the world from learning about their ideas and 
built a wall around the country to keep their ideas in, 
and, incidentally, kept other people’s ideas out, and 
look what has happened to China. Of course military 
men have always said the wall was built for military 
protection; be that as it may, they did not want to 
mix, to co-operate with other people, and they lost in- 
stead of gaining, just like the foreman with such ideas 
does. 

Don’t forget, OLD-TIMER, I asked you “What Is 
Money?” and you haven’t mentioned a dime, yet. 

No, JIM, and I certainly don’t know how to start, 
except to say that money is a mystery to me, and I 
have never yet heard anyone give much of an explana- 
tion of it. I did relate the story to you about the 
$20.00 bill paying off $60.00 worth of debts and wind- 
ing up by being back in the pocket of the man who 
used it to pay a $20.00 debt; therefore, we will try 
one more illustration: 

Suppose you could draw a ring, or build a wall like 
China did, around a tract of land, a tract large enough 
to support several thousand persons, and the land could 
produce all the necessities the people would need for 
a comfortable existence, and that community, we will 
call it, would have its farming, its manufacturing, its 
stores and everything needed for the employment of its 
people, etc.; instead of having gold or silver or green 
backs for money they would have yellow-backs, or some 
kind of paper which they would call money. So, what 
is to prevent such a community or its people from do- 
ing business among themselves, with the yellow pieces 
of paper they call money, the same as we do business 
with what we call money? 

That is not a very good illustration, OLD-TIMER, 
because the first thing most any one would say would 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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MODERN TALK ano MODERN ACTION 


Resulted In This Modern Loom by C & K 
Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 








Hyatt High Duty Precision Roller 
Bearing used as Standard Equip- 
ment in the C & K Loom pictured 


opposite. 


A direct benefit to woolen and 





82”—20 Harness High Speed C & K worsted mills in these days of 


Automatic Woolen or Worsted Loom. production for National Defense. 


Crompton & Knowles Has Used Hyatts for 20 Years 


Mess is heard these days about modernization, research and de- 

velopment, obsolescence of old machines and ideas, improved 
engineering methods. * Such talk is modern all right, but it doesn't mean 
anything unless modern action follows. * Modern action on machine 
design never forgets Hyatt Roller Bearings because these modern bear- 
ings are more efficient, use less power, maintain their original accuracy 
for years, require little lubrication, keep a machine going smoothly in 
these days of higher speeds, continuous operation, and heavier bearing 
loads, with less maintenance. Ask for Hyatts in all your machines. Hyatt 


Bearings Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HY AT 12a: Bearings 
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ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


If you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. OHN EB. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. OC. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Comments on Cloth Room Series in °¢*Cotton” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Many textile mill executives 
realize the value of having their men visit other 
textile plants for the purpose of picking up ideas, 
and such progressive mills welcome other mill 
men to their own plants. In fact, we know of 
some mills that send their men on tours at peri- 
odic intervals. 

The author of the following letter has visited 
textile plants all over the country and he has 
picked up some good information, and he is the 
type to pass along to other mills what assistance 
he can while he is visiting them. It so happens 
that he is particularly interested in cloth room 
procedure and practice, and in talking with him 
one day, he began to discuss the “Cloth Room 
Practice” articles that appeared in COTTON dur- 
ing 1940. The editors saw that he was pretty well 
wound up on his subject, so asked him to write 
them a lstter commenting on the articles. He did. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

From March through November, inclusive, of 1940, 
COTTON published a series of interesting articles on 
“Cloth Room Practice’’’. These should at least have 
called attention to the importance of the cloth 
room, and it is to be hoped that every superintendent 
and cloth room overseer has read them. Undoubtedly 
they have shed light on problems which the overseer 
has had difficulty in solving and given him informa- 
tion he did not know how to get. 

Whether these articles were written by superin- 
tendents or cloth room overseers, I do not know. How- 
ever, while reading some of them, the thought im- 
pressed itself on my mind that some of them at least 
had been written by people who had not been around 
much; that they were simply following the same rou- 
tine they had always used and had not visited around 
in the mills to see how the other fellow lived and 
worked. 

I have perhaps been fortunate, or otherwise, in 
visiting and working in mills from Maine to Texas. 
I have seen the best as well as the not-so-good mills. 
I hesitate to say the worst, as there have been plenty 
of sorry mills, but from time to time I do find one 
that is perhaps a little more run down than any I 
have seen so far. So where the worst mill is located 
would be hard to say. At some of these mills I have 
found cloth room overseers in that position with no 
other qualification for the job than that their father 
had been overseer of that department before them; 


A, March issue page 51, April page 81, May page 69, June 
page 76, August page 74, September page 64 and November 
page 59. 


old men and women in the cloth room that the mill 
did not want to pension off but had to work at some- 
thing; the cloth so poorly constructed that it really 
made no difference what happened to it when it got 
to the cloth room; where it went, no one knew and 
cared less. What equipment was grudgingly given 
them to work with was old, obsolete and not fit to 
run. The mill, the equipment, the village and the 
grounds around the mill and village showed the same 
slackness and indifference. 

Now, on the other extreme, is the up-to-date, mod- 
ern mill. On driving into the mill village, you find 
the houses painted, the grounds picked up and the 
lawns well kept. You can be sure the equipment is 
also kept in the same condition. In the cloth room 
the overseer may be along in years, but most of the 
help is young and healthy. They take an interest 
in their work. They know what the other mills with- 
in 50 mills are doing and how their methods and work 
compare. 

Just recently, I heard a superintendent kicking 
about an invoice of forty dollars for parts for folders. 
Later he admitted that was the first money he remem- 
bered spending on five machines in five years. Yet 
the product of his mill was sold by the yardage on 
these folders. Just sit down and figure 1<th of an 
inch a yard on five folders running eight hours a day 
at 110 yards a minute. A neat little sum at the end 
of 52 weeks! In other mills, the cloth room overseer 
can have anything he needs, within reason, to keep his 
equipment in first-class shape. He is not afraid to 
ask for or suggest new equipment to improve the 
handling of the goods. 

Well, I have digressed enough from the articles, 
which I intend to comment on, so here goes, starting 
with Part One which appeared in the March 1940 
issue. 


Inspecting and Rolling 


I first take exception to the method of inspecting 
and rolling.‘® In 75 per cent of the mills using power 
inspectors, imperfections are marked only. Those 


;, Page 52 March issue: “If the cloth is to be inspected on 
an inspecting machine of the inclined type, the roll of cloth 
is placed behind the machine. The cloth is then run over 
the table—the cloth moving toward the inspector—and is 


rolled up on a core suitable for delivery to customer or 
so that it might be run through a folder. Whenever it 
is necessary to cut out a serious defect the ends of the 


cloth are sewed together by means of a portable stitcher. . . 
Whenever possible it is advisable to use this method of 
machine inspection for these grades of goods as the cost 
per yard of inspection is much less than when inspection 
is done on flat table after folding.” 
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that can be corrected are eliminated. Those that can- 
not, are marked so the grader can find them readily. 
If the grader does not know what to do with the 
goods, the cloth room overseer makes the final de- 
cision. The goods are very seldom cut on these tables 
and hardly ever shipped from this machine. There 
is no way to make a nice, even-ended roll on this 
machine and the rolling head is not designed to make 
a firm, hard roll. This reminds me of a cloth room 
in South Carolina. They were using a make-shift 
rolling head, making a roll 32 inches in diameter. 
The roll contained about 1000 yards. After buying 
a suitable machine, they were rolling 1700 yards in a 
32-inch diameter roll. The cloth was shipped by 
truck, so there was a difference of about 75,000 
yards more in each truck load after the new equip- 
ment was put in. 


Table versus Flat Fold Inspection 


I also disagree with the statement that the table 
inspection is cheaper than the flat fold inspection. 
I will admit the inspection over the table is a much 
better inspection than the flat fold, but no cheaper. 
With the flat fold, the inspector does not see all the 
goods, but with the table inspection, every inch of 
the goods is visible. Some mills do inspect in the 
fold and turn the full yard over but that is a slow 
method and expensive. 

This article also says that on the folder the 
thread at the seam is pulled out to prevent waste.’ 
This might be true on some goods, but a good many 
users of cotton goods will not accept goods with the 
needle holes in them. The seam must be cut out on 
the folder. The loss of time required to pull the 
thread out might more than offset the value of the 
goods saved. 

Goods inspected in the fold on tables usually 
keep up with the folders. The goods are not stacked 
on movable trucks until the truck is full, as sug- 
gested in this article. In most mills, the cut from 
the folder is placed on a table behind the operator. 
The grader, not inspector, inspects and grades the 
goods immediately. The cut, or cuts, if the goods 
need to be cut, are then put on a carrier belt that 
conveys the goods to the press. The short cuts are 
sorted here and piled in the proper pile or baled im- 
mediately. 

I have seen hydraulic presses very seldom used 
in the South. The old type knuckle joint press has 
been replaced in many mills with a new motor driven 
press operated by chains. The hydraulic press does 
have some advantages, but it is not in common use, 
by any means. 


Folding Goods 


In folding short cuts for export trade, or to be 
shipped direct to the trade, more and more mills are 
now cutting the goods on the folder. If 10 or 20- 
yard cuts are wanted, the folder is stopped, the 
goods cut, and the folder started again. Everyone 
knows the first few folds on a folder are likely to 


— 


C, Page 52 March issue: [On the folder] “to prevent waste 
of cloth the stitcher thread should be pulled from the 
cloth at each seam.” 
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be short. Any folder will fold 200 to 250 yards of 
the average goods. Folding to the full capacity of 
the machine will eliminate all of the short folds 
except on the first cut. 

This same article refers to handling napped 
goods”), Evidently the writer is describing the 
operations in his own mill and not those used by 
other mills, but then no two mills handle napped 
goods in the same way. Most of the mills have 
methods of inspection different from those described 
in this article. The final inspection is on the folder 
or winder. Lights back of the goods show up thick 
and thin places and weaving imperfections. Long 
rolls of napped goods over 18-inches in diameter are 
usually rolled on a railway sewing and rolling ma- 
chine. 

In concluding comments on this first article, I 
would suggest that this mill could very well study 
the handling of cloth in the cloth room. They seem 
to spend most of their time trucking (and I don’t 
refer to dancing) from one place to another. A 
streamlined mill trucks the cloth from the weave 
shed and has no further use for trucks from then on. 


Part Two™ refers to the treatment of pillow 
tubing and sheetings. The usual trucking activity 
continues. The various methods for handling these 
materials seem to conform to the usual methods used 
in the various mills making these products. The 
old practice of folding double-doubled goods from 
a loose fold by rodding has not been used for so 
long that I had forgotten all about it. Folding from 
a double-doubler is also of the dim past. Single- 
doubled or double-doubled goods are rolled and kept 
in a roll long enough for the doubled edges to become 
set. Then the crease will stay in any future process 
such as folding by machine or winding. At least two 
of the southern finishing plants have a special winder 
for putting up either gray or finished double-doubled 
sheetings onto boards for shipment. The package is 
hard as a rock and so much more compact than that 
put up by plants not using this type of machine. 


Cloth Room Employees 


Part Three‘ refers to the help in the cloth room. 
This is covered very nicely and there is no need to 
comment at any length. The various subjects are so 
obvious, one would hardly think it necessary to men- 
tion them. Until recently, however, the idea of giving 
the help in the cloth room any special test never 
seemed to occur to the overseer, or anyone else con- 
nected with the mill. These conditions are fast being 
remedied, however. 

Part Four first refers to the lighting in the 
cloth room. Even in good rooms, this feature has 
been sadly neglected. Conditions have improved in 
this respect, but are still far from ideal in a large 
majority of mills. This should be of vital importance, 
as different kinds of goods require special lighting 
arrangements. The fancy goods mills have given this 
feature much more thought than the average mill. 





D, Page 54 March issue. 
EK, Page 81 April issue. 
F, Page 69 May issue. 
G, Page 76 June issue. 
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These mills now do not depend on daylight at all. The 
windows, if any, are covered and artificial light used 
the year round. This gives the same light day or 
night, in clear or rainy weather. 


Cloth Room Humidity 


Humidity is another important detail to consider. 
Shearing machines have made this more important. 
Most mills shear their goods today. Shearing depends 
on suction. If there is no humidity in the cloth room, 
sucking the dry air through and around the cloth will 
certainly lower the amount of moisture content in the 
goods. I have yet to find a mill superintendent who 
could tell me the percentage of moisture taken out by 
the shearing operation. 

Just to illustrate this point: A mill recently in- 
stalled a shearing machine in a small cloth room. The 
fan from the shear took care of the shear and brusher 
and discharged into the old dust house under the mill. 
They had several humidifiers in the cloth room of the 
atomizer type. Before the shear was installed, these hu- 
midifiers would be on perhaps 15 minutes each hour. 
After the shear was running, these humidifiers never 
shut off. A short time later, the mill installed an air 
filter in the cloth room, into which the fan discharged, 
keeping the humidity in the room. Instantly, the 
humidifiers were back to normal, at about 15 minutes 
to the hour. 


Another illustration, just to show the importance 
of this humidity control: Another mill had always 
used a dust house under a warehouse, about a hundred 
yards from the cloth room. They installed shears and 
had to increase the size of the dust house. During 
the alterations, they disconnected the pipe and put a 
large sack over the end of the pipe and laid it on the 
floor of the warehouse. Inside of 8 hours, the bag 
was lying in a pool of water and it had started to 
spread all over the floor. It was discovered before 
any damage was done to the goods in the warehouse, 
but they had never given a thought before of how 
much humidity and heat they were throwing away. 
I have found that new mills have a temperature and 
humidity control in the cloth room. This is set for 
about 84 degrees temperature and 72 degrees humid- 
ity. This insures the same amount of moisture con- 
tent year in and year out. 

Part Five™ refers to singeing selvage loop 
threads by hand. This is an old obsolete method™. 
There are several machines made today for opening 
up these loops and cutting them off. Some of these 
are used in connection with shearing machines. The 
loops are cut open first and then sheared off, in the 
same operation. Some of these attachments are still 
crude but have been in use for several years. I have 
been told that experiments are being made along this 
line, however, and that before long a new machine 
will be on the market to do this work much more 
efficiently. There is a larger variety of goods made 
on box looms, some of them drapery materials that 
cost a lot of money to make. These must be cut off 
by hand with a pair of scissors. Carelessness on the 





H, Page 74 August issue. 
I, A correction on this point appeared on page 124 of Oc- 
tober issue. 
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part of the man singeing them would damage too 
much cloth over a period of time, no matter how 
careful he is. 


Tandem Inspection 


The writer of this article also refers to the tan- 
dem method of inspecting wide sheetings”’. What he 
Says is true to a certain extent but he does not have 
the complete picture, by any means. I have just seen 
this new machine in operation and have nothing but 
the highest commendation for it. 

In the first place, this machine does not have the 
foot treadle for starting, stopping and reversing the 
cloth. This is all done by an electronic control. The 
operator just interrupts a light beam to start the ma- 
chine. To reverse, she tips a handle conveniently lo- 
cated so as to be immediately available. The arrange- 
ment of scrays allows an accumulation of goods so in 
case one operator leaves the machine for a few min- 
utes the other operator always has some cloth to in- 
spect. The first machine, where the battery side of 
the goods is inspected, runs 30 yards per minute, and 
the second, 45 yards per minute, as there is not so 
much work on the other side of the goods. The second 
girl, too, is able to run two machines and keep up 
easily. This makes three operators for two outfits, 
handling as much or more goods than with the old 
method. Then, too, two girls standing side by side have 
an awful lot to say to each other. This might not 
distract their attention from their work, but it does 
not make for efficiency. The last and best feature is 
the simplicity of operation of the machine. Just a 
slight move of the dress, and the machine starts. A 
flip of the wrist, and it reverses. No standing on one 
foot mashing a treadle that won’t start the machine. 
No clutches to get out of order. No reverse motions 
to keep in adjustment. No physical fatigue at the 
end of 8 hours’ work. Does a little extra floor space 
more than offset these advantages? 


Keep Machines Level 


In most cases, the product of a mill is sold by the 
yard. This is secured as the goods are run over a 
folder, or hooker or yarder, as these machines are 
called in the mills or finishing plants, as the case may 
be. These machines are fairly simple but must be 
kept in proper adjustment. If not properly adjusted, 
they will give all kinds of trouble. They should be 
absolutely level. If one corner is low, it will cause 
binding and the table will not slide down and up free- 
ly. The bevel boards that work with the iron jaw 
should fit evenly all the way across the machine. Many 
mills pack up under one corner to make the jaws hold 
rather than plane it to fit. As the product of the mill 
is sold from the production of this machine, you can 
see how important it is that it should be in Al con- 
dition. More complaints are made because of incor- 
rect yardage than all other complaints combined. So 
why not realize the vital importance of this machine 
and save a headache from some finishing plant a 
thousand miles away’ I really think some superin- 
tendents want a kick, as they get a nice trip out of it. 


J, Page 75 August issue. 
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Several of these trips, however, would cost enough to 
replace that 50-year-old folder with a new machine. 


Inspecting and Grading 


Part Six'®’ refers to inspecting and grading firsts 
and seconds. If the cotton is of a good grade, if the 
opening machines and cards are in good condition 
and in proper adjustment and not too crowded, a good 
start is made on a good piece of material. If the 
spinning is running well and the yarns properly sized, 
the weaving and cloth room will take care of their 
part of the work easily. The looms must, of course, 
be kept in good repair so as not to have slack selvages, 
which always give trouble. Cloth cannot be made in 
the cloth room. After it gets there, it can be im- 
proved a little, but not much. If a complaint is re- 
ceived about a shipment, the cloth room overseer is 
the first to be called on the carpet. He did not make 
the goods. If the overseer of weaving has charge of 
the cloth room, the chances are he has been shipping 
seconds as firsts to cover up his poor weaving. 

Part Seven™ should be read carefully by every 
superintendent and cloth room overseer. The last 
paragraph sums up the whole series perfectly. In dull 
times, you hear only too frequently “‘How does such 
and such a mill run right along when we have to curtail 
because we have no orders?”. The answer is usually 
found right in the cloth room. The mill has made its 
reputation of shipping the kind of goods needed. If 
an order is for ten thousand yards or a million, the 
goods are well made, look good, the yardage is there, 
and no seconds are slipped in, hoping they will not be 
found. The cuts are neat. If shipped in rolls, they 
are compact, with even ends, and well wrapped. 

This whole series of articles has been interesting 
in that very seldom, if ever, is the cloth room and its 
operation discussed in such detail. I hope it has been 
widely read as it really is an important department 
in any mill or finishing plant. It has problems the 
same as other departments. No matter how much 
care is taken to make a piece of material, the reputa- 
tion of the mill can be made or broken in the cloth 
room. 


Cloth Room Important 


The industry is now waking up to the fact that 
the cloth room is very important. The purpose of the 
cloth room is to prepare the materials for shipment. 
Every yard of goods manufactured passes through it 
and here it is that the final test is made, not only of 
the fabric itself, but of the methods of manufacture 
and the efficiency of the preparatory and productive 
machinery. 

In this department, poor work in other depart- 
ments is brought to light and can be corrected or 
passed over. If the cards are overcrowded or not 
in proper adjustment, this fact can be determined, and 
corrected at the cards, or the hope can be nurtured 
that the brushing machine will remove enough of the 
dirt and trash to leave the goods salable. 

If the looms are out of adjustment or the weavers 





K, Page 64 September issue. 
L, Page 59 November issue. 
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careless, this, too, is discovered in the cloth room. 
Rather than expect the brushing machines and shear- 
ing machines in the cloth room to brush and shear 
satisfactorily cloth with slack selvages, the trouble 
should be corrected where it belongs, in the weave 
room. 

The cloth room should be equipped with up-to-date 
machinery which is taken care of regularly and kept 
in first-class condition by an experienced mechanic. 
It should be clean, accurate and kept at top-notch pro- 
duction speed at all times. Too many mills depend 
on old machines for which even repair parts are be- 
grudged. Compared with those of other departments, 
repair figures of the cloth room are very small in- 
deed. 

The cloth room overseer has a full time job on his 
hands and should be an impartial judge of the results 
of the previous processes. The cloth room overseer 
and weave room overseer should work hand in hand, 
the former to call attention to defective weaving, and 
the latter to see that it is corrected. 

The cloth room of an up-to-date mill is the pleas- 
antest room in the plant in which to work. There 
is plenty of light and air, little noise, and no ex- 
cessive heat or humidity. The operators are young 
and healthy, with good eyesight and alert minds. 
They know the importance of their work and are on 
their toes to do a good job. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the whole 
series of articles is to quote from the last paragraph 
of Part Seven, which reads as follows: “What I 
mean is that careful and constant attention in this 
department will mean that only first quality goods, 
when specified, will reach the buyer. In this man- 
ner your mill creates favorable impressions in the 
buyer’s mind and when he is again in the market 
you may be sure that he can well remember where 
his last shipment came from. Impressions like these 
may be the difference between running full time and 


curtailment.” 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7177 


Baggy or Slack Cloth 
on X-Model Loom 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having some trouble on our X-Model loom. 
After the cloth gets to the cloth room it shows up 
to be slack or baggy about half the roll on the lever 
end of the loom. This condition does not show up 
in the weave shed. For your information, the gears 
and stand are new; take-up works easy; let-off is 
okeh; breastbeam, whip roll, and drag rod are level; 
the cloth stand does not bind; and the shims are all 
right. Also, the power is correct and the cloth rod 
is straight. The loom makes baggy or slack cloth 
with a cloth tube or with the regular rod. This ap- 
plies to 100 x 60 broadcloth. 

Any information the readers of COTTON can give 
me on the cause of this trouble will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 








CONTRIBUTOR No. 7170 
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Stands for 


QUALITY 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 












—The kind of Quality 


that means real Economy over a 
period of years . . . 3 to 5 times 
longer life . . . fewer interruptions 
in production . . . fewer seconds 
in materials! 














—Quality that is being 
proved daily in hundreds of mills . . . 
against a// competition. 
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rvs mom Textile Leathers 
cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 
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--are worth infinitely more! 












Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 


Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 











Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 

Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
Harness Straps Twister Cots Valve Leather 
Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Stra’ ghtenings 
Spindle Straps Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 
Shuttle Straps Bunters English Sheep Skins 
Loom Pickers Picker Leathers Persian Sheep Skins 
Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends 
Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins 






CHARLES a 


COMPANY 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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Width of Sliver Guides 
for Drawing Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A few weeks ago a friend of mine, who has been 
associated with the textile industry for a number of 
years, and who has worked for various overseers and 
superintendents, asked me a thought-provoking ques- 
tion, which the writer would like to pass along to the 
readers of COTTON for comment. This question was: 
“What should be the correct width of a drawing 
frame semi-circle sliver guide for a given grains-per- 
yard sliver?” 

Apparently, there are two schools of thought in 
practically every textile issue, but when we come 
down to brass tacks, after analyzing a problem tech- 
nically and practically, the conclusion—in most cases 
—is one single fact. 

To make the question of drawing sliver guides 
more vivid to the readers of COTTON the writer would 
like to explain two incidents which occurred in a cer- 
tain mill about sliver guides. A mill in which fine 
cotton goods were being manufactured had its draw- 
ing frames equipped with narrow 41-inch sliver 
guides. These guides, according to the employees, 
were ordered especially to make a 45-grain sliver at 
a draft of six. 

This mill changed hands. The new organization 
carded products calling for a 65-grain sliver at a draft 
of six. This new sliver was being made on the nar- 
row guides, making a 4-inch sliver web at the nearest 
point between the delivery steel and the top rolls. 
This went on for about two years without anyone’s 
paying any attention to the quality of work being 
done at the drawing frames. 

Then a new overseer, John Brown—a fictitious 
name—after looking this situation over, thought of 
changing the narrow guide to a 6-inch wide guide, 
making a 5-inch sliver web. These wider guides 
were part of the original equipment of these 1912 
drawing frames. . Incidentally, the former organiza- 
tion kept the wider guides in the mill. 

Finally, another new overseer, John Smith—also 
a fictitious name—heard about this sliver guide 
story, and, after a few days of consideration, ordered 
the narrow guides changed back. Well, the writer 
thinks, perhaps, if another overseer comes along an- 
other change will be made. 

Now, the climax of these two incidents was that 
both overseers, Brown and Smith—without any ex- 
planatory reasons why one guide was better than the 
other—made these changes simply because—so they 
said—the mills in which they worked before made 
good quality yarns with these same above-mentioned 
guides. Curiously enough, the explanations of the 
two men were identical in both cases. 

The writer thinks that a sliver guide should be 
wide enough to allow the bulk of sliver strands to be 
drafted properly without putting any extra load in 
the action of the drawing rolls. On the other hand, 
if a narrow guide is used, permitting the sliver 
strands to overlap during the drafting process, the 
efficiency of parallelism will be lost at the drawing 
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frame. This essential parallelism of fibers has a 
very direct bearing on the drafting value of drawing 
process. Once it is lost, there is nothing one can do 
to improve the quality of work in the following pro- 
cesses. The foregoing is my contribution. 


There is an important factor which we must re- 
member when changing sliver guides from one width 
to another. This factor is the draft between the front 
delivery rolls and the calender rolls. In order to 
have the proper tension in the sliver web the calen- 
der roll gear has to be changed in accordance with 
the width of the sliver guide. A narrow guide calls 
for a larger gear, and, of course, a wide guide calls 
for just the opposite. 

Probably those of you who have sliver testing ma- 
chines could tell the readers of CoTTON if the width of 
sliver guides has any direct bearing on the increase 
or decrease of drafting value at the drawing frame. 
The writer will greatly appreciate any comments on 
this subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7153 





Grinding Card Flats 


AN INQUIRY to the editors of CoTTON asked for mill 

practice with regard to the grinding of card 
flats, as follows: “Is it better to grind the flats on a 
card while the rest of the card is grinding or not?” 
This question was referred to two overseers of card- 
ing, who replied as follows: 


Answer 1. The best time to grind the card flats 
is while grinding the rest of the card. While I have 
never ground the flats one card behind the regular 
grinding, I know carders that do this. The only rea- 
son for so doing that I can see is that it takes about 
twice as many grinding drum bands to grind the flats 
while grinding the rest of the card. This is because 
a straight band has to be run, while if the flats are 
ground with the stock going through the card a 
crossed band is used. However, when the flats are 
ground while stock is processed in the card, there is 
a certain amount of emery and black dust going into 
the stock, which is very bad. 


It is also much better to be grinding all on one 
card than to be grinding on two as far as oiling of 
the grinding equipment and cleaning is concerned. 


The general practice among carders today is to 
grind flats while grinding the rest of the card. I be- 
lieve that the advantages in grinding the flats with 
the rest of the card outweigh any advantages that 
may be gained by grinding them at another time. 


Answer 2. There are almost as many different 
opinions about grinding flats as there are carders. 
Each carder has his own idea about when and how the 
flats are to be ground. 

Naturally, they should be ground just before they 
get dull. How long is it before the flats get dull de- 
pends upon several factors, such as, kind of stock, 
amount of stock passing through the card, and how 
the stock is prepared before it gets to the card. The 
condition is not likely to be the same in any mill. 

Now, as to grinding the flats with the rest of the 
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HEN you replace 
the old style stuffing 
boxes with Johnson Ro- 
tary Pressure Joints you 
add to the operating ef- 
ficiency of your plant in 


two ways: The Johnson Rotary 
(1) You save valuable Pressure Joint 

. . @ Nipple (1) fastened 

production time that had to roll. Sliding collar 

: . (2), keyed (6) to nipple. 

to be spent in adusting, Carbon-graphite rings 

oiling and repacking the (3) and (4), which elimi. 

. nate oiling and pack- 

old stuffing boxes. The ing. — (5) is for 

; initial seating only— 

Johnson Joint needs none aie to eauelie once. 
of these attentions and, sure sealed. 





in addition, provides for 

















the lateral and angular 
misalignment which calls for so many repairs 
and replacements in the old style joints. 

(2) You can more easily provide modern, 
highly efficient systems of can and slasher 
drainage by means of a siphon pipe through the 
same head that admits the steam. Rolls can 
be started without delay—temperatures can be 
higher and more uniformly maintained. 

All this can mean, in effect, many extra days 
of production from a _ 
your plant this year. 
Write for new catalog. 
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The Johnson Corporation 


Use the Johnson Electrap 


for: lifting or pumping J g 
liquids, draining systems . ol 
. & 

under high vacuum, and 
boiler feeding. 

@ This is today’s highest development in a 
pumping or lifting trap. Electric operation 
removes floats, trunions and all other mov- 
ing parts from the trap chamber. Control . 
valve gear is gathered into one compact | 
assembly that can be brought out to any 
convenient location if trap chamber must be 
mounted in inaccessible position. 





815 WOOD STREET i. THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
1865 — 1941 
Seventy-Sixth Year of Service 





Wool Tops Combed on Commission 
BRADFORD SYSTEM — FRENCH SYSTEM 


Arlington combing is the basis for 
perfection in spinning, evenness in 
dyeing and the manufacture of better 


quality-value fabrics. 


All wool combed by Arlington Mills 
is degreased by their famous Solvent 
Process. No alkali is used, harsh 
handling is eliminated so the natural 
condition of the fibers remains un- 
disturbed. This establishes the basis 
for uniformity in all succeeding 


operations of manufacture. 


Specify Tops, Arlington Combed 





Use Wool Tops combed by this 
superior method available in sliver 
form or cutto specified lengths. Specify 
ARLINGTON COMBING when ordering 


from your top maker. Address comb- 


ing inquiries to our Boston office. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 
COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 





78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: 1600 Arch Street 
CHARLOTTE: Commercial Bank Building 
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card or separately, some men grind the flats before 
grinding the rest of the card, while others grind after 
the card has been put back into production after 
grinding. 

I prefer to grind the flats while grinding the rest 
of the card. This makes it possible for the grinder to 
check and tend all his grinding rolls on one card 
simultaneously. 

I also prefer to grind the flats each time we grind 
the card and grind very lightly. 

+9 Qj 


Washboard Shuttles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Washboard or wavy shuttles can be caused by a 
number of things, and as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7033” has 
asked for the causes and remedies, I will list some of 
the things that I have found to cause this trouble. His 
question appeared on page 8&7 of the March issue of 
COTTON. 

1. Rough or uneven reed. 

2. A reed that is limber or made of wire that is 
too small for the weight of the weave for the beat 
and speed of the loom. 

3. A reed with high dents. 

4. A reed that is not square with the race and 
lined up with the back box plate on both ends of the 
lay. 

5. Filling fork grate not being lined up with the 
back box plate and the reed. 

6. Improper paralleling of the picking motion of 
the loom due to worn parts in the picking motion and 
the parallel motion. 

7. Poorly set picker on the stick. 

8. The tip in the shuttle not being the proper dis- 
tance from the reed side of the shuttle to throw the 
center part of the tip in the center of the lay slot. 
Picker sticks should move in the center of the lay slot 
and the picker should be straight and square on the 
picker stick. 

9. It is essential that the tip of the shuttle be as 
near in the center of the lay slot as possible when the 
shuttle is against the back box plate. 

10. The swell of the binder being too great for 
the shuttle, especially, at the back end, because this 
has a tendency to require the opening of the box to be 
greater than it should be and then the shuttle is 
thrown against the reed immediately as it enters the 
shed. 

11. The shape of the shuttle and the shape of the 
binder swell should conform to each other. 

12. The bottom shade of yarn should be correct 
on the lay for the shuttle to pass over. It should be 
level and not high on one selvage. 

13. The correct opening of the shed according to 
the size of the shuttle is necessary. 

14. The correct timing of the loom as to the open- 
ing of the shed and also to the picking of the shuttle 
is essential. 

15. Sometimes washboarding is caused by the 
sand roll being too high. 

16. Too much power on the loom will cause wash- 
boarding. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7038 
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Causes of Goods Not Taking the Required 
Amount of Picks 


Warp is too loose. 

Not enough tension on the filling. 

Reed frame springs are too loose. 

Uneven filling. 

Goods will not take picks because the filling is 
too heavy. 
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Causes of Poor or Uneven Edges 


The warp is made too narrow. 

Edges will not take the required picks. 

Shed is uneven or too small. 

Not enough tension on the edge. 

Too little tension on the filling. 

Too much tension on the filling. 

Too much pick. 

Shed closes early or late. 

Loom picks early or late. 

10. Too many ends per dent in the reed. 

11. Shuttles rebounding in the shuttle boxes. 

12. The filling catches on the filling fork or else- 
where. 

13. Quills are too hard. 

14. Cut tension rings or broken porcelain eyes. 

15. Sharp reed. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 96.) 


be that the money they had would have no value. 


Sure, JIM, but can you tell me where, and what, the 
value is behind the money we are using today, and 
what will be its: value if Hitler conquers the world and 
says all of our hoarded gold is not money? 


Heck, now, OLD-TIMER, let’s get back to looms, 
cards, and spinning frames. 


O. K., JIM, then [’ll ask you what would become of 
a mill if it could be built a thousand miles from any 
other mill, where no other people could get to it and 
none of its operatives, overseers, etc., could get out 
to see another mill— 


No use to go any further, OLD-TIMER, I can tell you 
it would, in two or three generations of its people, be 
so darn far out-of-date that its product could not be 
sold. Say, OLD-TIMER, don’t you suppose this draft 
business is going to take a bunch of young fellows out 
of the mill and open up a few more opportunities for 
jobs? 


We don’t need any draft to open up new jobs for 
the fellow who looks at the future of the textile busi- 
ness in the right way, JIM. 


What you mean the right way, OLD-TIMER? You 
hear so many men complaining about there not being 
any more good opportunities for a fellow to get pro- 
motion. 


There are more opportunities than ever, JIM. The 
trouble with most men is that they are either too lazy 
or too near-sighted to see them. The very fact that 
the textile industry has changed so radically in the last 
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Important qualities 
in making textiles 


U PRODUCTS have that 


“extra ability which 
makes them dependable, regard- 
less of the type of work they are 
called upon to perform. For im- 
proved production, standardize 
on U S precision-made bobbins, 
shuttles, cones and spools. 


Ask for samples. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


. BOBBIN & kl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


59-0: W 0B ROME (0)51\;510)\ OUD GENE AINE 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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THOROUGHNESS 


Years of experience in the textile industry 
have taught us the importance of strict atten- 
tion to every detail—no matter how small or 


seemingly insignificant. 


In making TERMACO cardroom bobbins, 
spools, etc., thoroughness is the keynote. From 
the careful selection of the high grade rock 
maple to the final inspection, every operation 
is closely supervised, to insure your complete 


satisfaction. 


Specify TERMACO on your next order, and 
be assured of the extreme care and thorough- 
ness that has made TERMACO products the 


first choice of Southern mills. 







CLEARER 
BQAAOS 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


TERMALU 


SCAVENGER ROLLS 
ETC. 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


The Verrell Machine Co., .4:c. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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few years means that there are just that many more 
opportunities for men who are above the average— 
men who have initiative—men who really have their 
hearts in their work. Any notion that the textile 
business, or any other industry, hasn’t a place or need 
for new blood and ability is simply a near-sighted mis- 
take. Change makes opportunities, and any textile 
man knows we are certainly experiencing wonderful 
changes in textile manufacturing with all the new fi- 
bers and combinations of fibers. And, the introduc- 
tion of these new fibers into textiles has brought about 
many changes in cotton and wool manufacturing, 
changes which have brought new and different prob- 
lems to the superintendent and the overseer and to 
the section men, all of which call for new brains. The- 
ory would dictate that the young textile man would 
profit most by this call for new brains, but in actual 
practice the man who has a background of practical 
manufacturing experience has the advantage, provid- 
ing he is alert enough and ambitious enough to study 
the new manufacturing problems and prepare himself 
to meet them. 


Chemistry, JIM, is becoming more and more one of 
the important subjects the textile overseer and super- 
intendent must study in order to keep abreast of the 
times; this could be no better illustrated than by the 
experience we have all had in trying to learn how to 
“size” or dress the warps made of the new fibers, and 
in the treatment of those warps from a weaving stand- 
point. Air-conditioning, to my mind, JIM, has not yet 
been studied from a textile plant standpoint as it 
should be. In fact, the textile industry having always 
been composed of comparatively small units, individ- 
ually controlled, has prevented any co-operative effort 
toward research; that is, the textile industry has never 
spent any appreciable amount of money on research. 
and until some smart fellow does find a way to tax, 
allot, or otherwise raise sufficient money to carry on 
research in this industry comparable to other large 
industries, such as General Electric, Westinghouse, 
General Motors, Ford, A. T. & T. Company, and others, 
it will be laboring along fifty years behind the times 
like it is today. 

But, back to the thought of opportunity. Don’t 
forget, JIM, that any man, young or old, who can con- 
tribute some brains to all these new problems, which 
are popping up almost daily now, will of course be able 
to cut himself quite a large piece of cake. I am not 
thinking only of new mills that are using the new 
fibers, but the old mills, too, have to look forward to 
even more efficient manufacturing in order to meet 
the ever increasing demand for cheaper but better 
products, and if the brain of some man, or the com- 
bined brains of a group of men, ever perfect a system 
that will get the product of the textile mill to the 
consumer without doubling and trebling the cost of 
manufacturing before it gets to him, the problem of 
new uses for cotton will be solved, and, incidentally, 
he, or they, will be able to write personal checks in 
seven figures. Like most other industries JIM, it costs 
too darn much for the textile industry to get its prod- 
uct to the ultimate consumer. There sure is something 
rotten in Denmark about—— 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER, 7 can answer that one. 
Mister Hitler! 


It’s 
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PEKFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is — an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 


ings exp 


in themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 


value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cennot be handled. 
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show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine ( Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 


213. ~Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 26 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machin Spinni the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet,  jllustrated | with 
the company’s product and ocoontaining valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


218 Butterworth Electric Guiders—é6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. WW. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed iron in Soathern Industrial Age 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the 
erties available in modern cast irons. RF 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


224. “‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and oe by gee pa as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc, 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company. Newnan, 
Georgia. 





233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
-— Inc., Madison, Ind. 


They Stay Brighter Longer-ihie interesting i- 
suneien booklet es | facts about Mazda lamps 
ll be sent you free equest. General Electric 
y, Dept. 166, Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio. 
240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn DOryer—+ 
page illustrated folder describing the new 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector, Proctor & Schwar'rz. 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Air-O-Line Controilers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finistiing and slashing, as “a as aon te textile execu- 


Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over —— Warping, ha Twisting. etc. 
This cleaner corporates new scientifically de- 
signed blower ——- x ga R. column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail aA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

261. The B mag Moist-0-Graph—16 booklet 
describing Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 

—~ By and controls the moisture content of 
The Brown Instrument Company, 





cotton TP yarns. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
263. - -“¥- a eg pe Rm og and price list 
showing the lete line of rushes for the Satie 
mill. Gastonia h Co., Gastonia, N. C 


272. Where te Buy Monel A aay Textile Equipmeat 
—Attractive booklet which lists the name and 
dresses of experienced 7 of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. e International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. 


264. Morton Nickel iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Dlustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Manvdfactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works. 

lumbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activit with recommendations for textile 
processing. m & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic pete Bulletin—a data and references 

ed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 

arts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 

alt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
actures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings en Textile Machinery 
ef All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt b gs are Dane applied te 
textile machinery. — a fre = vision, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, é 


295. Fence Facts—A new ae illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full-Fashioned Hoslery Manufacture — T[lus- 
trated folder giving the hist iS full- i fammioned knit- 
pe and describing in d different processes 

present day manufacturing ba the wa ~-y of 
Gul? lubricants to the various machinery. f ou 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S01. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Cataleg —- Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate ene — tate describing Rhoads 

d their uses and ww 
ag Ay 4 J. E Rhoads & Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for oo use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, , A 


808. ateail Serubbers—illustrated + deacrib- 

ing and giving specifications for the Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, "ise. Eik- 
hart, Ind. 

311. The Romance of Prairie Goild—attractive ti- 
lustrated book which tells the stery of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
a Co., New York, Y. 


2. Cork—The Modern Roti a a ap 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork . 
Co., ~ ge ay Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lan , Pa. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
Universal Winding Co, Providence, 


815. How Handling Ab ay J Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presen ~~ a. pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save wr a — 
age and de free movement 
processes. American ~ ec Ae 8108 yo 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 

317. Circular xolttios Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet qontaintes valuable information on 
the manufacture ansfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib uniting principles, yarn changers, 
selyage welt. loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company. 8908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Seaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page filustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson S&., Jersey 
City, N J. 

823. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

$27. Sanforizing Meshinery—<astrates booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizin inery offered by the 
Textile Finishing M Co., Providence, R. 1 
This bulletin is > eaibabie “cae to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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$30. Tools fer the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet Ulustrating and describing specially selected 
tools for all tertile mill departments—LlLoom F ixers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, etc. Snap-on Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, W. 
331. Unbrako Self- Lecking Hollow Set Screw— 
etin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


332. Hard Mapie fy 5 x ll-inch folder 


featuring a > Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and to show @s, ared for 

oonvenience = —_ builders and others 
v gr 


hen cons “we e requirements. Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 1794 McCormick Bldg., Chi- 
cago, TL 

$33. tage 4 ..- Bearings for the vanes ran 
—Outlining t pplications and advantages of 
bearings on rate machinery. Fafnir Bearing _ 
New Britain. Conn. 

334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayon Yarns 

the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 

attachments a are used for silk hosiery threads 

and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co., P. O. 
Box 1605, 7 +--+ » & 

335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages, deacribing 
casters and wheels suitable 4 all {yes of indus- 

mec 


“ 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 


a. “Sizin Sizing and Finishing—A posuphiet which will 
give 1 man an eager starch prop- 
+ Al Me nich will — to greater efficiency in caine 
_— finishing. Stei Hall & Co., Inc, New York 


$38. Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
Describing materials and methods employed in - 
aration of color thickening so that it may 
and economically transferred to cloth 
through the medium of the printing machine. Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc, New York City. 
aw. oe oo F at -* ee Fy 45-page —"" 
uable a on purposes an 
—— .. of various siz ucts, 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing ye Wil help solve many sizing 
problems. Addres Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway. New York City 


343. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—16-page 
—~ yy catalog containing technical information 
construction and performance of SKF 

roller bearing ee. — ens. a» ~ and 





idler pulley miscellan — bearing 
applications. Distributed by all all leading I ma- 
ery manufacturers and ustries, Inc., 


Frort St. and Erie Ave, Phileiipbins Pa. 

- =a —— for poewe Elastic Top 
my ifustre ting equipment for 
bas and ~~ © a. elastic, attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. Union Special Machine Company, 400 North 
er St., yy 5 

Rhopiex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 
-— atietine properties of these Aqueous 
sions with suggestions for their application to tex- 

tiles. Rohm & Haas Obo., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze—Dlustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloyl 
Bronze, the newest development in self-lubricated 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company. New Castle, Pa. 

350. Theoretical and Applied Silk-Soaking—Attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking, back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Products 
“a ew York City. 

Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a synthetic 
socnnttio compound with excellent surface —- re- 
— penetr: em Boge fable ow mo 

on; ava 6 in a 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

352. Lupomin—tLeaflet describing Lupomin, new 
cation active softening agent for ‘all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes: re rma- 
nent and easily applied: ~— full feel 
a Wolf & og Passaic, mn. 2. 

353. Luposeo—tLeafiet describing Luposec, water - 
proofing dgeht with eo — stability; a hy in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures: suitable for all 
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fibers and especially ae in ——_ roreetes silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf Co., Pass 


355. Air Conditioning Cotton mh. tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. Ask for “Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. 
North Carolina. 

356. Parks Textile Specialties—A 14-page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Sueno and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

857. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant, 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger, more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 

m.. ayy Emulsions—dAttractive bulletin de- 

the Rohm Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“36 Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
<n Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

362. Leather Belting Calculator—Handy and at- 

tractive calculator for ss belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, , will be sent free 
on request. J. EK. Rhoads & one ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 40 
size 





364. The Superiock—F orm 570—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World.” Willcox & 
Gibbs Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
York City. 
RB a oa SR—Leafiet Cuamns 2 a new 
8 compoun or spun rayon warps pro- 
3 g strengt greater elasticity and 

increased weave-room production at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton ““ Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

367. Rayen Oils—Leafiet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 


or 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

368. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new sur- 
— active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 

and softening properties. BE. F. Houghton and 
Seaman. Philadelphia. Pa. 

369. Lunkenheimer Catal 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating Devices, Air 
Devices and x, =. ag ee or m3 co 
section on the properties 
and a table of ho ear a 7 ae 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

370. Notes on Exaize—Atractive new gy de- 
scribing the use of Exsize a desizing fabrics. 
cluded is a review of general a... and fnishing 
and a flow chart showing the cot 
i ng processes . ae, Sales Company, 221 N 


371. Aluminum in the Chemical , ge oe 
eg by Aluminum Company of Ame fiy-two 

t and illustrations covering adaptability of 
mr and aluminum alloys to chemical og BS 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 
ed uses. Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

372. Stewart Fences—Dlustrated catalog which is 
a a text on the subject of fence for industrial 

Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 
entoshe. 

373. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as a es tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. . Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—Dlustrated book- 
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let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
illustrating and describing BONDARON 

Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
Check Straps, one Harness Straps, Lug 
Bumper Straps, Also describes BOND 
Special Tanned solid Round Leather yy J Fiat 


377. The Morton System—TIllustrated Mecrature de- 
scribing the Morton Improved double circulating raw 
stock dyeing and bleaching machine, ° 
horizontal revolving beam and package eing ma- 
chine and beam 4 machine, the Morton ver- 
tical package and roving dyeing machine. Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 

mM... The Victor Circie-D Traveler-—Pamphlet de- 

ibing this important advance in traveler design. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Providence, BR. L 

379. Tensometer—Leafiet describing the Tensometer 
—the new handy device for testing the tension in 
warping, wes and quilling. Sipp-Dastwood Corp., 
Paterson, N. 

380. Ruler x ¥ Conversion Table—converting dect- 
mals of nem to millimeters or vice versa. Useful to 
knit Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

382. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—l12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon staple. 
Charles B. Johnson Mach. Works, Paterson, N. J. 

385. Sewing Machines—Dlustrated technical book- 
lets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines for 
all of work. Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York City. 

388. Key Products for Textile Industry—22 page 
leaflet duscstbinn textile specialties used in dyeing, 
leaching, and finishing as applied to > So tex- 
tile industry from Southern plants American 

‘yanamid & qemnent Corp., 822 West Moreiond St., 
harilotte, N. 

389. Fibre pa with Texspray Compound— 
30 page booklet on treating of cotton or cut staple 
fibers with —— 7 or ay. a. ol advan- 
tages and evelopment of fi The 
Texas Co., 185 42nd S8t., New York City. 

390. Yarn Conditioning and Twist-Setting—Tenesol 
booklet on new conditioning agent for textile yarns. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

391. Repair Parts for Textile Machinery—36 page 
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booklet and catalog on replacement for ning, 
picking, carding, sinning and twisting inery. 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Works, Hampton, Ga. 


392. The Mapro Serles—34 page book describ the 

=f se of detergents in eo textile mill work. yx 

Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

393. The Onyxsans—24 page book describing the 
application of cation active permanent softeners in 
textile processing and finishing plants. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

394. vat Dye Labels—Booklet on labeling for tex- 
tile and — fields for both woven and knitted 

Corp., 62 West léth 8t.. 
ew York Clty. 


395. SKF Industries Spherical Roller hm 
36 page catalog on bearing appiicetions and ec- 
tion, also time saving computations. SKF Industries, 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

396. The Textile Application of Metasol (Calgon)— 
handbook with detail information covering the use of 
Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Burkart- er Chemical Co., Chestnut 8t., 

ooga, n. 


oy. it’s the Machine Age—But your profits depend 

mn the Man Behind the Machine. 16 page book- 

let a textile mill insurance. Protective Life insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

398. Card Grinder Information—Folder on care of 
card grinders, part replacements, etc. B. 8S. Roy & 
Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 

399. Truck Casters and Wheels—24 page illustrated 
catalog covering casters and wheels for all truck use 
with specifications. The Fairbanks Company, New 
York City. 

400. Platform and Special Trucks—Mill trucks and 
fibre cars for all textile plant and warehouse uses— 
50 page illustrated catalog. The Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York City. 

401. Hand Trucks—24 page catalog . hand trucks 
for plant and warehouse use. The Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York City. 

402. Link-Belt Friction Fighter pag ll page 


illustrated catalog of ball and roller for 
economical power transmission and ~~ ex - 
pense. Link-Belt Co., Chicago, M1. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure ren i ll in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 
is furnish 
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But it takes more than a will to please to produce 
top-quality replacements in knitting machine parts. 


This gentleman is on a “spot.”” As your local machinist he 
quite naturally wants to do the job for you... do it right, 
too... but the fact remains that he is neither skilled nor 
equipped to make the duplicate of any Scott & Williams 
knitting machine part. Which puts you, Mr. Mill Opera- 
tor, likewise on a “spot” when operating efficiency snags 
and cost schedules fall down due to the inadequacies of 
these “substitute” parts, 

It is too much to expect any local machinist to know 
and be able to take into consideration all the factors that 
have gone into the making of each and every part of a Scoit 
& Williams knitting machine ... all the design, engineering, 
metallurgical, tooling and other processes so important to 
the efficiency of knitting machine operation. And, when 
55,400 different S & W standard part replacements are 
no further away than a telephone call, a telegraphed or 
teletyped order, you can readily see that there is no ex- 
pediency to be served by turning to “local talent” for the 
replacement of any S & W part. 

Your orders will receive prompt, right-of-way attention 
by our staff. Even orders received in the late afternoon 
can most likely be shipped the same day... an important 
thing to remember in busy times like these. Teletype 
service is FREE from our High Point or New York offices. 


It takes S & W parts..for S & W machines.. 
for S & W production efficiency...at all times! 








ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT & WILLIAMS INCORPORATED | 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 2 





The Komet and The Fixer 


IN the first article of this series, in the December 

1940 issue of COTTON, we attempted to cover 
the Komet machine as it concerns the knitter, and 
now we shall consider this machine from the fixer’s 
point of view. 

By the “fixer’s point of view” we mean particu- 
larly fixers who have had considerable experience 
on other types of knitting machines and have just 
begun or are about to begin working on Komets. It 
may be safe also to include fixers who have been 
transferred to Komets and have six months or less 
actual experience behind them. 

From the writer’s experience, there is an indica- 
tion that most men immediately become anxious to 
fix before they have really studied the machine thor- 
oughly; that is, before they have tried to form some 
very definite opinion in their minds as to what the 
machine does or is supposed to do, and before they 
have learned what makes it do it. Any machine fix- 
er who has had considerable experience on other 
types of circular knitting machines should be able 
to form some very definite opinions as to what a 
Komet does and how the controlling mechanism 
functions by simply pulling up a stool or an empty nail 
keg and sitting down and watching the Komet run. 
True, there is a considerable amount of mechanism 
involved, but as our understanding of the various 
fuctions becomes broader, the various functions be- 
come simpler to us. 


Wherein Komet Differs 


First of all, let us see how the Komet differs 
from other types of circular machines insofar as 
what it can produce is concerned. The Komet is a 
combination of a ribber and a knitting machine all 
in one, in that it produces hose with a 1x1 ribbed top 
with selvage welt, with or without laid-in elastic 
yarn, plain or with horizontal stripes. It makes 
broad ribbed fabric in various combinations such as 
6x3, 6x6, 9x6 and many others all around in the leg 
and half-way round in the foot (broad ribbed instep 
and plain sole) in plain or with horizontal] stripes. 


SECTION 


Heels and toes can be made plain or “tipped”. Top, 
leg and foot can be made with either single or double 
feed. 

So, in today’s Komet we have a 2-feed ribber with 
horizontal striping attachments and laid-in elastic 
yarn attachment, a 2-feed knitting machine equipped 
with horizontal striping attachments, plus the fa- 
cilities to knit broad ribbed fabric in the leg and 
foot, heel and toe tipping attachments and many 
other features. If we stop to consider for a moment 
what the foregoing condensed description covers we 
can only marvel at what human minds can conceive 
and produce. 





What Makes a Komet 


At this time let us consider briefly some of the ma- 
jor and minor mechanisms which make today’s Komet 
what it is and which give it a very broad range of 
production possibilities. First of all, it has two 
needle cylinders, a lower and upper cylinder of the 
revolving type. Both cylinders are driven from one 
main shaft and suitable gears are provided which 
eliminate all lost motion so that both cylinders re- 
volve or reciprocate in unison. 

The bottom cylinder has sinkers, which operate 
somewhat in the same manner as those on other 
knitting machines; the cams that control the sink- 
er movement are located on the inside of the cylin- 
der instead of on the outside; the cams are station- 
ary and therefore cannot be adjusted, but simply 
form a race in which the sinker butts travel. 

The upper cylinder is almost a duplicate of the 
lower cylinder except that it is fastened to the upper 
frame of the machine and hangs down. Also, the 
upper cylinder does not have sinkers, but is pro- 
vided with a brass dial known as a verge, and the 
verge in turn is equipped with jacks or bits which 
are permanently fixed into the outer surface of the 
verge and serve as a substitute for sinkers. Suffi- 
cient space is provided between the cylinders to ac- 
commodate the verge and the knitted fabric. Each 
slot in both the upper and lower cylinder is provided 
with a slider which means that a 200-needle Komet 
has 400 sliders all told. 

Needles are double-ended; that is, they have 
latches and hooks on both ends but do not have a 
butt. Sliders are provided with hooks into which 
one end of the needle is hooked; the sliders also 
have two butts, one known as a knitting butt and 
the other as a transfer’ butt. The knitting butt 
answers the same purpose as the butt on an ordi- 
nary needle and the transfer butt provides the 
means for transferring the needles from the bottom 
cylinder to the top, or vice versa. 

The controlling mechanism which permits the 
automatic shifting of needles from one cylinder to 
another is what makes the Komet so different; in 
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fact, it is precisely what make the Komet. 

Those of us that have fixed on the Models HH, 
RI and K machines remember that during the knit- 
ting process the loops or stitches are transferred 
from dial jacks or hooks to the cylinder needles on 
these machines. On Komets, stitches are not trans- 
ferred, but the needles are transferred or shifted ac- 
cording to the slider set up. At a given predeter- 
mined point or points, the needles stop knitting in 
the bottom cylinder and begin immediately to knit in 
the top cylinder, or vice versa. 

Before proceeding, the writer will relate an inci- 
dent taking place about two years ago as it brings 
out a point previously mentioned, namely, the impor- 
tance of studying the machine thoroughly and find- 
ing out what it does, how it is done, and why. 


A Komet fixer, who was getting along nicely and 
had almost two years experience, asked the writer 
“why does this machine need a verge?” For a mo- 
ment the writer was dumbfounded. The fixer in ques- 
tion was one who would follow detailed instructions 
to the letter, records proved that he was getting re- 
sults, he was making adjustments to stop trouble, and 
in “fixer parlance” he was getting by. He had failed, 
however, to grasp or understand ene of the fundamen- 
tal principles which has much to do with the successful 
operation of the Komet machine. 


The writer explained the necessity of the verge as 
follows: While the top is being made, we use half of 
the needles in alternate slots in the top cylinder and 
half of the needles in alternate slots in the bottom 
cylinder; this produces a 1x1 rib fabric, just like a 
ribber does, using alternate needles to knit in the dial 
and cylinder. When we change from 1x1 top to 6x3 
leg we need something between the needles that draw 
up in the top cylinder, just as we use sinkers between 
the needles that we draw down in the bottom cylinder. 

The foregoing fixer knew how to make verge ad- 
justments but he was not quite sure just why the 
verge was there. 


The Komet Makes a Sock 


For readers that are not entirely familiar with 
Komet machines, the writer will attempt to describe 
the making of one complete sock on paper. At the 
completion of each sock the machine makes the loop- 
er margin, sometimes called looper rounds. At this 
point all needles are knitting in the bottom cylinder. 
Beginning to make the next sock, alternate needles 
are transferred to the top cylinder and the draw 
thread is engaged for one and one-half rounds, the 
welt is made and the machine goes into 1x1 rib knit- 
ting. When the desired length of 1x1 is completed, the 
double transfer is made as the machine changes to 
6x3 leg fabric. By double transfer we mean that cer- 
tain needles are being transferred from the top cyl- 
inder to the bottom cylinder, and from the bottom 
cylinder to the top cylinder simultaneously, which is 
the beginning of broad rib fabric or the leg. 

At a given point, before the heel knitting begins, 
all broad rib needles in the top cylinder (which are 
directly above the short and medium butt sliders in 
the bottom cylinder) are transferred down so that 
plain knitting is done in the heel. The machine re- 
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ciprocates and picks butts up and down like other ma- 
chines. All broad rib needles in the instep remain 
up in the top cylinder during the heel knitting. After 
the heel, foot knitting continues with the sole plain 
and ribbed instep. When the foot is completed the 
remaining broad rib needles are transferred down to 
the lower cylinder, which puts the machine back to 
plain knitting all around, just prior to the beginning 
of the toe knitting, in the same manner that the heel 
was made. 

When the toe is completed the machine makes the 
looper’s line and is back to the looper margin once 
more. So, briefly, we have made a Komet sock on pa- 
per, and later in the series the writer will attempt 
to give some information as to what must be done 
by the fixer when Komets fail to behave as they 
should. 


Yarn Changing Device 


Another major part of the Komet that is worthy 
of direct comment is the yarn changing device. We 
know that all circular machines have yarn changing 
facilities, most of them being limited to simple yarn 
changes such as leg to heel, heel to foot, and foot to 
toe. Any yarn changes other than these call for, in 
most cases, a horizontal striping attachment. A few 
years back the writer was asked if the Komet could be 
purchased with or without a horizontal striping at- 
tachment and the answer was “no”. Komets do not 
come with or without a horizontal striping attachment 
—they come with a complete yarn changing device 
which is part of the machine and not an added at- 
tachment, 

This device makes all ordinary yarn changes, plus 
horizontal stripes, plus laid-in elastic, plus heel and 
toe tipping. It is not governed by pattern drum moves 
or cycles, or by idling devices, ete. The only require- 
ments are a handful of different kinds of chain links. 
It is the only yarn changing device that can be changed 
from one stripe combination to another almost as fast 
as present day buyers can change their minds, and 
brother, that is fast. 


Starting Up Komets 


Before we get into the interesting business of 
fixing Komets, it may interest some Komet fixers to 
know how the other fellow starts up new Komets, 
just out of a crate. But let us go back to the fac- 
tory for a moment. ) 

Your machine is brought to the test line at the 
factory from another department; it is fully assem- 
bled with all the trimmings; sliders are in the cylin- 
ders and the machine has been limbered up. The ma- 
chine has been checked carefully and put through 
all the motions of knitting a complete sock, but up 
to this time it has not actually knit a single stitch 
because it does not have any needles. The tester’s 
job is to make the Komet knit and to see to it that. 
it is set up according to the buyer’s instructions. 
The tester has a list of written instructions that tell 
him where to begin and how to proceed, step by step. 
These instructions are known as The Komet Test. 

The tester removes all cam sections and the up- 
per cylinder and begins his check-up, making adjust- 
ments as he goes along. All told, this check-up cov- 
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ers some 35 or 40 items which include fitting and 
shaping various parts that are in a semi-finished 
state up to this time. When he has proceeded to a 
given point, needles are put in the lower cylinder 
and plain knitting begins. Then more endless check- 
ing, fitting, polishing and adjusting takes place un- 
til your Komet has been re-assembled and is ready 
to do some rib knitting. If memory does not fail me, 
about two days or more are spent by one man on each 
machine from the time he gets it until he okehs it and 
sends it to the shipping department. 

Each tester has an individual place to work and is 
well supplied with tools and equipment necessary to 
do the job. Contrary to the opinion of some fixers, 
machines are not thrown together in a hurry, and the 
tester is not pushed; he has a tedious job to do and 
is given whatever time it requires to do the job as 
nearly 100 per cent perfect as it is possible to do. Be- 
fore the machine goes to the shipping department, it 
is knitting the kind of hosiery it will make in the 
mill and it is given a personal okeh by the head of 
the testing department. 

So, while you are uncrating a new Komet, remem- 
ber that time, effort and expense were not spared in 
building it. But you must remember that riding in 
box cars, on trucks to your mill, etc., will do your 
Komet no good, so check it over carefully before you 
attempt to start knitting. The average Komet fixer 
is usually in a hurry to get the machine going, but 
after he has helped start up 40 or 50 machines he 
learns that haste makes waste and invites trouble. 


The best advice the writer has heard in connec- 
tion with starting new machines came from a Komet 
service man, who said, “When you start up a new 
machine, do not change any adjustments such as rib 
stitch, frame stitch, heel and toe or verge adjustment. 
Put the same kind of yarn on the machine that it had 
when it left the factory and proceed to knit hose— 
then make adjustments according to your needs.” 


In starting up a new machine, according to the 
writer’s opinion, it is a good idea to disconnect the 
upper and lower transfer bolts and first knit a few 
yards of plain fabric single feed. Next make plain 
fabric on both feeds in the frame and see that these 
feeds are balanced. While knitting the plain fabric, 
lubricate the needles, sliders and sinkers sufficiently 
to rid them of metallic dust present in any new ma- 
chine. See that the stop motions (or needle protect- 
ors) are functioning properly and begin making heels 
and toes. Check heel bolt cam and rib bolt cam for 
clearance when going onto heel, from heel to foot, and 
foot to toe. Check lifters and back picker during heel 
and toe knitting. Also check 2-feed tackle and feeder 
adjustments. 

If all goes well up to this point, get back to the 
start position and connect upper and lower transfer 
bolt levers. Go into first wp transfer by hand, check 
draw thread feeder. Go into 1x1 by hand and check 
regular and auxiliary feeders. Knit sufficient 1x1 
fabric and balance rib stitches on both feeds, and 
check verge adjustment. 


Go into double transfer by hand, knit some fabric 
and balance broad rib stitches. Go into heel and check 
dividing cam for clearance. Make first down trans- 
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fer by hand when going into heel. Make foot and 
transfer down by hand at ring toe. For best results 
do not run excessive tension on yarns, but simply 
enough to steady the yarn as it comes off the cone. 

There are a great many other things worth check- 
ing up, such as friction on 2-feed tackle, friction on 
main drum, upper and lower bolt cam clearance at va- 
rious transfer points, chain sprocket friction and many 
others. 

The writer has merely hit the high spots and men- 
tioned a few things which a group of Komet fixers 
have adopted as a general plan to follow when they 
start up new Komets. A few of the ideas are the writ- 
er’s own, but most of them are the other fellows’. I 
am not trying to steal their thunder, but am simply 
passing along to the readers of COTTON what some of 
the boys are doing. 

(The next article of this series will discuss various 
parts of the Komet machine, their adjustments, etc.) 

K. O. METZ 





Bleaching Mixed Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to know the most successful meth- 

od of bleaching rayon and degumming and bleach- 

ing rayon and silk mixed half-hose which have dou- 
ble-resist dyed acetate clocks knitted in. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7168 








System for Knitters 


EDITOR COTTON: | 
What would be the best system to be applied to full- 
fashioned knitters in keeping the needles, sinkers, 
points, and bits in proper working order to insure a 
good fabric at all times?—CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6959. 
The training of the knitter is essential if he is 
to keep his machine operating to make a quality fab- 
ric. Before our knitters go on a machine we have 
them hand plier a number of needles so that they 
will learn our method. We also have them work on 
sinkers, but this requires more practice. 
After we think they are good enough to run the 
machine, we put them to work, but check on them 
constantly to see that they can keep the needles 
properly pliered. If he is doing something wrong, 
we explain what it is and try to show him the proper 
way. 
Every night we spray the heads with an oil and 
rust preventive when running silk. We use the 
spray because we have found that it puts the lubri- 
cant on all the places. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7138 


[Other answers to this question appeared in December 1939 
issue page 124, July 1940 issue page 182 and August 1940 


issue page 122.] 
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“Surgeons cut that they may cure” 


GERMAN PROVERB 





In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary twentvy-section forty-two gauge 


machine “an fat And remember: Money invested in modern machinery not only pays 


big dividends of ttse/f but also serves as insurance for your total investment. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 














A Mill Superintendent 
Shows His Methods of 


Turning Welts 


WITH the innovation of modern 

high speed machines there 
seems also to have been developed 
in our industry a cry for “more 
production!” In most plants now 
it seems as though not enough doz- 
en can be produced to satisfy man- 
agement. This is not on account 
of sales but is just another way of 
meeting price competition by cut- 
ting down on the overhead. 

The machine builder is doing his 
best to speed up machines. The 
only other way to increase pro- 
duction is to speed up “stop time”. 
In other words, speed up all opera- 
tions which are made while ma- 
chines are stopped, such as start- 
ing sets, turning welts, and mak- 
ing changes. 

With the pictures on this page 
we are illustrating a fast, efficient 
and easy way to turn welts. It will 
be noted that in these pictures one 
can see only one hand in operation 
as the other hand was removed 
while the picture was taken in or- 
der to give a better view of the ac- 
tual operation. 

Picture No. 1 illustrates fitting 
of the welt bar on needles. It 
shows that the welt bar must slide 
on the needles at about a 45-degree 
angle. This eliminates any chanc- 
es of hammering the welt bar 
down on the top of the needles 
when trying to make it fit. The 
hammering of the welt bar on top 
of the needles has a tendency to 
bend down the top of the needles, 
thus closing the needle beards. 
This should be avoided. 

No. 2 shows the next operation. 
A portion of the welt fabric on 
each end has been forced down 
over the needles after the welt bar 
has been fitted properly over the 
needles. This holds the welt bar 
firmly in place and allows hands 
to be free to slide the fabric down 
over needles across the whole 
needle bar. 

No. 3 shows the third operation. 
Here the welt bar is pulled up 
straight, tilting the top of the welt 
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bar a little away from the needles 
toward the machine. This tilting 
is done to keep the end of the welt 
hook very close to the needles. 
The welt bar is raised up, press- 
ing it close to the back of the nee- 
dles until the welt hooks are final- 
ly raised to the position where the 
needles slide out of the groove of 
the welt hook, automatically being 
forced between the needles. 

While this operation is being 
done care must be taken to keep 
the welt hook holding the fabric 
close to the needles so that the 


wales of the welt fabric will slide 
up under the needle beards as the 
welt bar is raised. 

This operation is done very easi- 
ly; just keep the end of the welt 
bar with the fabric very close to 
the needles. 

No. 4 shows the last operation. 
The welt bar has been raised to its 
highest position. The wales of 
welt fabric are on the needles be- 
cause when raising the welt bar 
the knitter made sure that these 
wales came up under the needle 
beards. 


i i 
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Some Yarn Counts Used on 





THE following answer was pre- 

pared by an experienced knit- 
ting mill man in answer to a ques- 
tion submitted by another man; the 
latter asked if there is a rule or 
method by which the count of yarns 
necessary to make different 
weights of cotton hosiery may be 
determined: 

There are no given rules or 
methods in hosiery manufacturing 
by which the count of yarns neces- 
sary to make different weights of 
cotton hosiery are determined. If 
the mill receives a sample which 
it is asked to duplicate, the sam- 
ple can be raveled, a reeling taken 
off the yarn and the count be de- 
termined by weighing the reeling 
on a grain scale. Also, a single 
sock or a pair can be weighed, du- 
plicates made and weighed to 
check against the original sample 
submitted. 


Should the mill be asked to 
make a number which must weigh 
a given number of ounces per doz- 
en it will be necessary to know 
whether or not they have machines 
suitable for these particular re- 
quirements. This of course means 
that someone in the manufactur- 
ing end must know what the mill’s 
equipment will produce success- 
fully. A thorough knowledge of 
the principles of knitting and the 
limitations of various types of ma- 
chines is essential, and this can 
only be learned by practical ex- 
perience. 

The various gauges of machines 


Present-Day Machines 


such as 86, 48, 54 or 70-gauge are 
all expressly built to produce cer- 
tain types or weights of goods. 
For example, 18, 24, or 36-gauge 
machines are used to make heavy 
numbers, 48-gauge and 54-gauge 
produce medium weights and 70- 
gauge fine or lightweight goods. 

On 36-gauge machines about 160 
needles 34-inch diameter, one end 
of 30s/2 mercerized for leg and 
foot, one end of 24s/2 or 26s/2 
mercerized for heel and toe makes 
a good combination which is suit- 
able to this machine. Single cot- 
ton of equal weight can be used, 

On 48-gauge machines such as 
220-needle, 3%4-inch in diameter, 
or their equivalent in the smaller 
diameters, 40s/2, 50s/2 and 60s/2 
mercerized can be used for leg and 
foot and a heavier yarn for heel 
and toe, thus three weights of 
goods can be produced on one type 
of machine. 

On a 54-gauge machine such as 
240-needle 3%-inch diameter, 
70s/2 mercerized for leg and foot 
and one end of 40s/2 for heel and 
toe have been used. 

On 70-gauge machine on 280 
needle 34-inch or 200-needle 214- 
inch diameter children’s machine 
80s/2 mercerized for leg and foot 
and one end of 50s/2 mercerized 
or two ends of 100s/2 mercerized 
for heel and toe are common 
counts for these machines. 

Fortunately for the mill owner 
today knitting machines are quite 
flexible and they will knit yarns 
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Now, it is only necessary to un- 
hook the welt hooks and the last 
operation is completed. 

In a nut shell, the welt bar is 
just raised up and while doing se 
is kept close to back of needles, 
thus when reaching top of posi- 
tion simply unhook and operation 
is over. 

This method of turning welts is 
much faster. It also eliminates all 
chances of bending back the tops 
of needles. The new method also 
is helpful in the training of new 
operatives. 


which are on the heavy or light 
side for their particular gauge, 
providing the goods are not knit 
too tight or loose. 

Needle hooks will stand a cer- 
tain amount of loading but if the 
fabric is knit too tight the goods 
will lose elasticity; likewise it is 
foolish to try to knit fine yarn on 
a coarser gauge needle and expect 
to get good fabric. This is where 
some practical experience and a 
thorough understanding of what 
knitting machines can be expected 
to accomplish is vitally important. 

It must be remembered that 
when using heavy yarns on coarse 
gauge machines less courses per 
inch are made; fine count yarns 
used on fine gauge machines re- 
quire more courses per inch. 

Variations can be made to be 
sure, but when you go to extremes 
you can expect trouble in exces- 
sive seconds, and waste and pro- 
duction losses, not to mention 
much unnecessary labor and grief 
for the machine fixer. 


New Basket to 
Handle Nylon Hosiery 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., has developed a system of 
handling nylon hosiery that is said to 
prevent snags, pulled threads, ete. The 
system is built around a new type of 
canvas basket that is especially de- 
signed for nylon. The baskets are 
made of lightweight, smooth duck, 
with the seams all] on the outside, leav- 
ing the inside free of anything that 
the hose might catch on. By this 
method the hose are only touched when 
the operators (seamers, loopers, etc.) 
are actually working on them. The 
legger puts his day’s production in a 
basket, with the hose laid out flat, and 
the basket with the lot of hose goes 
through to the preboarding machine. 
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Machine Operation on 
Three-Shiit Basis 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Do hosiery machines give better service when run- 
ning three shifts than when running two shifts?— 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7128. 

I would prefer not to have three operatives on a 
full-fashioned machine as I believe the introduction 
of the third man would be injurious to the opera- 
tion of the machine. The knitters do not work the 
same, do not plier needles the same, and on the third 
shift basis there is no opportunity to maintain the 
machine. 

However, I prefer two shifts to one shift be- 
cause with two 8-hour shifts a man can still put in 
8 hours on the second shift and produce quality mer- 
chandise and keep the machine in good condition, at 
the same time getting a good production. Two men 
will cooperate better than three on the same machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7141 





Weight Test for Cost 
on Silk Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What accepted method do wou consider best for 
making weight tests on silk hosiery for determining 
costs.—CONTRIBUTOR No. 7111. 

In answering the above contributor I would say 
that he must have the styles analyzed by some test- 
ing company that has the proper equipment, or he must 
have his own mill equipped to do this work. The test- 
ing company will analyze the stocking and tell how 
many ounces of silk are in the stocking. This step 
should be carried out just as soon as the mill believes 
that the stocking is running right. 

After this, the mill must be careful to control the 
running of the product so that the stockings that are 
run later will be the same as those analyzed for 
weight. In doing this, it is wise to take about 25 
dozen and weigh each dozen and compare this weight 
with the standard that has been set up. Of course, 
in doing this it will be necessary to allow for the 
amount of humidity placed in the hose, so with this 
in mind it would be a good idea to have records of hu- 
midity on the standard sets and the sets that are run 
later. 

As an example of what has been done along this 
line, we ran a style and had the stocking we wish to 
standardize on weighed and analyzed by the testing 
company to get an average weight. Then every month 
we took about 25 dozen and weighed them a dozen at 





a time. With the standard known, it was very easy 
to determine if we were making goods in line with 
what we were attempting to do. If we found any vari- 
ation in the weight of the goods—we wanted to know 
what caused it. 

It might also be said that the cost of producing the 
hose had been figured on the hose that were set up 
as the standard. 

If later on we ran a new lot of silk, we compared 
the figures on this with the standard; this system 
gave us a check on all the work passing through the 
plant. 

Then too, if we remained on a style for as long as 
six months we made another check, and if there was 
too big a variation in the way we checked the hose, 
we then had the testing company check on us. 

If we discovered something wrong, there immedi- 
ately developed arguments as to what the trouble 
might be. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7117 





Machine Adjustments 
to Run Nylon 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Does nylon require different machine adjustment 
from silk? What are the major changes?—CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7112. + 

The major changes in the running of nylon as 
compared to processing silk are room temperature 
and humidity. This is very important. It is also 
important to adjust the draw-off motion. We must 
bear in mind that silk loses about 25 per cent in the 
boil-off and we therefore put in more courses to get 
what we finally wish (for example, we may put in 
©2 courses per inch in order to arrive at 48 courses 
per inch in the final stocking). When running nylon 
it is possible to put in fewer courses to get the fin- 
ished stocking that we wish. It works just the op- 
posite from silk and we may only put in 44 courses 
per inch when knitting the stocking to get 48 courses 
in the finished product. However, the finished num- 
ber of courses that we get on the same style of 
stocking, whether made with silk or nylon, are the 
same. 

Going back to the subject of humidity and heat. 
I know of one mill where the knitting room was es- 
pecially hot that could not run nylon. When it cooled 
off the nylon behaved very well on the knitting 
machine. 

I believe that the nylon wears the needles and 
sinkers more than silk does. 

From experience I have found that nylon can be 
run much better in a mill that is running only nylon, 
as compared to the mill that is processing silk and 
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O you look at spinning frames from the standpoint 
of a management executive? Mull superintendent ? 
Maintenance man? Or machine builder? 

Whatever your viewpoint, you will probably find that 
Torrington Needle Bearings give you many of the ad- 
vantages you want in a spinning frame. These unusual 
anti-friction bearings offer management an opportunity 
to increase profits through substantial savings in power 
costs. The higher speeds which they make possible enable 
the superintendent to keep production schedules at peak 
levels. The maintenance department finds that they need 
little attention, for their simple, efficient lubrication keeps 
them running for long periods with only in- 
frequent lubricant renewal. 

And to the machine builder, the Needle 
Bearing offers an ideal way to give added 
customer satisfaction at extremely low cost, 
for the Needle Bearing is inexpensive to buy 
and easy to install. Torrington engineers, 
specialists in textile problems, gladly coop- 
erate with machine builders in incorporating 
the unique features of the Needle Bearing 
in their products. 

Whether you use or build textile machinery, 























it will pay you to investigate these and other advantages of 
the Needle Bearing. For more detailed information, write 
for Catalog No. 115. For Needle Bearings to be used in 
heavier service, ask our associate, Bantam Bearings Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind., for a copy of Booklet 103X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ~ Established 1866 


Makers of Needle 


* TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


and Ball Bearings 


New York Cleveland 


Detroit Chicago 


Philadelphia 
London, England 


Boston 
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nylon hosiery in the same room. The two yarns re- 
quire different conditions if they are to be run 
properly. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7116 








Sizing Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 


What is considered the best system to size full- 
fashioned hosiery, count the stitches with a glass or to 
yardstick the leggers?—-CONTRIBTUTOR NO. 6952. 

I do not think it is advisable to size the full-fash- 
ioned stocking with a yardstick—this is considered 
the old-fashoned method. 

We have found that the new method of placing the 
fabric in a mechanical device and stretching the 
stocking so that the course is stretched is the proper 
and most uniform method. When the stocking is 
stretched it can be counted. By stretching the stock- 
ing with the mechanical device we get the same 
amount of stretch every time, which gives us the 
uniformity desired. 

When using this system we can keep a record of 
each head every day. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7140 


[Other discussions on this subject appeared in the following 
issues: page 177 October 1939 and page 130 November 1939; 
also March page 108, April page 165, May page 136, June 
page 135, and July page 171 of 1940 issues. ] 
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Reecord of Supplies 


EDITOR COTTON: 


What system do you use for keeping a record of 
supplies ?—-CONTRIBUTOR No. 7122. 

At our plant, which is quite small comparatively, 
we do not have a system of keeping a record of sup- 
plies, but I would like to see some comments on this 
from other mill men. 

Our superintendent has charge of all supplies and 
personally supervises them. If there is a worn or brok- 
en part, he is notified and he goes out in the mill to 
look at it, getting the new part if it is necessary. 

However, we do try to keep a permanent inventory 
of supplies so that no machine will be kept idle if 
something breaks down. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7128 
e 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I will not answer for all supplies that are kept, 
but will pass along our thought on needles. A knit- 
ter that uses a surplus of needles causes us to think 
that something is wrong with the knitter and we im- 
mediately begin an investigation to determine the 
trouble. Of course, in order to check on the needles 
used, we keep a record of needles used by each knit- 
ter and each machine. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7132 
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Operating and Fixing 
Miodel ES Macehines 


Article 14 


Conclusion* 
By Emmett Starr 


NOT ONLY is it essential that the wrap fingers 

function properly but all parts connected with 
the wrap head and those parts which aid in controll- 
ing the wrap yarns must be kept in first class condi- 
tion and adjusted according to the pattern and to the 
kind of wrap yarns that are being used. 

The tension bracket assembly (100101l-y) Plate 28 
has an important part in controlling the wrap yarns, 
therefore each part of the bracket should be adjust- 
ed to function properly, providing that the wrap 
yarns are threaded through the tension and the take- 
up as they should be. When some of the wrap yarns 
are not plaiting or they do not wrap around the 
needles that are selected to take on the wrap yarn 
or perhaps some of the yarns are broken, these va- 
rious troubles are sometimes caused by the tension 
bracket. First of all, before making any adjustment 
of any kind to overcome these difficulties, check the 
yarn to see that it is threaded through the different 
parts of the tension bracket the right way. 

Occasionally this trouble may be encountered: 
when turning the machine by hand all parts seem 
to work as they are intended to, the wrap fingers are 
pushed out and released at the proper time, the wrap 
yarn finger springs are not broken or disconnected, 
the wrap yarn tension arm seems to retrieve all 
slack of the yarn, but when the machine is operating 
by power there is something wrong somewhere. In 
such instances check the wrap yarn, see that it is 
threaded through the tension and under the yarn 
guides; the next step is to adjust the tension arm 
spring and tension spring, using the least amount of 
tension possible; some yarns require more or less 
tension. Perhaps the wrap yarn fingers or the ten- 
sion arms have a rough spot or a slight groove which 
will cause the yarn to fuzz, this will hinder the take- 
up action of the tenzion arm. It will be necessary 
to remove the wrap yarn tension arm and finger in 
order that they can be polished. 

There are times when the yarns seem to pull ra- 
ther hard through the tension disc, causing the yarn 
to become broken; this may be due to the disc spread- 
er not being adjusted to release the tension; or per- 
haps the yarn is wrapped around the tension disc 
stud. When the disc fails to hold the yarn it is gen- 
erally caused by lint accumulating between the discs 
or else the face of the discs do not fit flat against 
each other so that when the discs are in a certtin 
position they will not hold the wrap yarn when 
necessary. Whenever lint gathers between the ten- 
sion discs or the discs are not held evenly together, 





*The other articles in this series appeared in the Knitting 
Section of the August, November, and December 1938 issues: the 
January, March, July, August, November, and December 1939 
issues, and the January, March, April and August 1940 issues 
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allowing the wrap yarns to slip through the tension 
discs too easily, then the yarns will not be under con- 
trol, thereby causing those yarns to misplait, or to 
miss the needles that are elevated to take on the 
yarn, or there may be large loops in the inside of 
the sock, indicating that there is too much slack in 
the yarn which was not taken up properly due to the 
tension discs failing to hold the yarn. 


Setting Selector Cam 


The setting and the adjusting of the selector cam 
(200059) Plate 30 is of great importance. It should 
not be set too far in so that it is apt to rub on the 
wrap yarn finger dial. When the cam is set too far 
in so that it rubs on the dial, it will cause the cam 
to bind, which will hinder the cam from dropping out 
of action as the machine racks into the heel. The 
selector cam failing to drop out of action will con- 
tinue to push those wrap fingers that come in con- 
tact with the cam, thus letting the warp yarn wrap 
around the needles that are being raised by the rais- 
ing switch cam to the inactive point while in the 
process of making the heel. When this occurs the 
yarns are most likely to be torn apart and if the 
selector cam still fails to drop out of action before 
the machine reciprocates then the butts of the fin- 
gers that come in contact with the cam on the back- 
ward motion will be broken off. The selector cam 
bracket stud not fastened securely will also cause 
the selector cam to act sluggish, keeping it from 
dropping out of action in time to avoid any trouble. 
When the selector cam fails to drop out of action as 
the machine racks into the toe the same trouble will 
be encountered. 

The selector cam should drop out of action about 
the center of the wrap fingers that are used on the 
heel side needles as the machine racks into the heel, 
in order that no fingers will be pushed out as the 
instep needles are being elevated to the inactive point 
and the cams should drop out of action as the ma- 
chine racks from the foot to the ring toe. This is 
one move before racking into the toe, and will give 
the selector cam plenty of time to drop from action 
providing the cam does not bind. 


When it becomes necessary to adjust the selector 
cam to overcome any trouble the machine should be 
racked through its changes by hand and thoroughiy 
checked to guard against any other difficulties that 
may develop while correcting one that has been giv- 
ing trouble. 


The selector cam when in action should push the 
wrap yarn fingers out just a little ahead of the yarn 
bumper to avoid hitting the bumper as the fingers 
are being pushed out, and they should also be pushed 
out far enough to clear the bumper. All wrap yarns 
do not act the same; one kind of yarn may wrap per- 
fectly while a different construction will give trou- 
ble; this trouble may be due to the fingers being 
pushed out too soon, causing the yarn when strik- 
ing against the bumper to loop over it instead of the 
bumper holding the yarn until the fingers are re- 
leased by the selector cam. To delay the fingers 
from being pushed out too soon it will be necessarv 
to grind some stock from the front end of the selec- 
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tor cam. When grinding the cam be careful not to 
take too much off, as this will delay the fingers too 
long, causing them to strike on the bumper as they 
are being pushed out. Advancing the bumper, pro- 
viding it is not set as far forward as possible, may 
help to give better results in controlling the wrap 
yarns. 

The yarn bumper must be kept smooth, free from 
nicks, burrs and sharp edges, so that it will not in- 
jure the fibers of the wrap yarns. When the fibers 
of the yarns are broken it will cause the yarns to 
become fuzzed and when the yarns are damaged to 
a certain extent the take-up action will not function 
properly. When the take-up action fails the yarns 
will have a tendency either to miss the needles that 
are raised to take on the wrap yarn or form large 
loops on the inside of the sock as well as on the 
outside. 

The length of the selector cam depends upon the 
pattern. A vertical pattern of single needles, spaced 
eight needles or perhaps less apart, will require a 
short cam, while a clock pattern, which generally has 
from nine to thirteen needles, will need a full length 
selector cam. In making a pattern of single needles, 
that are spaced eight needles apart, the finger (No. 
1) that is pushed out to wrap around one of the 
needles, that has been raised to take on the yarn, 
will have to be released in time for the yarn to slide 
off the bumper before the next needle is in position 
to take the yarn from the following finger (No. 2), 
the yarn in finger (No. 2) striking the bumper be- 
fore the wrap yarn of finger (No. 1) slides off the 
bumper will have a tendency to hold the yarn in fin- 
ger (No. 1), causing it to wrap around the needle 
that is only supposed to take the wrap yarn from 
finger (No. 2). This may happen occasionally and 
then again it may do it quite frequently. The trouble 
may be caused by the selector cam being too long, 
a tight finger, the finger spring broken, a slight 
nick in the yarn bumper and then it may be that 
the wrap fingers are not spaced properly or per- 
haps the dial may need to be advanced or retarded 
depending upon the action of the wrap fingers. 


Making a Wide Pattern 


When making an extremely wide pattern, such as 
a stagger pattern which requires a finger to wrap 
from fourteen to twenty needles, a longer finger is 
used. This extra length permits the finger to be 
detained in an outward feeding position by the yarn 
holdout cam longer than they would ordinarily stay 
out when acted upon only by the selector cam. 

It is hard to determine what caused some ma- 
chine to misplait in the wrap pattern. It may be due 
to not enough or too much tension on the wrap yarn 
or on the body yarn, the sinkers not set properly, 
the stitch cam may have been hollowed out too much 
or the wrap yarn not controlled properly by the 
plaiting finger. The adjustable wrap yarn plaiting 


finger has proven very successful, as it can be ad- 
vanced or retarded, set in close or away from the 
needles, whichever is necessary to obtain the best 
results in the plaiting of the wrap yarn. 


If vo" are interested in articles on a particular ma- 
chine, write the editors. 
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Young America goes for “knee 
lengths’ and American Super- 
Mercerized Durene fills the bill 

. for a yarn that has to look 
right, feel good and wear to sat- ” 
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the most efficient and modern 
manufacturer. 
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Type Verge Plate 
and Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 112 of the January 1940 issue of COTTON, 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6957” has asked what type of 
verge plate is found satisfactory by the various 
mills, and has requested certain settings of the verge 
plate. 

The most satisfactory verge plate is nothing but 
a matter of opinion. What one mill relies on another 
mill would find inadequate for the simple reason 
there are very few mills which operate under identi- 
cal conditions. In our mind, the type of verge plate 
that comes with the machine should be the most 
ideal because that particular verge plate has been 
designed for that certain machine. If a change is 
made there is no telling what may eventually crop 
up after the plates have been installed for a few 
months. If the machine company changes the type 
of plate for any particular machine model, one can 
very well rest assured it is for the best, but purchasing 
verge plates from unreliable independent companies 
can be classed as a risk which might or might not 
be worth taking. If at any time one thinks they 
have discovered something better in the line of 
verge plates the only thing to do is to try them on 
one machine before plunging into the matter whole- 
sale. That not only holds true with verge plates but 
any other attachments which might be offered for 
sale. 

The contributor says he fully realizes the pur- 
pose of round holes and slots in the plates. That is 
the same reason why the sinkers strike the plates at 
an angle and not flush—to alleviate vibration which 
will cause untold breakage of sinkers. If the sink- 
ers were to strike the plate surface flush it would 
also be a hindrance to the catch-bar motion at the 
highest point on the catch-bar cams, namely, when 
the catch-bar comes forward and retrieves the sink- 
ers for the backward pull. At the aforesaid point 
the plates must still have spring and if the sinkers 
were to strike flush there would be difficulty ex- 
perienced in retaining the proper catch-bar motion 
to say nothing of broken sinkers. Hitting plates 
flush is one of the reasons why there is so much 
trouble at times with broken sinkers on machines 
that have been running for several years. The sur- 
face of the plates are worn practically straight and 
that is the seat of the trouble, and it can also be no- 
ticed that these machines with worn plates usually 
need more catch-bar to keep it from jumping, some- 
times to the extent that by placing the fingers on 
top of the plates one can feel the sinkers strike hard 
against the plates. 

Different types of machines have different angle 
at which the sinker strikes momentarily as it is im- 
pelled forward by the jack; but it never rests 
against the plate. If such is the case then there is 





not enough distance between the plates and the 
sinkers and this should be remedied at once or the 
life of the plates will be shortened considerably. The 
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proof of the pudding is in the eating and all the 
contributor has to do is to install a new plate and 
after several days take it off and he will immediate- 
ly see that the plate has faint marks near the bottom 
of the striking surface. Also, when gauging for dis- 
tance between the plate and the sinkers there is 
more room at the top of the plate than at the bottom 
where the divider is inserted between the plate and 
the sinkers. It was our privilege to observe some 
new machines being installed a few days ago and 
the plates are still made so the sinkers do not strike 
flush. 

The best distance between the plates and the 
sinkers for quality is the width of one divider of the 
respective gauge of the machine. The divider should 
fit snug so there is enough tolerance either way in 
case the head must be adjusted for improper length. 
Naturally, the tighter the sinkers are against the 
verge plates the better the fabric but the plates are 
sure to suffer and if the play in the sinkers becomes 
too great it will usually cause stripes or streaky 
fabric. 

The answer to this interesting question is not 
only a personal opinion but also the opinion of many 
fine finishes of our acquaintance. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7090 





Dyeing Nylon and 
Aeetate Half-Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are interested in knowing of some successful] 
method of dyeing rayon half-hose which have double- 
resist dyed and natural acetate clocks knitted in, 
and heels and toes of about 75 per cent mercerized 
cotton and 25 per cent nylon. We want to dye the 
nylon to a near union with the mercerized cotton 
and leave the natural acetate white. Our objective 
is to dye the nylon so that it may be visible in the 
heels and toes in some color that will harmonize with 
the mercerized cotton and not affect the other yarns 
in the stocking. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7172 


———@@--- 


The New Brinton 
T. W. S. Machine 


H. Brinton Company, Philadelphia, Pa., announce the 
Brinton T.W.S. machine, which is equipped with trick 
wheels for making Jacquard designs in jersey stitch. It is 
of the sinker type, of particular interest to glove and mitten 
manufacturers. 

The standard machine is two feed, with four-color yarn 
changer on each feed. Most in use, for children’s and 
ladies’ gloves, are machines of 2% to 34-inch diameters— 
containing 48 to 56 needles—and for men’s gloves 4 and 
44-inch, 60 to 70 needles. However, these machines are 
available in these diameters with any number of needles 
desired. 

Among the special features of the machine are thumb 
spread attachment, automatic stitch adjustment, automatic 
change from plain to tuck or welt stitches, 60-tooth trick 
wheels and 18 steps; and motor drive, if desired. 
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More women will buy fine gauge stockings in 1941 
than in any previous year; but they're going to be 
more “workmanship-conscious” than ever before. =~ ey 
The bad matching of “leggers” and “footers” is 4 7 
not going to get by. The critical eyes of 1941 will 
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class such merchandise as “seconds’’—and that's bas 3 
what cuts into your profit. 

Why not eliminate this hazard? Use this Wildman 
single-head, single-unit machine. It knits the entire 
stocking from top to toe in ONE operation, every 
one just as perfect as the one before. Let us send 


you complete details. 


THE WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


The Modern 


WWILDINAN SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 






FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS 





MARKETS 


TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE | 





Full-Fashioned Hosiery Prices for Spring Expected to Be Un- 
changed—Such Mills Have Experienced Good Volume in 
Last Month—Additional Advances in Cotton Yarns Forcing 
Underwear Prices Up—Large Army Buying of Hosiery and 
Underwear Brings Spurt to Knitters—Heliday Buying Very 


Heavy. 


December 16, 1940 


HOSIERY and underwear knitters are finishing the year with a burst 
of activity, part of this seasonal and part of it reflecting larger 
civilian demands and a good portion representing military orders for 


the armed forces. 


In the latter, orders for hosiery and underwear of 


cotton and wool have been heavy and reports are makers of wool half- 
hose for this reason are busier than they have been for years at this 


time. 


With raw silk remaining almost stationary there are more or 


less official reports that spring full-fashioned prices will be un- 
changed. There is still a strong call for the nylon stockings and mills 


making these lines are late in deliveries. 


There has been a good call 


for anklets for spring with knitters in instances changing construc- 


tions to keep old retail price tags. 


active line. 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery are gaining so that notwith- 
standing a relatively poor early part of 
this year indications are when the 
twelve months are totaled there will 
be shown shipments for 1940 not far, 
if any, under 1939. Mills here and 
venerally throughout the industry are 
busy making goods for the holiday sea- 
son and preparations are also under 
way for the spring lines. In this con- 
nection there are indications that not 
much change in price will be seen on 
the new lines. Branded firms are not 
expected to change their lists and al- 
though some jobbers are looking for 
slightly lower prices on unbranded no 
wide changes are anticipated. 

Nylon full-fashioned goods are still 
in strong demand and manufacturers 
as well as jobbers are unable to keep 
up with demands of this type by a wide 
margin. Stability of raw silk prices 
makes it impossible for knitters to 
raise hosiery prices for spring but in- 
dications are that with more active op- 
erations in prospect for next year 
through large consumer expenditures 
the mills will have a better time for 
profits. Philadelphia knitters were 
very late this fall in swinging into full 
production so that most of these mills 
will not have a good balance sheet to 
show for this year even though they 
are finishing with a burst of activity. 


Half-Hose 


This is one of the most active 
branches of the knitting trades with 
good civilian demand and with an ex- 


Campus socks are a seasonally 


ceptionally large amount of military 
contracts, the local Army Depot hav- 
ing placed in recent weeks contracts 
for large amounts of both cotton and 
wool half-hose. It is reported that 
wool half-hose makers are busier now 
than any December for a number of 
years and part of this is due to the 
Army contracts which must be deliv- 
ered over the nearby months. Slacks 
socks are a highlight of the half-hose 
market and indications are the spring 
will see a record-breaking movement 
of these shorter length types. As it is 
this winter is already breaking records 
for shipments of short socks in both 
cotton, rayon and silk types and in 
woul. Jobbers report some of the 
smaller knitters for spring will produce 
nothing else but the short length socks. 
This will help because it will cut costs 
and enable many to place their mer- 
chandise in the old retail brackets. 
Shipments of slacks this year will be 
larger than in 1939 and men’s regular 
length lines will be slightly smaller 
this year than last 

by about 5 per cent. 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless 
lines are slow but 
there is a very good 
volume of business 
being transacted in 
anklets for the com- 
ing season. Jobbers 
have placed orders 


Throwing department ct 
Morganton (N. C.) Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills. 


WWhiFiz 





for these in good volume and they 
expect January to witness the begin- 
ning of the retail movement in such 
items. A highlight of the seamless ho- 
siery branch is the exceptionally large 
retail movement of the campus socks. 
These are in regular types or in terry 
cloth constructions and sell in largest 
volume with many jobbers in the 35- 
cent and 25-cent price brackets. De- 
mand has been so heavy for such lines 
this month that jobber stocks are well 
cleaned up and they have delays in get- 
ting duplicate orders through knitters 
in time for this rush business. Camp- 
us socks are being moved in the larg- 
est volume in the reds but now other 
colors are coming up although still far 
behind red in popular favor. Ship- 
ments of seamless lines this year are 
running about 4 per cent smaller in 
women’s lines but in anklets are up 8 
per cent compared with a year ago. 
The women’s seamless items are af- 
fected unfavorably by the lower priced 
silk full-fashions compared with silk 
around $3.00 and up. 


Underwear 

Underwear mills are generally busy 
but they do not have a great deal more 
business in hand than a year ago ex- 
cept in spots such as those working 
on Army contracts, either cotton or 
wool. There is a good civilian demand 
for the heavy goods and in the case of 
the cotton knitted spring season num- 
bers manufacturers, because of the ad- 
vance in cotton yarns of all types, have 
placed conservative advances in effect. 
Several in the cotton ribbed end of the 
market have advanced their lines 12% 
cents per dozen while some makers of 
Sweat shirts have jumped their prices 
124% up to 25 cents per dozen. The 


cotton sweat shirt end of the business 
is very busy. 


There is some talk in 


thay ae 


*. 
Ses, 


*® 
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ARKANSAS PRODUCTS 


FOR ALL TEXTES PRUE OSES 


Osi ar iini€ 
NI VAINIC 
DYEING 
LUBRICATING 


DELUSTERING 
WATER-PROOFING 
STRIPPING 
THROWING 


SOAKING 
BLEACHING 
PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


KIER BOILING 
SCOURING 
FULLING 
DEGUMMING 


Caw. * + 9 

Diazonol: used in the kier, aiso boiling off on 
jig or washer, effectively removes starches, 
wares, etc., producing more absorbent cloth. 

Aquarol: produces a water repellent finish. 

Arko Fireproofing Compound: used in flame 
proofing cotton cloth—also viscose ana 
acetates. 

Parapon R: for finishing fine cottons to impart 
a very soft, full feel. Exrcelient for sanfor- 
izing. Greater shrinkage. 

Vetranol No. 1638: a rapid wetter and pene- 
trant for raw stock, yarn and piece dyeing. 
excellent for package dyeing. 

Penetrolin No. 703: used in vat dyeing as a 
penetrant and foam dispeller. 

Pineol No. 345: a soluble pine oil boil-off and 
dyebath penetrant. 


Culofix: used as an after treatment to increase 
water fastness of direct colors. 


WOOL * + + 

Arko Fulling and Scouring Soaps. 

Lanitol: penetrant, scourer and soap assistant. 

Anthrolic Acid: used in dyeing. 

Hydrosulfite: stripping stock and piece goods. 

Hydrolite L: liquid stripper. 

Melton Finish: improves body and weight of 
light fabrics and mirtures (unions). 

Penetrolin A Conc: accelerates penetration of 
the acid bath in carbonizing. 

Parapon: produces greater softness and im- 
proved hand in finished fabrics, also a lev- 
eling agent in dyeing, producing even shade. 

Paratex: water softener and soap regenerator, 
used in last rinse after scouring to remove 
all soap from the pieces. 

Aquarol: produces a water repellent finish on 
piece goods. 

Arko Tar Remover: removes tar spots and oil 
stains from piece goods. 

Arko Fixing Salts: for after treating union dyed 
piece goods to improve color fastness. 

Anthrachrome Mordant: /07 chromate dyeing. 


SILK & RAYON * * *% 


Paramine: imparts a soft, full, silk like finish to 
viscose and acetate fabrics and spun rayon. 

Aripel F: finish and anti fume agent for dyed 
acetate. 

Permolite: a synthetic resin, reduces slippage of 
filling yarn in rayons—used in conjunction 
with Genoter for permanent finishes on 
rayon and cotton. Produces a soft full fin- 
ish on spun rayons. 

Resipon A.M.: for finish and shrinkage control 
of spun rayons. 

Diazonol: desizing and scouring on the jig or 
reel machine. 

Delustrol: for delustering silks and rayons. 

Arkogel: used in sizing viscose and acetate warps. 

Tetranol No. 1638: a rapid and positive pene 
trant for use in dyeing, finishing and sizing. 

Arko Rayon Oil No. 1: a lubricant for coning, 
winding and knitting rayon. 

Stripper T.S.: stripping silks and rayons. 

Hydrosulfite S: for reducing vat colors. 

Parapon: dyeing assistant and finishing softener. 

Aquarol: for producing a water repellent and 
spotproof finish. 

Lanitol: boil-off and scouring assistant. 

Culofix: improves fastness to water and bleeding 
of direct dyeings when dissolwed in final 
rinse as after treatment. 


HOSIERY *+ + *# 

Delustrol No. 960 — Hosiery Finish No. 958: 
used in combination for producing a low 
luster and body on silk or rayon hose. 

Aquarol H: produces a splashproof finish. 

Decerinol No. 129: for degumming and dyeing 
hosiery in one operatton. 

Decerinol No. 229: for degumming silk hosiery 
by the tiwo-bath method. 

Stripper T.S.: used in stripping silk, rayon and 
cotton hose. 

Hydrolite Z.S.: a rapid stripping agent for silk 
hosiery. 

Lanitol: a neutral scouring agent. used in proc- 
essing and dyeing hosiery made from mired 
fibers or containing a dyed acetate stripe. 

Resipon H: a synthetic resin for finishing silk m 
nulon hosiery 
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the market already about the fall of 
1941 but manufacturers are showing a 
tendency to go slowly in this connec- 
tion, most agreeing that it is too early 
for that season yet. Stocks are small 
in hands of most knitters and many 
have Army contracts for delivery over 
the next few months. 


Christmas Trade At 
New High Level 


Sales of dry goods and apparel stores 
are expected to increase eight per cent 
in dollar value for the four weeks from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas day as com- 
pared with the 1939 period, according 
to the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. It is pointed out these 
sales will be considerably higher in 
quantity than in any previous holiday 
season and it is believed the increase 
may go as high as 20 per cent in phys!i- 
cal volume in many departments of 
the average department store. The as- 
sociation believes that dollar sales 
registered in the country’s retail stores 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas will 
in most lines of retail trade exceed the 
dollar volume of 1930 and come within 
shooting distance of the total sales vol- 
ume in the boom year Christmas of 
1629. But because retail prices this 
season are only slightly above a year 
ago and considerably under the Christ- 
mas 1929 general price level, the physi- 
eal volume of merchandise exchanged 
this season will unquestionably be the 
heaviest on record. 

Taking the department store field as 
a criterion the association believes dol- 
lar sales in department, dry goods, 
general merchandise and apparel stores 
may be expected to total $1,350,000,000 
during the four weeks from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas. “Since the prices 
of department store articles were 
roughly 20 per cent higher in that 
Christmas season eleven years ago 
than they are now, actually the amount 
of business this year in terms of the 
quantities of perfume, hosiery, bridge 
lamps, radios, fur coats and the thou- 
sands of other items which make up 
Christmas shopping lists will be con- 
siderably higher than in any previous 
holiday season—in fact going as high 
as 20 per cent more in physical volume 
in many departments of the average 
department store.” 

The Christmas favorite, hosiery, will 
share in this upsurge buying. Retail- 
ers’ stocks of hosiery are low, being 
well below a year ago and manufac- 
turers report they are already being 
pressed for quick delivery of merchan- 
dise. Some retail buyers early in De 
cember were pressing for quick deliv- 
ery of merchandise not scheduled to 
go out to them until the third week of 
the month. In view of this the holi- 
day volume in hosiery may be consid- 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent) 
: Philadelphia, December 16, 1940 

Although inventories in many lines are expanding at a rate that would be a 
‘*stop, look and listen’’ sign in more normal times, this has not reached a point 
where it could be termed dangerous with activity at a record level so far as physi- 
cal production goes and with new peaks due in the coming year. The worse that 
can happen is that there might be a period of digestion where manufacturers would 
digest the heavy raw material commitments of recent months. There are faint 
signs such a period is here in some textiles. 

This does not mean a recession. In most lines there is a fair civilian de- 
mand with greater activity ahead as the larger employment has its effect back to 
primary markets which will come early in 1941. It could mean a period of hesi- 
tation with prices moving more sideways instead of upward as cotton and wool 
textiles have been doing in previous weeks. But this aside, the longer term out- 
look is very favorable based on the billions that will be pumped into the economy 
by the military expenditures. 

Taking each section of the textile trade, there are indications that wool 
prices will mark time and not advance as rapidly as they have in previous months. 
One reason for this is that the Army is now taking foreign wools and this prevents 
any pinch such as was developing when there was a scramble for domestic sorts. 
Even so there is no reason to expect cheap woo] in the coming year with so much 
needed by the war-torn countries for military cloths and so much by the United 
States in its rearmament drive. 

In cotton, there is a record-breaking domestic consumption ahead which will 
tend to prevent this commodity from feeling the full effects of its loss of so many 
foreign markets. This commodity will not change much but yarns and cloths 
made from it will remain firm and may advance some more due to the large de- 
mand that is coming from the military forces and indications of a record civilian 
taking of such goods. 

Silk prices are not changing and there is nothing to indicate any runaway 
price movement either way. Japan would prevent it from going too low and the 
use of competing fibers such as nylon prevent it from going much higher. Rayon 
will be firm but no one expects any major price movement upward even though 
there was recently made a price adjustment in the price of knitting cones to the 
prices of the same size in weaving. 

Rayon may in the coming months be advanced slightly but this will remain 
relatively the cheanest textile fiber. thereby expanding its use even though it is 








not required in military cloths. Manufacturers are buying raw materials about 
three months ahead and nothing indicates they should change this policy now. 








erably larger than was anticipated and 
it will furnish a clue as to what may 
be expected from the increased pur- 
chasing power in this country over the 
next two or three years when Dillions 
of dollars will be expended in the re 
armament drive. 


Sun Tones Emphasized 
In Spring Hosiery 


Tropical shades with a warm rich 
glow have been featured among the 
nine hosiery colors for spring issued to 
members by the Textile Color Card 
Association. The new hosiery colors 
are: Florisun, which is described as a 
sparkling sun shade; Hula Bronze, de 
scribed as a rich sun bronze tone; 
Tropic Nude, a radiant sun tan having 
fashion appeal with costumes in beige 
and coco browns; Riosun, described as 
an orange tinted sunburnt hue; Bali 
Beige, a light blond beige going well 
with costumes in natural tone beiges 
and browns; Calitan, a light golden 
tan having wide use with costumes in 
honey, amber and golden tones; Aloha 
Blush, a rosy tropical hue going well 
with pastels and white; Carib Beige, 
a medium neutral beige going well with 
the navy and other blues and Skydusk, 
a misty rose tinted beige which has 
fashion prestige as a subdued comple- 
ment to dusty roses, blues and other 
shades. 


New Underwear Record 
For 1940 Predicted 


The 1940 production of the under- 
wear industry appears likely to exceed 
by a slight margin the record set in 
1939, the Underwear Institute finds in 


reviewing the current year and looking 
ahead to 1941. It states indications 
are output for the year 1940 will ap 
proximate 48,300,000 dozens, only 
slightly more than the total for 1939 
and 3 per cent over the next previous 
peak of 1936. It would however be 
from 20 to 30 per cent greater than 
the output for the years 1934, 1935 and 
1938 and about 10 per cent more than 
for 1937. Shipments substantially kept 
pace with production and until the clos- 
ing months of the year mill inventories 
had recorded a sustained decrease from 
last year but during the last quarter 
a seasonal accumulation brought the 
total at the year end to an estimated 
7,250,000 dozens or very slightly in ex- 
cess of a year ago. 

An important factor in the 1940 ac- 
tivity was the heavy Government buy- 
ing and through December 12 Govern- 
ment orders this year had been placed 
for 4,998,000 cotton or cotton-wool 
shirts, 4,796,000 cotton or cotton-wool 
drawers, 15,970,000 athletic shirts, 15,- 
357,000 woven cotton shorts and 240,- 
000 union suits. In addition an entire- 
ly new item to this trade, tricot knit 
mosquito netting was bought in large 
amounts. Coming to the question of 
the outlook for 1941 the Underwear 
Institute comments that “we are clos- 
ing a period of more than a year and 
a half of heavy production similar to 
that of 1936 and the first half of 1937.” 
In view of this it is felt the normal 
prospect for 1941 would be one of mod- 
ified activity. While increased em- 
ployment and larger payrolls will be 
some boost to National purchasing 
power it is felt this cannot be counted 
upon too much to benefit the under- 
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A Four Days’ Investment 
In Future Business! 


the 3¢th Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
KAHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM . PHILADELPHIA 
APRIL 21, 22, 23, 24 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


There has NEVER been a time when so much mutual benefit can result from a meet- 
ing of producers and buyers in the knit goods trade. Expansion is going on every- 
where—employment is up—payrolls are up—the hosiery and underwear industry is 
building, not merely to meet present requirements—but for the future. 


This Is The Year’s ONLY Opportunity 


For Producers of 














Knitting Machinery Boxing and Packing Supplies 
Dyeing Machinery Air Conditioning Equipment 
Drying Machinery Electrical Equipment 
Winding Machinery Testing Equipment 
Throwing Machinery Office Equipment 

Sewing Machinery Yarns of All Kinds 


Preboarding Machinery 
Hosiery Repair Machinery 
Inspection Equipment 


Chemicals, Oils and Soaps 
Mill Supplies and Allied 


Building Equipment Products 
—to Meet and SELL 
Company Executives Financial Representatives 
Mill Officials Purchasing Agents 
Sales Managers Key Men in All Branches 


It is certain that 1941 will see more replacements, more changes in equipment than 
ever before. That’s why it’s essential EVERY manufacturer of EVERYTHING in 
the hosiery and underwear industry should exhibit. 


The price of a space 100 square feet is only $150, including backwall, side partitions, 
and also electricity or steam, if required. 





desk, chairs, rug, hat tree and booth sign 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS TODAY: 


WIRE, ’PHONE OR WRITE 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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wear trade. The normal outlook based 
on the statistical position of the in- 
dustry would indicate some tapering 
off from the 1939 and 1940 levels. 


British Ban On Silk 
Hosiery A New Factor 


The wartime ban on raw silk and 
particularly silk hosiery effective De- 
cember 1 is troubling the hosiery in- 
dustry in Great Britain although it is 
recognized as an emergency measure. 
The situation as to the amount of ho- 
siery stocks to be hit by the measure, 
also the possibilities in substitutes, 
rayon and cotton yarns, is being stud- 
ied by the trade. In commenting on 
this the Textile Weekly of Manches- 
ter, England said: “We would estimate 
that of the consumption of pure silk 
from 75 to 80 per cent has been going 
regularly into hosiery and _ knitted 
goods. Make no mistake, the silk 
trade is not crying out—there is no 
older or more loyal industry and if it 
proves that the Government has to sac- 
rifice the British silk industry in the 
larger national interest, the leaders 
will bow their heads and acquiesce pa- 
tiently to the inevitable. Later on they 
will rise again for there is magic in 
silk.” It is expected this development 
will greatly increase the consumption 
of rayon and cotton yarns to take the 
place of silk. 


Wool Labeling Method 
Studied By Knitters 


General use of a uniform string 
ticket was favored by several buyers 
and representatives of the knit goods 
industry as the method of complying 
with provisions of the wool labeling 
law which becomes effective on July 
14, 1941, when they conferred at the 
offices of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association: The string ticket 
was favored for outerwear as being 
flexible and relatively inexpensive. In 
this connection S. S. Korzenik of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion said his group would take lead- 
ership in attempting to set up a ticket 
which would be adequate and cover 
two and possibly three major classifi- 
cations for revealing the fiber content 
of the product. Representatives of the 
hosiery manufacturing industry and re- 
tail hosiery buyers reached five points 
of agreement. The points were: that 
manufacturers will start the actual job 
of labeling at once or as soon as it is 
possible to do so; that labeling should 
be placed where it can be readily seen 
by the purchaser; wherever possible, 
the transfer method will be used in la- 
beling to comply with the law al- 
though it is recognized that in some 
lines of hosiery a rider ticket may be 
the most feasible means; one of each 
pair of hose will be labeled and where 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 


Blue Bell-Globe Manufacturing Com- 
pany has purchased the building of 
Greensboro (N.C.) Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills; this company manufac- 
tures overalls. The machinery of the 
full-fashioned mills has been removed 
to the newly constructed building of 
Owen Osborne, Inec., full-fashioned 
plant, Gainesville, Ga. 


Willis McMurry and John Campbell 
have purchased from the A. V. Victori- 
us estate of New York the old Byrum 
Hosiery Mill plant at Hickory, N. C., 
and plans are to interest outside capi- 
tal in a full-fashioned plant, or to con- 
vert the building into a bonded ware- 
house. 


Renfro Hosiery Mills Company, Mt. 
Airy, N. C., has erected an overhead 
bridge to connect the plant with the old 
Hennis Building, which was recently 
purchased by Renfro, and which has 
been remodeled and is being used as a 
shipping department. 


Board of directors of May Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., Burlington, N. C., have 
changed the corporate name of the 
firm to May, McEwen, Kaiser Com- 
pany. The change in name, as effect- 
ed, will involve no change in policy or 
personnel. 


Burlington Mills Corporation, with 
headquarters in Greensboro, N. C., has 
filed registrations for a _ preferred 
stock issue, and will use part of the 
net proceeds of the capital for new 
throwing and hosiery machinery and a 
new hosiery finishing plant. 


Knit-Sox Hosiery Mills and Louis 
Lavitt Company, Hickory, N. C., are 
expanding operations in their new 
building on Highland Ave. A total of 
133 circular machines are expected to 
be in operation shortly. 


It is understood that the strike at 
the Nebel Knitting Company, Inc., 


Charlotte, N. C., has been settled and 
the striking employees have been put 
back to work in groups as the machin- 
ery was put into operation. 


Dontex Company, Inc., New York 
City, has been incorporated with capi- 
tal of 100 shares of stock, no par val- 
ue, to operate a local knitting mill, 
and plans are made to begin produc- 
tion at an early date. 


It is reported that Arthur K. Deal is 
interested in the organization of the 
Collinsville (Ala.) Hosiery Mill, which 
will manufacture full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 


Rainbow Knitting Mills, Inc., Bay- 
onne, N, J., have been organized with 
a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, and plan early operation of 
a local mill. 


Belnap Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. 
H., have made plans for the installa- 
tion of Diesel engines to supplement 
existing power now supplied by three 
100-hp. turbines. 


A fire of unknown origin completely 
destroyed the Abbeville (Ala.) Hosiery 
Mill on November 14. It is understood 
that the plant will be rebuilt shortly. 


National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., will build a new one- 
story addition, 73x74 feet, to cost $25,- 
000 with equipment. 


Alba Knit Company, Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered with a capital 
of $20,000 to manufacture knit goods. 


Esmond Knitwear Corporation, New 
York City, has been organized to manu- 
facture knit goods. 


J. E. Shields will start a new hosiery 
mill at Murphy, N. C., and the build- 
ing is said to be already erected. 


Society Maid Hosiery, Inc., New 
York City, has changed its name to S. 
M. Hosiery Company, Inc. 





other methods of labeling appear neces- 
sary such as in the case of bundle 
goods the approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission will be sought. 

A comprehensive analysis of the wool 
labeling act has also been made by the 
Underwear Institute and sent to its 
members giving ample and full warn- 
ing on the meaning of this drastic 
measure that manufacturers have to 
comply with. The new law is con- 
trolling as respects the fiber content 
labeling of any product containing wool 
despite the possible existence of other 
labeling regulations evolved out of 


trade practice procedure. The law is 
enforced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The Institute emphasizes 
that while the act does not go into ef- 
fect until July 14, 1941, that does not 
mean that underwear manufacturers 
may forget all about it until then. It 
calls attention to the fact that mer- 
chandise now being manufactured will 
in instances reach the consumer after 
July 14, 1941. For this reason infor- 
mation on fiber content as provided in 
the act should be given at once. This 
advice to underwear knitters of goods 
containing wool will be timely as such 
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4 SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 


HARDENED THROAT 





1101 East 23rd Street 


AND THE 


HARD BUTT 
GIVES YOU... 


ESS 


BREAKAGE 


ONGER SERVICE 
OWER OPERATING COST 


ONGER 


Means 


UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 





OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Real Saving to You 


IN Operating Time 


Replacement Cost 


If you are now @ customer—you know this. 


lf you are 


not—a trial will convince you. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Circular 


Giant Package 
: Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 







OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Braiders 
ingers 
Knitting 


Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
; 5-Color Yarn Selector 
y, & Knot Tyer 
: Fringe & Tasse! Machines 


Winders 


overing Machines 


Belt Loop Cutters 

Pocket Folding Machines 

Special Machines 
designed and built 


POUHURERRGDGGE OEREOURERCEORREGDEROTRLODAERDRESDELERI EN 


FIDELITY DRUM SPOOLING MACHINE 


For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- 
formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. 
Winds from barrel or pin swifts, cops, cones, 
etc. Write for catalog. 


| PME RGET macHine co. . 


3908-18 Frankford Ave.,Philadelphia.Pa., 


i? 
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A Herbert Daniel Hayman I!!ustration « Gown from Bonwit Teller, Phila. 


. Years... Throughout, a one 


Months eee 


Seasons .. 
consistent, persistent demand: If it’s hosiery 
flatteringly dull and sheer appearing, in texture 


exquisitely fine and sleek—if it will wear and wear, 


resisting snags and pulls—IT SELLS! And, that’s why 


THE LEADING BRANDS ARE 


~ i Rhe S FINISHED 


| DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes « Product of Scholler Bros., In¢ 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts.. Phila.. Pa. + St. Catharines. Ont.. Can 


*DuraBeau is a trade mark registered in U.S.A. & Canada 
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mills will shortly begin preparing lines 
for the fall season of 1941 which mer- 
chandise will come fully under the op- 
eration of the new law. 


Form Group To Fight 
Knit Cloth Patents 


A move being directed to forming an 
organization of rayon and other circu- 
lar knitters with a view to fighting 
nuisance knitted patents got under way 
at a New York meeting attended by a 
number of knitters. While patents on 
knit fabrics were discussed generally 
it was indicated by several persons at- 
tending that the particular patent 
which crystallized the interest in the 
meeting was the recent one granted for 
“Pucker Cloth”. According to persons 
in the trade the particular patent 
which came up for discussion was that 
granted to David Siegel, No. 2,219,240 
on October 22, 1940. Mr. Siegel’s com- 
pany through advertisements on No- 
vember 14 warned against infringement 
of this patent. 


Branded FF Prices 
For Spring Unchanged 

Prices on women’s branded full- 
fashioned hosiery for spring 1941 will 
be announced shortly and the trade 
believes that little change will be 
shown from the present lists. Reten- 
tion of $6.00 as the base price is gen- 
erally looked for with possible minor 
adjustments in the higher brackets. 
With prices of raw silk below the lev- 
els of late spring when branded full- 
fashioned manufacturers set $6.00 as 
their minimum for fall, no increase is 
looked for in finished hosiery quota- 
tions although many manufacturers in 
the Pennsylvania area still contend 
their margin of profit continues to be 
small. Principal interest in the new 
branded lists’center about nylon num- 
bers, whether they will ‘be increased 
or whether silk brackets will be ad- 
justed further to meet competition of 
the new stockings. It is expected there 
will be a wider color range in the ny- 
lon end of the business where at pres- 
ent the color range is restricted to rel- 
atively few shades with each manuv- 
facturer. 


Outerwear Group Elects 
Korzenik as Secretary 


The National Knitted Outerwear Ag- 
sociation has elected Sidney S. Korze- 
nik as executive secretary and counsel. 
Mr. Korzenik has been connected with 
the Association for many years and 
succeeds Harold R. Lhowe, formeriy 
executive director and counsel who 
severed his connections with the group 
about a year ago. The new action by 
the Association creates a new title and 
broadens the powers of Mr. Korzenik 
who has been acting as head of the 
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Association since Mr. Lhowe stepped 
down. The directors were informed 
that many more mills will now be able 
to bid on Government defense contracts 
as a result of the broader specifica- 
tions worked out by the Industrial 
Mobilization Committee after confer- 
ences with Army and Navy procure- 
ment officers and National Defense 
Commission officials. Specifications of 
Army and Navy knit goods require- 
ments have been changed to conform 
with capabilities of existing industry 
equipment. This program has the dou- 
ble purpose of facilitating the military 
procurement programs of both services 
and of causing the least possible ob- 
struction to merchandise deliveries 
against regular civilian needs. The 
Association has also completed forma- 
tion of a special panel of arbitrators 
and adjustors designed to handle dis- 
putes and controversies within the 
knitwear industry and avoid court liti- 
gation. In the case of a dispute both 
parties will be asked to select one or 
three names from the panel. The men 
named will be asked to hear the evi- 
dence, attempt to adjust the matter or 
make an award. 


Claim U. 8S. Hose 
Undersold in 8S. A. 


A successful export business has been 
built up by Argentine producers of ho- 
siery in the last ten months with Peru, 
Colombia, Bolivia and several other 
Latin countries whose shipments from 
Europe were stopped by the blockade. 
Argentine hosiery finds a ready ‘mar- 
ket particularly in the Pacific Latin 
American countries and this inter- 
South American trade is not handi- 
capped by foreign exchange difficulties. 
In addition Argentine price offerings 
are in proportion with the standard of 
living prevailing in most of the Latin 
states. It has been claimed these ad- 
vantages enable Argentine stockings to 
compete successfully with American 
stockings, the latter facing in many 
Latin countries exchange difficulties 
and the odds resulting from the high- 
er price level in the United States. 

Argentine producers point out they 
not only can beat American prices but 
their hosiery is also superior in quali- 
ty to the stockings offered by the Unit- 
ed States in Latin countries. The Ar- 
gentines claim they are using better 
yarns than their American competitors, 
imported chiefly from Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Germany and England until 
the war. Now Britain is the only 
source of supply open to Argentine 
mills which buy the best English ho- 
siery yarns so that the quality of ho 
siery exported, in the opinion of the 
Argentines, can well compete with 
stockings exported by American manu- 
facturers to these countries. 


Nylon Reinforcement in 
Half-Hose 


It is felt that the use of nylon re- 
inforcements in the toes and heels of 
men’s socks may turn out to be a de- 
velopment of importance in the men’s 
half-hose business. Mills which have 
used a very small amount of nylon 
yarn for such purpose report results 
which have surprised even nylon en- 
thusiasts. Such reinforcing at the 
points at which most men wear out 
their socks has given substantially in- 
creased wear according to manufactur- 
ers. Men’s half-hose reinforced with 
nylon yarn in the toes was recently ad- 
vertised at four pair for $1.00 while 
other retailers throughout the country 
have been promoting socks with nylon 
reinforcements from 35 cents to 50 
cents a pair. 


Canadian Nylon Unit 
Near Kingston, Ontario 


A 100-acre site, two miles west of 
the city limits of Kingston, Ontario, 
fronting on Lake Ontario has been se- 
lected by Canadian Industries, Ltd., for 
its proposed plant for the manufacture 
of nylon yarn. Preliminary construc- 
tion will be undertaken immediately 
but it is not expected that production 
will commence until the fall of 1941. 
Certain basic engineering requirements 
influenced the choice of Kingston 
which is convenient to a large supply 
of proper water and it is also central- 
ly located with regard to the silk in- 
dustry in Canada which the new nylon 
yarn will supply. Nylon stockings are 
already on sale in Canada but they are 
of United States manufacture. It is 
believed that Canada would not place 
an embargo on silk stockings such as 
has already been done in England. 


Slack Socks Feature 
Of Half-Hose Trade 


Although shipments of all types of 
half-hose dropped more than 4 per cent 
during the first ten months compared 
with the same period a year ago ship- 
ments of the shorter length socks dur- 
ing the same period gained slightly. 
Shipments of the slack length socks 
now account for about one-third of the 
volume of the regular length half-hose 
and indications are the coming spring 
season will see further gains in this 
connection. Hosiery jobbers’ report 
that for the first time they are selling 
considerable slack length goods during 
the cold weather both in the wool and 
other type socks. It is further report- 
ed that several smaller. knitters are 
turning their complete equipment over 
to the production of the short length 
goods for the spring season, discon- 
tinuing altogether the regular length 
lines. 
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COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 








Teamwork in the packaging of a 
line of products is as productive of 
success as it is in a crew race. 

Each unit contributes its share to 
attaining the ultimate objective — 
mass brand recognition. 

Through coordinated packaging 
the effect of advertising is carried 
over from advertised to non-adver- 
tised items. 


Old Dominion 
maintains an art 
department and 
a creative staff 
for developing 
both individual 
and coordinated 
package designs. 
This service is 
yours without 
obligation. 











Old DominionBoxCo. 
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Business Epics 


Come and Go, but 


LANE BASKETS 


Go On and On 


45 YEARS OF 


Acceptable Service in the 
Textile Field 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ine. 
Manufacturers : Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A Water Softener with | 


EXTRA POWERS. 


Of all the alkalies (uncombined) | 
THAUMAPHOS alone in water solution : 
has the power to hold in solution the 
calclum and magnesium hardness. 


When used with alkalies that do form 
a precipitate, THAUMAPHOS peptizes 
the precipitate, causing the minute par- 
ticles to remain in a state of suspension, 
and easily rinsed out, rather than to 
coalesce and form larger particles which 
drop to the bottom forming a trouble- 
some sludge. 


(In 425 Ib. bbls., 125 Ib. kegs, 200 Ib. bags) 
FREE DEMONSTRATION AT NO OBLIGATION 


HAUMATHOS 


(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE) 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


Division of 


International Agricultural Corp. : 
Plants: Wales, Tenn.; East Point, Ga.; Chicago, Ill. 3 




















EMULSIONS AND SOFTENERS 
FOR KNITTING YARNS 


~ Better Quality 








» Better Knitting 





a Proper Conditioning 





Ler US tell you about Laurel Emulsions and 
Softeners and how their application gives your 
yarns better knitting qualities . . . better softening, 
lubricating, conditioning, twist setting of processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. Backed 
by ever 15 years’ experience in the treatment of 
cotton yarns for leading processors and spinners. 


laurel 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street Ph i 
Chattanooga, Tenn 





SOAP MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


aiselolitisl tc mehalh 
odelohia. Pa 
Lna 









rlotte, Ny 


Poterson, N. J. 


Warehouses 
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| TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


All Yarn Prices More Stable Over Last Month but Further 
Increases Occurring in Cotton— Rayon Knitting Cones 
Brought into Line with Weaving Types—Worsted Knitting 
Yarns Unchanged—Silk Prices Steady—Deliveries at High 


Point. 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1940 


ONLY important price changes in yarn prices this month have been 

additional, but not great advances, in cotton yarns and a bringing 
into line of oiled rayon knitting cones with prices of the same deniers 
in the weaving end. Silk has been almost stationary over the month, 
showing evidence of the desire of Japan to prevent any great change 
in the current level and also fear of competition from the man-made 


fibers such as nylon. 


Wool prices have been strong but spinners are 


using more foreign wools so that as these are cheaper than domestic 


there have been no important changes in such yarns. 


Large amounts 


of the wool cotton merino type yarns have been sold for Army socks 
and underwear and large amounts of mercerized and single combed 
yarns have been sold for military socks and underwear. 


Cotten Yarns 


New business in cotton yarns has 
been at a much slower rate during the 
last month and while prices have ad- 
vanced slightly the increases have been 
at the most conservative pace since 
the upward movement began. Al- 
though new business has been slower 
shipments on old contracts have been 
at the most active rate of the year and 
there are some spinners, particularly in 
the combed section, that are producing 
at the peak rates for all time. Sales 
spinners as a whole have advance 
business on their books to run them 
two or more months ahead and with 
several being sold even farther ahead 
but there has been a general unwilling- 
ness to take a great deal of new busi- 
ness for delivery beyond the end of the 
first quarter of 1941. They feel that 
this policy will be of benefit to both 
buyer and seller in the long run, pre- 
venting an artificial rise in prices 
through manufacturers covering their 
needs too far ahead as was true in the 
early part of 1937. 

As in some other lines of industry 
bottlenecks have developed in the sales 
yarn trade largely on account of heavy 
buying of military garments and fab- 
rics and in such spots deliveries are 
very tight for the next two or three 
months. Combed yarns and especially 
two-ply are an example of this in view 
of the fact that very large quantities 
of this type yarn are being used in 
Army and Navy fabrics. Single combed 
yarns are also affected by this develop- 
ment but deliveries in these are not as 
tight as in the two-ply where produc- 
tion is limited by the capacity of the 
twisters. This affects mercerizers that 
in many cases have enongh forward 
business to step up their production 
but are unable to do so because of 
their inability to secure larger ship- 
ments of two-ply combed yarn. Dur- 
ing the last month large amounts of 
cotton knit underwear have been pur- 
chased by the Army Depot with such 
garments requiring single combed 
yarn. 


Carded knitting yarns have ad- 
vanced about one-half cent during the 
last month but during the first half 
of December some spinners finding 
their backlog diminishing began to so- 
licit new business more actively so 
that they were willing to sell again on 
the basis of 2214 cents for 10s carded 
cones which was the same price they 
were quoting a month ago. A some- 
what similar condition was _ experi- 
enced in single combed knitting yarn 
which spinners a month ago were 
quoting on the basis of 35 to 36 cents 
for 30s single. Early in December sev- 
eral spinners had raised their prices 
up to 37 to 38 cents but by the middle 
of the month knitters claimed they 
were able to buy freely at 36 cents and 
in one or two instances at 35% cents 
which is very close to the level of a 
month ago. Mercerized yarns ad- 
vanced late in November 3 cents a 
pound making 60s two-ply ungassed 73 
cents. Not much new business has 
been placed at this level as knitters 
are well covered at a _ considerably 
lower price level. 


Silk 


Raw silk again has moved within a 
very narrow price range over the last 
month. Prices do not show more than 
a few cents difference at any time dur- 
ing the last four weeks and in view of 
this stability indications are fairly def- 
inite that manufacturers of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery will name prices 
generally unchanged on such _ mer- 
chandise for spring. The American ho- 
siery industry has been consuming silk 
at a more active rate but there has 
been no tendency for them to indulge 
in excited buying of this commodity. 
Trade opinion is that the current level 
for raw silk is about what the Japa- 
nese Government has in mind and an- 
other angle is that the hosiery indus- 
try is watching the production of nylon 
hosiery expand from month to month 
but even yet the consumer demand is 
far from satisfied. 

So that with nylon competing more 





and more with silk, manufacturers do 
not believe that the animal fiber will 
increase in price in the near future. 
Imports of raw silk into the United 
States during November reached new 
highs for the year as a result of the 
tension which developed in the Far 
East early in October. Raw silk ar- 
rivals into the United States in No- 
vember amounted to 48,407 bales. Re- 
flecting the higher rate of hosiery pro- 
duction and the continued stocking by 
manufacturers and dealers raw silk 
mill takings reached a total of 36,374 
bales during November compared with 
39,877 bales in October and 32,241 
bales in November a year ago. AS a 
result of the heavy arrivals during No- 
vember stocks in New York on Decem- 
ber 1 totaled 60,330 bales, the highest 
supply figure since February, 1936. 


Rayon 


Demand for rayon yarn continues 
heavy and the upward readjustment in 
prices of 150 denier oiled knitting 
cones initiated by one large producer 
has become general throughout the 
market. A majority of knitting yarn 
producers expressed regret that the re- 
vision in price had not been made be- 
fore the industry was booked up on 
production of these yarns through 
January. The narrowing of the dif- 
ferential between 150 denier knitting 
and weaving yarns was regarded as a 
healthy sign. Rayon filament yarn 
shipments to domestic mills in Novem- 
ber amounted to 25,000,000 pounds 
compared with 36,900,000 pounds in 
October and 33,300,000 pounds in No- 
vember 1939. Shipments for the eleven 
months of 1940 have totaled 355,100,- 
000 pounds as compared with 330,400,- 
000 pounds in the _ corresponding 
months of 1939, being an increase of 
seven per cent. Stocks held by pro- 
ducers at the end of November 
amounted to 6,200,000 pounds. 


Worsted Yarn 


Shipments of worsted knitting yarns 
continue large which is unusual this 
late in the year. Normally manufac- 
turers are between seasons but this 
year retailers are placing rush orders 
with the knitters which in turn make 
it necessary for spinners to continue 
rush yarn shipments. The main rea- 
son for this continuing so late is that 
retailers greatly under-estimated con- 
sumer demand for all types of outer- 
wear so that they are making the best 
of this situation by a last minute rush. 
Although wool prices have been strong 
again this month advances have been 
relatively small and prices of worsted 
knitting yarns show no change of im- 
portance over the month. Knitters are 
not placing much new business but are 
content to specify on old yarn con- 
tracts. There has been a continued 
demand for Red Cross and relief hand 
knitting yarns and some knitting yarn 
spinners in this district are running 
mainly on this type goods. The trade 
expects an early start right after the 
first of the year on the spring goods. 
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BEARINGS ann BARS 






@ Bronze Bearings for equipment 
maintenance in all kinds of textile and 
industrial machinery. Completely ma- 
chined and finished, ready for as- 


sembly. 


@ Cast Bronze Bearings for all makes 
and sizes of electric motors. Made ex- 
actly to original designs, saving time, 


trouble and cost in servicing operations. 


@ Completely machined, I.D., O.D. 
and ends. Tubular and Solid Bearing 





Bronze Bars. 


@ These products are available in- 
stantly in any quantity from Bunting 
wholesalers and Bunting warehouses 


in all markets. Write for Catalog... 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





BEARINGS 


ZE BUSHINGS - 
BRON BABBITT METALS 


CISION BRONZE BABS 


PRE 
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She makers of 


EXSIZE 


wtshe you and yours 


A Happy 
and Prospero 
New Year 





























We thank you for your 
patronage during the past 
year... and hope that we 
may continue to serve you 
throughout a successful 
and prosperous 1941. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses ut New York, and Textile Warehouse Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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The High Quality of our V-Belt Sheaves is due to: 


|. A selection from extensive pattern equipment to insure well designed Sheaves, both as to appearance, 


and for relief of excessive internal strain. 
2. A use of proper mixture of iron to insure high strength in the Sheaves, and a smooth close-grained sur- 


face for belt contact. 
3. An accuracy in machining to insure correct dimension of finished surfaces, including grooves carefully 
turned for whatever make of Licensed V-Belt is to be used. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 





Hangers Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
Pillow Blocks Ball Bearing Blower and Fan Boxes Dye Liquor Tanks 

Shaft Couplings Size Kettles Cast Iron Tanks 

Cast Iron Pulleys Continuous Dyeing Machines Cloth Inspecting Machines 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 4® 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING (A 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


DETTEEREEGETE 








Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |31 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C_—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent ' 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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‘“FINISHING MATERIALS’ ’ 


A complete...up-to-date...more practical...and enlarged Handbook forFinishers ! 





HE first edition of “Finishing Materials’’ was so well cerization, laboratory work, etc. In addition, it includes newer 

accepted and appreciated throughout the finishing indus- materials and practices not found in standard text books. 

try, that it was necessary to produce a second edition— In connection with a discussion of the uses of these materials 
which {s just off the press. In this new edition, a number of in the plants the author has interestingly rendered something 
subsequent articles by the author, J. Andrew Clark, were of the source, background and production of these finishing 
added to the original book; thus broadening its scope and mak- agents. 
ing it even more useful to Finishers. All of this information is now available in this second edition, 

All of the material—both original and new—provides a source in convenient book form, bound in durable red imitation leather. 

of unique information and experience to the operating execu- Finishers will welcome its many practical uses. It contains 
tive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most practical for use in 55 more pages than the original volume—168 pages in all— , 
everyday plant operation. In general, e book now covers and is well illustrated. 
those basic raw materials used in the finishing processes for “Finishing Materials’ can be obtained only in conjunction 
cotton piece goods and newly added yw dealing with the with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for $3.60 (Canada $4.50 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, bleaching, mer- —Foreign $5.00). 


COTTON 1020 Grant Building Atlanta, Ga. 
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ITSCRUBS AND 
DRIES YOUR FLOOR | 





The Lawlor Floor Machine does its job without interrupt- 
ing production, because it does the whole job at one time. 
It scrubs an area, and “picks up” behind itself, leaving the 
floor clean, dry and safe to walk on. 


The Lawlor saves its cost in labor time alone as well as 
cleaning materials—and the safety factor is “velvet.” 





Let our floor maintenance engineers show you the Lawlor 
in action—and the actual figures on what it will mean, in : 
dollars and cents savings, to your plant. 3 








MODEL 20-C 
Combination Scrubber and 
Water Vacuum Pick-up 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


LAWLOR MACHINES ‘ 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawior Co. Established 1895 
122 No. Aberdeen St. Chicago, Hil. New Orieans ATLANTA, GA. Dailias, Texas 
































Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple --- MFMA --- Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.— Main Office: Savannah, Ga 
Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. 
In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 
In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them--or write us direct 


suka ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY BEECH 


BIRCH Rhinelander, Wisconsin OAK 


PURREGRELARERCALERDOALECEEREGRGEERCEORELEDERGETTEEOEEARE ORE UDREAaEEE PeCeaaatadeeiaiea LL 

















IS YOUR MILL A ‘“*‘PUSH OVER’”’ 
“FOR SABOTEURS? 


Trespassers, vandals and saboteurs are constantly interfering with industrial 
activity. Fires and explosions of questionable origin, as well as theft and malicious 
destruction, are commonplace occurrences. Yet many mills are without adequate 
protection. Unfenced property invites trouble while a Stewart Non-Climbable, crash- 
proof Chain Link Wire Fence, with its structural superiorities, 
assures unfailing, continuous protection. You need this protec- 
tion NOW! 

Complete catalog showing typical installations sent on request. 
Stewart maintains sales and erection service in principal cities. 


The STEWART 
IRON WORKS CoO., Inc. 
824 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“‘Werld’s Greatest Fence 
Builders Sinee 1885’’ 
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O a greater degree than any other, 
The Columbus provides the smart so- 
phistication of atmosphere, the carefree 


gaiety of mood, the quiet luxury of ap- 
pointments, the skilled attention to your 
creature comforts—the things that are in- 
separably linked with all that ‘Miami’ 
stands for. 


The impressive 17-story building faces 
Miami's famous tropic Bayfront Park, with 
Biscayne Bay and the ocean beyond. Its 
location is conveniently adjacent to the 
shopping and theatre district. 


No modern convenience is lacking— 
private baths and showers, steam heat for 
rarely cool days, soft water plant. 


Featuring two floors of spacious public 
rooms are the new Bahama Room, Miami's 
newest and smartest dining place, and the 
spectacular new Cocktail Lounge. 


All routine services plus many seldom 
found in any hotel are provided at the 
Columbus. 


New ilustrased booklet gives full details. 


= LULUMBUS = 























MIAMI: FLORIDA 
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Southern 
Tradition and Elegance 


The Atlanta Biltmore offers elegance without 
premium—a desirable feature that places this 
distinctive hotel at the head of the list. 


Within this setting of elegance you will find 
unobtrusive service, executed to your require- 
ments, 


Make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home 


The Biltmore has 600 
large, outside rooms — all 
with baths and circulating 
ice water — convenient 
parking and garage accom- 

modations—popular prices 
throughout. 












ATLANTA BILTMORE 

















OR THOSE WHO INSIST ON THE BEST » 


Write or wire for reservations to 


ROBERT WHITE, Manager 








SAVANNAH OGLETHORPE HOTE| Iam 


WILMINGTON ISLAND SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 
Every wig 2 frame besmenn’? section rey and superintendent will 


find ‘‘The ving Martin, an instructive 
pamphlet. Mr. who nt, written articles ne **Cotton’’, 
a ee ane a twist, lay, bension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 
roving frame, frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 
the student or man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 es 84 x 11 of a series of articles which 
were pooner published in ‘‘Cotton,’’ containing valuable in- 
formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Pay H. is a rec ed ee on the ro frame. This 
book has been adopted by textile schools and vocationa] schools. 
Price per copy $1.00 A oe % may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year “20 **Cetton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 


eCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


e Dependable 







Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Manager 


C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever | 
Starch Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
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_ tically every line of business uses this envelope. 98% of them 





Are Payrolls 
Wasting Your Money? 


They are —if your payroll 
System isn’t performing 
these 5 jobs in I— 


One Payroll Envelope Serving as— 


@ Your protection—provides the required 
Wage and Hour statement for your em- 
ployees and a signed receipt by the 
employees for you. 


@ Social Security Record. 





@ Combination time, wage and deduction 
statement. 


@ Receipt for wages paid. 
@ Strong, reliable pay envelope. 
Our 5 in 1 pay envelope is constructed to eliminate much 
bookkeeping time, save you money and provide protection. Prac- 


reorder. You, too, can get the same new efficiency with little 
change in your present system. 


Samples and prices are sent to you on request. Mail orders 
are given our careful, prompt attention. Save time, money and 
worry—-gain efficiency—-see these envelopes. Write, today, to— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

















Incorporated 
1894 


Established 
1838 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER. P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND. P O. Box 895 
SPARTANSURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
rereeredeeerett 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hos- 
pitality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., President and General Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.’’ Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 itl All oth lassificati .° werd meet 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. a Se ae wees yen, eee eee 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment .for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
5 a eee te ee accepted at display rate only. " 
. ‘ » : y ‘ 
: a eae ts a = aa se 3 Samana oo Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
SD Re «cst 4.40 100 inches ____. _.. 8.00 Ga., count as eight words. 











POSITION WANTED AVAILABLE meagre er 


tile manufacturing, mill experience in jute, 


AS Overseer Spinning. 24 years €x- Textile School graduate, age 32, 10 years’ di- and rayon manufacturing plants; years of experi- 

perience. Age 44. Married. Sober. versified experience both. white and colored work. ence in gales jg _ direct sales of rayon 

LCs d h E loved Now employed as superintendent but desires , ee resently employed by firm whose new 

-C.S. and other courses. mpioy change. Will consider anything and we any- oy a= pal rg, Bd ,t-—f 4, — tex- 

, where. A-1l references from present and former y r ma- 

Dg oo Prey te a oy employers. Native American. Se ae 519, py =F —— aa Se _—~ —_— 
N, g., » a. care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ’ 


























POSITION WANTED Paul B. Eaton FE ancge po igega 


Fifteen 
hases Textile Manufacturing. Have 


perience all p 
as assistant superintendent or assistant to mana- PATENT ATTORNEY specialized in Efficiency, Budgeting and Cost Con- 
ger. Young man, Textile graduate, experienced trol. College Graduate, Commerce and Textile 
in . spinning, weaving, designing. Now 1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. Engineering. Age thirty-nine, married, sober. At 
employed as supervisor but desire change for bet- present Assistant Superintendent seventy-twe 
ter future. Detailed information upon request. 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. thousand spindle mill making Prints and Sheet- 
Satoee sy 515, care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Former Member Examining Corps abatity —. o— — ryt of ores as to 
anta, ; ; ess , care 
U. S. Patent Office COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRODUCTS 
for 


COTTON 
SCOURING AGENTS 
PENETRATORS 


‘“ for Dyeing Raw Stock, Skeins, 
Packages, Piece Goods and for 
Dry Mercerizing. 


SANFORIZING OILS 
KIER ASSISTANTS 


KALI CHLORINE 
NEUTRALIZER 


Used by leading mills throughout 
the country. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


























AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a . card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


Dalton Georgia 





SEGETOCEEGOREREETERbaTicaeeaeriee 
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Plus- ae in Rings! 


¢ Here are rings that add production! Traditional 
DIAMOND FINISH quality of polish and hardness 
assure easy starting wal smooth running; while ultra high 
speeds are made possible by exclusive features found 
in no other rings in America. 


New High 
Production 





WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE ‘*4ss- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING — BRENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Owister ings since 13 75 


— 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


——RAYON— 
IDENTIFICATION 
with 


TINTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 





7 
FINISH 





reeriiel ’ 





Nwakh- 


TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application . . 
TINTINOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


= the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . .. no heating... no harsh 
; stock or curled fibres. x TINTINOL is shipped in light 
im 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. %& Base Oil (SS) 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


concentrate is also available for conditioning white 





‘Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 


New England Representatives: 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 





The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





A ~— Woven Hose & Rubber " Draper Corporation ......... 1 General Electric Co. (Lamps) 28 
ee ne ene ee ey Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 108 Goldens Foundry & Mch. Oo. 138 
presen mee Mie STC tee, Sele hee A. BS. ...----- _ Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo... 4 
l . S608 606 COR SC ot. ° . 
Wanton ened > Brown Instrument * alge ge e es E. I., Dyestuffs Divi . Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 12 
wale eee a eee Oe. ..88F | OP het See re Peers § 
pore _ ~~ gd Back we Burkart-Schier Chemical Co...144 Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Allis-Chalmers Mtg > ee 3, Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 85 ene 31, YaoGuiss 8 8=6— 
. . soe eee CC ee ree ee 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 42 Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., H & B American Machine Co. s 
a rege was Se - ; : Cc Inc., E. I., Finishes Divi- sand he a cog a % a 
merican Aniline Products, Inc. 0 EI ag eames AL) ie Wee ye * enderson Foundry c 
American Oyanamid & Chem. Cameron Machine Co. ....... a Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., Works ..... see e eee eeeees Ae 
ee ee ee 19 Ciba Company .......-++++. 52 Inc.. E. 1.. R. & H. Chemi- Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 140 
American Magnesium Corp * Classified Ads ............. 142 eals Devt. @ ~ Hietel Gees be ccc ccesses 140 
: ' ming Cleveland Tramrail Division .. a er en i i 2 
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PENETRANTS 


SOFTENERS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


FINISHES 
CHEMICALS 





ITC ESSING 


Burk-Schier Chemicals are made under careful laboratory 
control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUBACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEX 





The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Textile Industry Research ... ® 
Textile Machine Works 115 & 117 
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West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 36 
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aT 
+++ of orc ering your alkalies 
> often kick back J 





e ¢ ¢ but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis a a ee 


Oo .L.VA Y BER AL Be SD 

















for BETTER and 
FASTER SHEARING 











TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Spun Rayons, Rayons, Cottons and Silks 


Patented Automatic Seam Protector 


Improved Built-in ‘Vibrate’ Motion 


* 
@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters 
* 
* 


Adjustable Selvage Cones, Etc., Ete. 


Over /50 of this latest type are now giving superior results in many 
mills. . . Write or wire us for further details. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 1000 Woodside Building, Greenville, 8S. O. 
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NELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


FOR 
wey 
FLOO 
PROTECTION [ioe 
Specty : | 











Everything You Need 
for Low-Cost ae | 


FLOOR CARE 


49 sizes and types of 
equipment from which to 
choose, and a complete 
line of cleansers, sealers, 
waxes, and accessories. 
FREE SURVEY. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, 
or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


1301 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 




















RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 




















FALL RIVER, MASS. 



























| PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 
Pa oe A. Complete line of Industrial Petroleum Products 


Morton Salt Co. Ge 











Chicago, Ill. 
WORKERS WHO Swead NEED Sale 
® USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS « 
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20 years 


without 


a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arquto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


OILLESS ee 
BEARING 


f (ott Philadelptrin }. 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills, 


; GREENVILLE S SOUTH CAROLINA 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 





TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, please m@-Velal.y.\ 











- A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your 
lubrication problems. Write today. 








FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—-NUTS—-STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO. 


224 WEST MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 
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ALBANY 
ROLLER 
CLOTH 


for 
F CONOMY 
QUALITY YARN 
C5REATER PRODUCTION 


































B ecause ALBANY ROLLER CLOTH is made from 


carefully selected raw material, with painstaking care 
bestowed on every step of the manufacturing process, 
users are assured of a resilient, unvarying cloth which 
retains its cushion and produces high grade, uniform 


yarn, with less end breakage. Test a cut in your 


own plant. 
Sanforizing 
ALBANY Blankets 
Cc P imer 
ALSO ere . 
Blankets 
yr ¢ ‘ . 
MAKES Printing 
Blankets Jackets 


Vy Seny Cy. jee 
~|-| UW onew york 
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what has 
this postman 


@® The United States Postal Service functions so 
efficiently that we just plain take it for granted. 
More and more dyers are discovering that they can 
take Vatrolite for granted, too. They have proved 
its dependability for vat-dyeing and color reduction. 
They know they can count on Vatrolite for safe, 
sure performance. 
SAFE. When you use Vatrolite on cotton and 
rayon’ for color reduction or for vat-dyeing, you 
count on these factors: 
(1) GRANULAR UNIFORMITY giving you less dusting. 
(Try this simple test. Sift a small amount of 
Vatrolite through a fine wire mesh. Then sift an 


ROYCE CHEMI 


Ame ts ON BS 
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equal amount of some other reducing agent. 
Notice that fewer small particles sift through 
in the Vatrolite pile. ) 

(2) miGH stasuity because of the care and labora- 
tory control exercised in the manufacture of 
Vatrolite. 

(3) FULL STRENGTH that gives Vatrolite staying power 
and means longer and larger runs for you. 
ECONOMICAL. Vatrolite’s high uniformity and 
purity result in economical use. Since first introduced 
in 1930, Vatrolite has been put to work for more 
and more dyers — has steadily increased its sales. Let 

Vatrolite work for oz. 


CAL COMPANY 


—~c Wo eR Se 





MANUFACTURERS CF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE’, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE® 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








